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"A  NEW  PUBLIC  WELFARE  PROGRAM” 


”To  help  those  least  fortunate  of  all,  I  am  recommend¬ 
ing  a  new  public  welfare  program,  stressing  services  Instead 
of  support,  rehabilitation  Instead  of  relief,  and  training 

for  useful  work  instead  of  prolonged  dependency. " 

So  spoke  President  John  F.  Kennedy  in  his  January  State 
of  the  Union  address  before  the  opening  session  of  Congress. 
His  few  suggestive  words  on  the  broad  topic  of  welfare  fore¬ 
shadowed  a  variety  of  more  detailed  and  explicit  proposals 
to  be  submitted  in  subsequent  weeks  to  the  legislature  and 
the  nation. 

Well  before  the  delivery  of  the  President’s  message, 
however,  many  of  the  main  lines  of  welfare  policy  and 
program  to  be  pursued  by  his  Administration  in  the  coming 
year  had  already  been  hammered  out  and  made  public  through 
a  series  of  official  or  quasi-official  documents  and  reports. 

Two  of  the  most  significant  of  these  studies  were 
authorized  by  HEW  Secretary  Ribicoff  last  year  with  a  view 
toward  making  recommendations  to  Congress  in  all  major 
areas  of  the  welfare  system.  The  report  of  an  Ad  Hoc  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Public  Welfare,  composed  of  2^  persons  broadly 
representative  of  social  welfare  leadership  both  public 
and  voluntary,  was  released  in  September.  A  second  report 
by  George  K.  Wyman,  a  former  Assistant  Commissioner  of 
Social  Security  and  presently  Executive  Director  of  the 
Los  Angeles  Region  Welfare  Council,  made  its  appearance  in 
August . 


(A  third  study,  more  independent  but  in  the  long  run 
of  perhaps  still  greater  influence  upon  policy,  is  dis¬ 
cussed  below.  It  is  "Public  Welfare:  Time  for  a  Change," 
a  report  by  Elizabeth  WIckenden  and  Winifred  Bell  of  the 
Project  on  Public  Services  for  Families  and  Children, 
prepared  under  sponsorship  of  the  New  York  School  of  Social 
Work  of  Columbia  University.) 


Report  of  the  Ad  Hoc  Committee 

The  2^-person  Ad  Hoc  Committee  based  its  numerous 
concrete  recommendations  upon  the  premise  that  drastic 
changes  in  American  society  and  economy  over  the  past 
quarter- century  have  deeply  altered  the  responsibility 
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of  the  public  welfare  system  and  the  needs  which  it  should 
v  be  designed  to  meet.  "Public  welfare  must  contribute  to 
the  attack  on  such  problems  as  dependency,  juvenile  delin¬ 
quency,  family  breakdown,  illegitimacy,  ill  health,  and 
disability;  reduce  their  incidence,  prevent  their  recur¬ 
rence,  and  strengthen  or  protect  the  vulnerable  or  helpless 
in  a  highly  competitive  world,"  the  report  asserted.  Wel¬ 
fare  measures  could  no  longer  be  limited  to  the  palliative 
efforts  of  old-fashioned  reliefs  "Public  welfare  should 
be  a  positive,  wealth-producing  force  in  society.  It  must 
be  more  than  a  salvage  operation,  confined  to  picking  up 
the  debris  from  the  wreckage  of  human  lives." 

In  this  new  and  affirmative  welfare  perspective,  the 
Ad  Hoc  Committee  observed,  the  foremost  role  must  be  that 
of  the  national  government.  "The  scope,  the  intensity, 
and  the  co3t  of  the  nation's  social  problems  demand  vigor¬ 
ous  national  leadership  in  working  toward  their  solution. 
There  must  be  a  consistent  and  positive  policy  in  using 
the  resources  of  the  federal  government  to  raise  the  level 
of  assistance  and  rehabilitative  services  in  public  welfare 
throughout  the  country,  to  establish  and  maintain  standards 
for  assistance  and  services,  and  to  support  the  analysis 
of  welfare  needs  and  ways  of  meeting  them,"  the  report 
stated . 

In  the  modem  field  of  welfare,  according  to  the 
committee,  "there  are  few  problems  that  are  strictly 
local,  state,  or  even  regional."  While  state  and  local 
government  are  of  course  intimately  concerned,  "needs  that 
are  nation-wide  in  scope  demand  national  attention."  In 
particular  this  was  said  to  be  true  of  those  problems 
centering  in  the  family  unit:  "A  new  and  dynamic  approach 
to  strengthening  family  life  in  America  must  supply  the 
/main7  dimension  of  social  welfare  endeavors  in  the  1960's. 
The  recommendations  of  this  report  are  designed  to  reinforce 
and  support  family  life  through  rehabilitation,  prevention 
and  protection.  They  are  also  intended  to  reduce  the  wide 
disparities  in  the  contributions  made  to  this  goal  by 
welfare  programs  throughout  the  country." 

The  recommendations  for  improvement  contained  in  the 
Ad  Hoc  Committee's  report  were  divided  into  a  set  of  pro¬ 
posals  for  immediate  action  and  another  set  of  proposals 
for  long-range  major  revisions.  Under  the  heading  of 
"immediate  steps"  the  following  were  listed: 

1.  Rehabilitative  services  to  strengthen  Aid  to 
Dependent  Children:  "aimed  at  reducing  family  breakdown 
and  chronic  dependency  and  helping  families  become  self- 
supporting  and  independent". 
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2.  ADC  legislation:  extending  present  provisions 
relating  to  unemployed  parents  and  foster  home  care,  and 
providing  for  coverage  of  disabled  and  unemployed  fathers 
living  at  home. 

3.  Measures  for  studying  and  dealing  with  the  problem 
of  illegitimacy. 

4.  Federal  participation  in  community  work  programs. 

5.  Improvement  of  care  for  children  --  including 
federal  support  for  day-care  services. 

6.  Earnings  of  youth  on  ADC  —  partially  exempting 
such  earnings  "to  provide  incentive  for  work  and  develop¬ 
ment  of  responsibility." 

7.  Removal  of  residence  requirements  for  public 
assistance:  entailing  "financial  incentives  to  states  to 
encourage  progress  toward  elimination  of  residence  require¬ 
ments  as  an  eligibility  factor  for  public  assistance." 

8.  Safeguarding  the  principle  of  cash  payment  through 
limited  use  of  vouchers. 

9.  Extension  of  aid  to  the  disabled  —  by  including 
temporarily  and  partially  disabled  persons  in  eligibility 
for  assistance. 

10.  Experimentation  and  progress  in  research  and 
demonstration. 

Under  the  separate  heading  of  "Proposals  for  Further 
Action,"  the  Secretary’s  Ad  Hoc  Committee  recommended 
these  specific  steps: 

11.  Assistance  and  rehabilitative  services  to 
families  —  involving  the  creation  of  a  "single  category 
of  assistance"  aimed  at  giving  "service  to  the  complete 
family  as  a  unit  through  intensified  rehabilitative 
services."  The  single-category  concept  was  defined  as 
including  those  now  receiving  aid  to  dependent  children 
and  aid  to  the  permanently  and  totally  disabled,  as  well 
as  permitting  states  to  include  persons  now  covered  by 
state  and  local  general  assistance  measures.  (The 
committee  report  made  no  mention  of  aid  to  the  blind  or 
of  old  age  assistance,  both  of  which  would  presumably 
remain  as  distinct  categories  under  public  assistance.) 
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12.  Improving  personnel  for  rehabilitative  services. 
The  committee's  discussion  of  this  recommendation  made 
clear  that  it  presages  a  "major  attack"  on  the  problem 

of  personnel  qualifications.  Specifically,  said  the 
committee,  "the  goal  should  be  established  that  within  10 
years,  one-third  of  all  persons  engaged  in  social  work 
capacities  in  public  welfare  should  hold  masters'  degrees 
in  social  work"  --  an  objective  which  would  call  for 
stepped-up  federal  grants  to  states  and  direct  support  to 
accredited  schools  of  social  work. 

13.  A  stronger  role  for  basic  child  welfare  services. 

11+.  Provision  for  continuing  program  of  research  and 
special  demonstration  projects. 


The  Wyman  Report 

The  report  submitted  to  Secretary  Ribicoff  by  George 
K.  Wyman  also  presented  specific  recommendations  for 
governmental  action,  both  administrative  and  legislative, 
which  at  many  points  parallel  those  of  the  Ad  Hoc  Committee 
but  in  other  respects  diverge  considerably.  Thus  the  Wyman 
report  also  emphasized  "the  necessity,  even  the  demand,  for 
strong,  active  federal  leadership  in  public  welfare,"  and 
underscored  the  urgency  of  measures  to  strengthen  family 
life  and  opportunities.  Like  the  Ad  Hoc  Committee  also, 

Mr.  Wyman  called  for  a  new  aid  program,  which  he  designated 
"Family  Aid  and  Services,"  to  combine  the  present  categor¬ 
ies  of  ADC  and  Aid  to  the  Permanently  and  Totally  Disabled. 
Both  reports  may  be  said  to  share  a  common  concern  for 
welfare  measures  of  a  preventive  and  rehabilitative  charac¬ 
ter,  looking  toward  the  reduction  of  dependency  and  restor¬ 
ation  of  productivity,  as  against  what  are  usually  called 
"relief"  programs. 

Notable  in  this  respect  is  the  introductory  declaration 
of  the  Wyman  Report  that  "the  time  is  ripe  for  positive 
action  to  put  into  effect  the  fine  principles  of  the  19^6 
Social  Security  Act  Amendments  to  help  needy  people  maintain 
and  strengthen  family  life,  to  attain  self-care  and  to 
achieve  self-support.  These  principles  are  accepted  as  the 
guide  for  the  Department's  public  welfare  program.  But 
they  have  never  been  put  into  full  effect  because  clear 
publio  understanding  and  support  is  lacking." 

Another  significant  recommendation  of  the  Wyman  Report 
(not  explicitly  contained  in  the  Ad  Hoc  Committee  report) 
had  to  do  with  medical  care  under  social  security.  The 


Secretary  of  HEW,  the  report  stipulated,  should  "use  federal 
appropriations  for  research  to  study  medical  care  under 
public  assistance,  the  extent  to  which  it  is  meeting  needs, 
and  be  in  a  position  to  help  states  with  medical  care 
programs,  standards  and  quality  of  service." 

Possibly  most  affirmative  of  all  was  Mr.  Wyman’s 
recommendation  of  "incentives  for  employment";  namely, 
that  states  be  permitted  "to  provide  incentives  for  children 
and  adults  to  accept  employment  by  allowing  the  retention 
of  a  portion  of  individual  earnings  for  future  identifiable 
needs,  thus  meeting  legal  requirements  to  'take  into  con¬ 
sideration  all  other  income  and  resources'  in  determining 
the  grant  of  assistance."  This  proposal  is,  of  course,  an 
extension  to  other  aided  categories  of  the  exempt-earnings 
principle  already  established  for  more  than  a  decade  in 
Aid  to  the  Blind. 

Among  other  recommendations  of  the  Wyman  Report  was 
the  controversial  suggestion  (not  made  by  the  Ad  Hoc 
Committee)  that  states  be  permitted  (or  authorized)  "to 
establish  'Work  for  Relief'  projects  for  all  employable 
recipients,  with  statewide  standards  and  local  determination 
of  work  project  necessity." 

The  report  also  called  for  a  reduction  of  state 
residence  requirements  for  all  aided  categories  to  a 
permissible  maximum  of  one  year;  use  of  vendor  payments  for 
other  than  medical  care  "in  proven  cases  of  mismanagement 
and  social  maladjustment";  changing  the  name  of  the  Bureau 
of  Public  Assistance  to  the  Bureau  of  Social  Welfare;  and 
designation  of  the  Deputy  Commissioner  of  Social  Security 
as  head  of  "a  permanent  Task  Force  to  develop  and  coordinate 
programs,  policies  and  procedures  between  the  Children's 
Bureau  and  the  Bureau  of  Public  Assistance." 


"TIME  FOR  A  CHANGE":  THE  WICKENDEN  REPORT 


One  of  the  most  deeply  thoughtful  of  recent  inquiries 
into  the  problems  and  prospects  of  American  public  welfare 
appeared  in  print  last  month  (December,  1961)  under  the 
title  "Public  Welfare:  Time  for  a  Change."  Prepared  under 
the  directorship  of  Elizabeth  Wickenden  with  the  assistance 
of  Winifred  Bell,  the  report  was  the  outcome  of  a  year-long 
Project  on  Public  Services  for  Families  and  Children  spon¬ 
sored  by  the  New  York  School  of  Social  Work  of  Columbia 
University. 
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As  the  project  title  indicates,  the  Wickenden  study 
was  not  concerned  equally  with  all  phases  of  welfare 
assistance  (as  were  the  Wyman  and  Ad  Hoc  Committee  reports) 
but  focused  its  attention  on  a  particular  area  of  public 
policy:  governmental  welfare  services  for  children  and 

their  families.  More  specifically,  its  emphasis  was  on 
"the  effect  of  federal  policies  under  three  separate  but 
related  programs  affecting  families  and  children:  public 
assistance,  child  welfare,  and  welfare  services  concerned 
with  juvenile  delinquency."  Both  in  the  scope  and  depth 
of  its  scrutiny  of  the  welfare  scene,  however,  the  Wicken¬ 
den  report  carries  important  implications  for  all  programs 
of  public  aid,  including  those  for  the  blind  and  the  dis¬ 
abled  . 

Much  of  the  distinctive  character  of  the  report 
undoubtedly  stems  from  the  breadth  of  its  sources  and 
resources.  Supervised  by  Dean  Fred  DelliQuadri  of  the  New 
York  School  of  Social  Work,  the  study  drew  upon  a  special 
advisory  committee  of  nine  prominent  welfare  authorities 
plus  five  consultants  for  specialized  areas.  The  central 
procedure  of  the  study  was  the  preparation  and  distribution 
of  a  detailed  letter  of  inquiry  to  hundreds  of  welfare 
experts  throughout  the  country.  Aimed  primarily  at  stimu¬ 
lating  reflection  and  opinion  on  basic  issues  (rather  than 
seeking  quantifiable  replies  along  scientific  lines),  the 
inquiry  was  sent  "to  all  state  and  many  local  commissioners 
of  public  welfare;  to  all  directors  of  national  voluntary 
organizations  concerned  with  family  and  child  welfare;  to 
all  deans  of  schools  of  social  work;  and  to  a  considerable 
number  of  other  persons  in  leadership  positions  in  the 
social  welfare  field.  Altogether  3^4-9  letters  of  inquiry 
were  sent  out;  182  replies  were  received." 

The  comprehensive  report  which  has  resulted  from  this 
survey  (running  to  a  total  of  12ij.  pages  including  appendices) 
is  divided  into  two  sections,  one  of  broad  discussion  of  the 
problem  and  another  containing  more  detailed  analysis  of 
the  range  of  opinions  and  proposals  received  on  specifio 
welfare  questions.  Something  of  the  perspective  governing 
both  sections  of  the  report  is  indicated  by  the  authors' 
statement  that  "while  the  Project  centered  its  initial 
interest  on  the  welfare  needs  of  families  and  children,  .  . 
this  report  has  tended  to  approach  their  situation  in  the 
context  of  a  total  public  welfare  policy." 

The  relevance  of  the  study  to  all  who  are  concerned 
with  the  direction  of  public  welfare  polioy  —  whether  as 
clients,  as  workers  or  simply  as  responsible  citizens  — 
is  further  underlined  by  the  assertion  that  "the  needs  of 
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any  one  segment  of  the  population  cannot  be  effectively  met 
except  in  their  relationship  to  the  needs  of  all  others  in 
that  population.  Children  belong  to  families  and  the 
family,  as  our  central  social  institution,  encompasses  all 
individuals.  Over-emphasis  on  any  one  age  or  condition 
can  only  result  in  a  distortion  of  the  needs  of  all.  To 
the  extent  that  all  human  beings  are  inter-dependent,  to 
the  same  extent  public  welfare  policy  must  embrace  the 
needs,  entitlements,  and  obligations  of  all." 


Statement  of  the  Problem 


"Public  welfare  is  the  ultimate  instrument  of  social 
conscience  in  the  modern  world,"  declare  the  authors. 

"Yet  today  in  America  it  is  under  attack  from  many  sides. 
Why?"  Part  of  the  answer  to  the  controversy  is  seen  to 
lie  in  "the  substantial  absence  of  any  common  base  of 
understanding  concerning  its  role  in  the  social  order." 
Everyone,  whether  participant  or  bystander,  seems  to  have 
a  different  notion  of  what  that  role  should  be  and  "few 
will  say  an  unqualified  good  word"  on  behalf  of  the 
sprawling  system  of  aids  and  services  -  even  while  most 
are  prepared  to  admit  that  in  some  sense  it  is  indispens¬ 
able  to  the  functioning  of  our  society. 

As  a  result  of  this  confusion  and  misunderstanding, 
complicated  by  sporadic  changes  in  popular  attitudes,  the 
uneasiness  of  the  general  public  "tends  to  seek  expression 
in  boil-like  eruptions  of  rebellion  on  exposed  points  of 
specific  policy,"  the  authors  point  out.  In  one  year  the 
rebellion  may  find  expression  in  demands  for  the  release 
of  confidential  assistance  records;  at  another  time  the 
cry  may  be  for  more  severe  residence  requirements  in  order 
to  ward  off  the  shiftless  and  vagrant. 

"And  now  most  recently  the  ancient  Poor  Law  require¬ 
ment  of  a  'work  test'  has  been  revived:  assistance  case¬ 
loads  will  disappear  if  applicants  are  obliged  to  show 
their  good  faith  by  'working  out*  the  amounts  they  receive," 
the  report  continues.  But  all  such  desperate  remedies 
mistake  the  symptom  for  the  cause:  "In  all  of  these 
instances  the  responsibility  for  high  welfare  costs  is 
presumed  to  lie  in  some  willful  choice  of  the  applicant 
rather  than  in  general  social  circumstances." 

But  it  is  not  only  the  public  and  the  beneficiaries 
of  the  welfare  system  who  argue  about  its  nature,  according 
to  the  report:  there  is  wide  difference  of  opinion  even 
among  those  regarded  as  experts  and  professionals.  In 
general,  the  authors  believe,  this  disagreement  stems  from 
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"differing  appraisals  of  the  time  factor  in  an  evolutionary 
process";  people  may  agree  on  the  direction  in  which  we  are 
moving  but  disagree  on  the  rate  at  which  we  can  or  should 
move.  Thus  it  is  at  least  as  important  to  decide  what 
public  welfare  is  in  process  of  becoming  as  to  know  what 
it  has  been  in  the  past. 


The  Historical  Evolution  of  Welfare 

"Public  welfare  as  we  know  it  today,"  observes  the 
Wickenden  report,  "is  an  inevitable  concomitant  of  modern 
industrial  organization"  and  therefore  must  be  understood 
within  the  context  of  its  evolutionary  history.  In  tribal 
or  localized  societies  few  public  provisions  for  welfare 
are  needed;  the  family  or  clan  may  be  counted  on  to  take 
care  of  its  children,  its  disabled  members  and  its  oldsters. 
With  the  growth  of  modern  socioeconomic  development,  marked 
by  industrialization  and  urban  massing  of  populations, 
"casualties  of  social  disorganization  begin  to  appear," 

We  see  the  process  happening  today  in  countries  now  moving 
into  industrial  development:  "slum  squatter  colonies 
around  the  outskirts  of  sprawling  cities;  beggar  children 
in  the  streets;  women  cast  adrift  without  social  moorings; 
bewildered  old  people  who  feel  themselves  robbed  of  the 
dignity  conferred  by  the  old  order;  rebellious  young  people." 

Faced  with  such  conditions  --  there  as  in  our  own 
industrialized  society  --  people  experience  "a  profound 
uneasiness:  part  guilt,  part  fear.  People  will  be  heard 
to  extoll  the  values  of  the  old  society  and  deplore  their 
loss;  they  will  relieve  their  own  anxiety  about  social 
upheaval  by  expressing  their  disapproval  of  its  most  obvious 
victims,"  the  report  asserts.  Gradually,  however,  nations 
learn  to  cope  with  their  new  problems  through  organized 
measures  to  alleviate  miseries  which  once  were  taken  care 
of  by  family  or  tribe.  The  paradoxical  dilemma  In  which 
such  nations  are  caught  lies  in  the  fact  that  "the  very 
social  change  which  creates  new  problems  simultaneously 
tends  to  raise  the  level  of  social  expectation  .  .  . 
people  find  themselves  running  into  new  kinds  of  problems 
at  the  very  time  when  they  are  beginning  to  expect  better 
things  from  life." 

The  first  step  in  the  historical  development  of  public 
welfare  is  defined  by  the  report  as  a  "process  of  selective 
limitation"  --  i.e.,  the  enactment  of  special  measures 
directed  toward  "certain  groups  in  the  population  whose 
claim  to  social  protection  is  transparently  obvious,  most 
typically  children  or  persons  with  particularly  anxiety- 
provoking  disabilities  such  as  blindness,  leprosy,  or 
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insanity.”  Even  for  these  selected  groups,  service  is 
restricted  by  a  tendency  to  "institutionalization” :  the 
erection  of  islands  of  welfare  such  as  orphanages,  homes, 
and  rehabilitation  centers  in  which  a  small  number  of  the 
needy  may  be  aided  at  a  high  standard. 

But  at  the  same  time,  the  authors  note,  welfare 
history  reveals  ”a  companion  pressure  toward  inclusive 
minimal  guarantees"  to  all  members  of  a  given  group. 

These  two  processes,  selective  and  universal,  have 
developed  together  in  our  own  Anglo-American  history, 
notably  in  "the  early  provisions  for  selected  groups, 
largely  under  church  auspices,  followed  by  the  inclusive 
provisions  of  the  Poor  Law  of  1601."  This  fact  leads  the 
authors  to  put  in  a  good  word  for  the  much-maligned  Poor 
Law:  "Even  though  it  is  currently  fashionable  to  deni¬ 

grate  the  original  Poor  Law  and  its  subsequent  modifiers, 
it  stands  as  a  major  landmark  in  the  history  of  public 
welfare.  For  the  first  time,  under  the  Poor  Law,  a  minimum 
floor  of  economic  security  was  stipulated  for  an  entire 
nation  .  .  .  for  the  first  time  inclusiveness  replaced 
selectivity  as  a  determinant  in  social  welfare." 

The  subsequent  historical  development  of  public 
welfare  is  viewed  by  the  Wickenden  report  as  a  process  of 
continuous  interaction  and  alternation  between  the  two 
principles  of  selective  programming  and  universal  minimum 
guarantees.  "It  is  difficult  at  times  to  tell  which  leads 
and  which  follows.  Selective  programs  tend  to  raise  both 
standards  and  expectations  with  a  resultant  demand  for 
universally  applicable  minimum  protection.  ...  In  fact 
the  adaptive  capacity  of  public  welfare  may  well  be  said 
to  depend  to  a  considerable  extent  on  its  ability  to  adjust 
at  a  new  level  of  equilibrium  between  minimal  protection 
and  selective  pioneering  when  new  needs  and  expectations 
require  it,"  the  report  maintains. 


Welfare  and  the  Social  Standard 

The  level  and  quality  of  public  welfare  services  in 
any  society  is  seen  to  depend  fundamentally  upon  what  the 
Wickenden  report  calls  the  "prevailing  social  standard"  — 
the  minimum  level  of  protection  that  the  society  is  able 
and  willing  to  guarantee.  Thus  "the  public  welfare 
function  in  any  society  consists  in  the  furnishing  by 
government  of  such  benefits  and/or  social  services  as  are 
needed  to  maintain  this  minimum  standard  for  particular 
individuals  within  the  economic  and  ideological  limits  fixed 
by  its  productive  capacity,  knowledge,  and  social  philosophy." 
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The  formula  of  the  "social  standard"  embraces  a  host 
of  variables  which  are  constantly  in  flux,  forbidding  static 
solutions  and  dogmatic  principles.  Social  expectations  and 
public  responsibilities  vary  with  time  no  less  than  do 
living  standards  and  economic  conditions.  But  the  Wickenden 
report  suggests  that  there  is  often  a  lag  between  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  genuine  human  needs  and  the  willingness  of  the  public 
to  give  them  affirmative  support  along  lines  which  break 
with  traditional  mores  and  institutions. 

"Everyone  understands,  for  example,  that  a  small  child 
needs  adult  protection  and  that,  if  he  loses  his  parents, 
substitute  care  must  be  assured.  The  helplessness  of 
persons  in  a  condition  of  extreme  debility  due  to  age  or 
illness  is  also  well  understood,"  the  report  states.  "But 
the  complexities  of  modern  life  produce  many  examples  of 
social  handicap  or  inadequacy  for  which  the  measure  of 
social  responsibility  is  far  harder  to  fix. 

"Consider,  for  example,  the  problem  of  the  alcoholic 
mother:  is  hers  a  situation  which  deserves  help  or  censure? 
And,  if  the  latter,  what  about  her  children?  Or  what  about 
the  discouraged  young  man  who  has  lost  his  job  and  fled  in 
panic  across  state  lines,  leaving  his  wife  and  children  to 
the  conscience  of  the  community  as  expressed  in  its  welfare 
program?  Should  he  be  pursued  by  the  police  or  encouraged 
back  to  responsible  parenthood  by  welfare  workers?  This 
interaction  between  social  responsibility  and  personal 
capacity  has  baffled  philosophers  through  the  ages.  .  .  . 

In  the  meantime  public  welfare,  as  the  ultimate  source  of 
social  protection,  must  make  its  way  through  the  maze  of 
public  confusion  and  ambivalence  as  best  it  can." 

The  authors  note  that  our  national  efforts  to  "set 
limits  on  public  responsibility"  for  welfare  gradually 
gave  rise  to  objective  criteria  of  selection  which  might 
be  as  free  as  possible  from  political  patronage  or  dis¬ 
cretionary  whim.  "It  was  for  this  reason  that  the  framers 
of  the  Social  Security  Act  adopted  the  categorical  approach, 
required  that  within  these  categorical  limitations,  benefits 
be  equally  available  to  all  eligibles,  and  gave  individuals 
the  right  of  appeal  from  bureaucratic  decisions."  Although 
elsewhere  the  report  finds  much  to  criticize  in  the  categor¬ 
ical  approach  in  assistance,  it  is  emphasized  that  "these 
were  all  requirements  designed  to  reconcile  the  advantage 
of  a  minimal  guarantee  with  the  need  for  selective  respons¬ 
ibility  and  constituted  a  major  forward  step  for  their 
time.  ..." 
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Another  ’’central  dynamic"  which  the  Wickenden  report  per¬ 
ceives  to  lie  at  the  heart  of  the  welfare  system  is  the 
relationship  between  measures  designed  to  relieve  needs  on 
an  individual  basis  and  other  measures  designed  to  prevent 
the  same  needs.  "Thus,  for  example,  contributory  social 
insurance  prevents  dependency  by  anticipating  the  need  for 
substitute  income  when  people  can  no  longer  work  while 
assistance  relieves  needs  that  people  are  currently  experi¬ 
encing,"  The  function  of  public  welfare  is  primarily  to 
meet  and  relieve  those  current  needs;  the  responsibility 
of  a  society  as  a  whole  is  to  seek  and  find  the  longer- 
range  answers  of  prevention  and  cure. 

"This  then  is  the  basic  social  role  of  public  welfare: 
it  fixes  the  minimum  social  standard  which  a  particular 
society  is  willing  or  able  to  tolerate  and  then  proceeds  — 
by  meeting  it  —  to  reveal  the  extent  to  which  other  aspects 
of  social  functioning  fall  short  of  meeting  it .  .  .  .  The 
number  of  children  dependent  on  public  welfare  support 
because  they  have  been  deserted  by  one  or  another  of  their 
parents  reveals  a  serious  flaw  in  our  pattern  of  family 
functioning.  In  these  situations  one  cannot  either  blame 
or  laud  public  welfare  for  picking  up  the  pieces.  It  is 
performing  a  necessary  first  aid  and  rescue  function.  In 
the  long  run  the  social  remedy  must  be  sought  elsewhere," 
the  report  declares. 


Where  Present  Provisions  Fall  Short 


For  all  its  affirmative  growth  and  permanent  values, 
according  to  the  Wickenden  report,  the  American  public 
welfare  system  today  falls  short  of  its  potential  promise 
in  three  basic  ways: 

"1.  Its  help  is  not  equally  and  universally  available 
to  those  whose  economic  and  social  condition  falls  below 
the  minimum  level  appropriate  to  a  society  of  our  productive 
capacity  and  organizational  complexity. 

"2.  It  does  not  in  many  instances  extend  help  in  such 
a  way  as  to  serve  the  best  interests  either  of  those  helped 
or  the  social  organization  as  a  whole. 

"3.  Its  organizational  and  jurisdictional  arrangements 
do  not  lend  themselves  to  the  most  effective  and  adaptive 
policy  development." 

The  principle  of  "universality"  is  said  by  the  report 
to  demand  the  relaxation  or  elimination  of  all  restrictions 
upon  eligibility  which  withhold  services  from  those  genuinely 
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in  need  of  them.  Thus  "we  cannot  honestly  claim,  for 
example,  that  our  social  standard  prevents  the  death  of 
children  by  reason  of  economic  deprivation  so  long  as  a 
child,  ineligible  for  public  aid  because  of  residence 
requirements,  froze  to  death  virtually  in  the  shadow  of 
the  Capitol  last  year,”  the  authors  maintain.  "This  was 
not  the  result  of  a  mistake  but  a  policy,  one  of  many 
policies  that  constitute  weak  links  in  the  protective 
chain  of  what  we  like  to  consider  an  advanced  social 
standard . " 

On  the  issue  of  residence,  the  report  argues  that 
state  laws  which  presently  require  as  high  as  five  years’ 
residence  as  a  condition  of  eligibility  for  assistance 
are  contrary  to  the  public  interest  of  the  nation  as  a 
whole:  "In  a  country  which  requires  a  high  mobility  rate 

to  maintain  its  economic  health  and  make  needed  economic 
adjustments  such  restrictions  are  patently  contrary  to 
the  public  interest.  They  inhibit  desirable  movement, 
impose  a  social  injustice  on  individuals  who  move  — 
however  socially  desirable  their  motivation  —  and 
endanger  the  whole  concept  of  a  federally-aided,  state- 
administered  public  welfare  responsibility." 

Another  welfare  practice  brought  under  attack  by 
the  Wickenden  report  --  with,  in  THE  BLIND  AMERICAN’S 
view,  less  justice  as  well  as  less  justification  —  is 
the  public  assistance  system  of  categories,  which 
places  under  separate  titles  such  programs  as  Aid  to  the 
Blind,  Old  Age  Assistance,  and  Aid  to  Dependent  Children. 
"Widespread  social  insurance  has  replaced  the  pension 
concept  of  assistance  with  one  which  emphasizes  individ¬ 
ualization  of  treatment,"  the  report  declares.  "Assist¬ 
ance  has  become  less  a  ’right'  to  which  certain  groups 
have  earned  special  entitlement  than  an  obligation  on 
society  to  keep  its  own  protective  devices  in  order.  .  , 
Public  assistance,  if  it  is  to  set  any  sort  of  minimal 
standards  for  individuals  and  society,  should  be  equally 
available  to  all  who  fall  below  that  standard  for  reasons 
that  lie  beyond  their  own  control." 

A  further  restriction  on  the  principle  of  "universal 
ity"  of  assistance,  according  to  the  Wickenden  report.  Is 
that  implicit  in  "moral  judgments"  as  well  as  ethnic  and 
social  prejudices  which  lead  to  the  rejection  or  condemn¬ 
ation  of  various  needy  groups.  "Several  states  have 
approached  the  problem  of  illegitimacy  by  enacting  laws 
defining  such  homes  as  ipso-facto  'unsuitable'  and  hence 
ineligible  for  the  receipt  of  public  assistance,"  the 
report  states.  "But  unless  the  child  is  removed  from 
that  same  unsuitable  home  by  court  order  and  placed  in 
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a  substitute  foster  home  ...  the  home  is  rendered  even 
less  suitable  by  its  lack  of  any  legitimate  source  of 
income.  .  .  Fundamental  in  this  situation  is  the 
question  of  whether  the  responsibility  of  the  state  for 
protecting  the  welfare  of  children  can  be  effectively 
challenged  by  public  disapproval  for  the  behavior  of 
their  parents. 

"Closely  related  is  the  question  of  prejudice 
toward  persons  of  minority  status:  Negroes,  Puerto 
Ricans,  Mexicans,  Indians  and  occasionally  other 
identifiable  cultural  or  ethnic  groups.  Long-standing 
discrimination  and  isolation  from  the  center  of  social 
acceptability  tends  to  produce  for  those  at  the  bottom 
a  compensatory  sub-culture  in  which  adaptation  is 
achieved  outside  the  norm  of  social  responsibility.  In 
such  situations  illegitimacy  and  the  defection  from 
responsibility  of  the  father  do  not  involve  the  same 
degree  of  social  onus  as  with  the  majority  group.  Once 
again  public  welfare  carries  the  burden  of  compensating 
for  a  social  failure  it  did  not  create,  while  public 
censure  readily  fixes  on  the  victims  of  social  discrim¬ 
ination  rather  than  on  its  source." 

Still  another  source  of  restrictions  attacked  by 
the  report  are  those  that  "seem  peculiarly  designed  to 
perpetuate  dependency."  The  most  obvious  example,  in 
the  authors*  view,  is  the  limitation  implicit  in  the 
categorical  title  of  the  "permanently  and  totally  dis¬ 
abled,"  which  includes  persons  with  a  specified  degree 
of  blindness.  "Even  liberally  interpreted,  the  concept 
of  ’permanent  and  total*  seems  to  assume  a  static  con¬ 
dition  which  is  consistent  neither  with  current  rehabil¬ 
itative  practice  nor  the  rapid  advances  of  modern  medical 
science,"  the  authors  point  out.  "Moreover,  it  is  a  very 
poor  public  economy  to  deny  aid  to  the  very  person  who 
can  be  helped  --  through  suoh  aid  —  to  recovery  and 
self-support . " 

In  this  connection,  the  Wickenden  report  calls 
attention  to  "a  most  baffling  problem  in  assistance 
policy"  --  namely,  "how  to  encourage  paid  employment 
under  an  eligibility  standard  which  equates  need  and 
resources."  Noting  that  "as  the  recipient  begins  to 
earn,  his  wages  become  a  resource  and  he  either  ceases 
to  be  eligible  or  his  grant  is  reduced  proportionately," 
the  authors  proceed  to  emphasize  a  point  long  familiar 
to  recipients  of  aid  to  the  blind:  "This  is  particularly 
inhibiting  in  the  case  of  people  whose  working  capacity 
and  self-confidence  have  been  limited  by  illness,  dis¬ 
ability  and  discouragement.  They  need  not  only  the 
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incentive  of  higher  income  but  also  the  security  of  assist¬ 
ance  to  help  them  through  the  transition  process."  But 
the  authors  reject  the  solution  of  a  flat  earnings  exemp¬ 
tion,  long  operative  in  Aid  to  the  Blind,  as  "inflexible" 
and  "contrary  to  the  concept  of  individualization."  Instead 
they  appear  to  favor  a  policy  which  would  recognize  "earn¬ 
ings  as  a  factor  in  an  individually  developed  rehabilita¬ 
tion  plan,  proceeding  on  a  progressive  basis  toward  self- 
support.  " 

On  the  score  of  program  limitations  generally,  the 
Wickenden  report  expresses  particular  concern  over  the 
inadequacy  of  the  standards  of  assistance  now  employed. 
Pointing  out  that  these  standards  necessarily  tend  to  settle 
"at  a  point  below  the  lowest  prevailing  level"  of  the  com¬ 
munity,  the  authors  voice  strong  apprehension  that  levels 
of  assistance  may  fall  so  far  beneath  community  norms  as  to 
damage  seriously  the  health  and  self-respect  of  recipients. 
Their  conclusion  is  that  "on  an  over- all  basis  our  present 
standards  of  assistance  fall  far  short  of  any  level  which 
could  be  considered  logical  in  terms  of  average  national 
income  or  average  living  standards." 


What  We  Can  Do 


Among  the  numerous  constructive  proposals  for  improve¬ 
ment  of  the  welfare  system  set  forth  in  the  Wickenden 
report,  the  following  are  of  particular  pertinence: 

On  assistance  categories:  "Public  assistance  should 
be  available  to  any  individual  or  family  whose  actual  or 
available  economic  resources  are  insufficient  to  meet  /the 
minimum  standard  of  economic  and  social  security/  as  applied 
to  their  personal  needs  and  situation.* 

On  residence:  "Restrictions  of  eligibility  based 
solely  on  length  of  residence  in  a  state  or  locality  are 
inconsistent  with  inclusive  protection  and  should  not  be 
permitted  under  a  federally-aided  program." 

On  assistance  adequacy:  "A  reasonable  level  of 
assistance  benefits  is  a  matter  of  social  justice;  for  those 
like  the  needy  aged  who  have  already  fulfilled  their 
obligation  to  society  and  a  good  investment  of  public  funds 
for  those  needing  temporary  help  to  regain  their  self- 
sufficiency." 

Toward  more  flexible  policies:  "Public  welfare  pol¬ 
icies  should  be  sufficiently  flexible  to  meet  special  as 
well  as  average  needs,  especially  when  this  will  help  to 
restore  a  family  to  self-support  or  independent  function¬ 
ing  . " 


On  other  social  services:  "Public  social  services  for 
other  groups  whose  social  needs  are  not  necessarily  combined 
with  economic  dependency  should  be  expanded  on  a  selective 
project  basis  .  .  ." 

With  respect  to  welfare  administration,  the  Wickenden 
report  calls  for  "a  coordinated  public  welfare  responsibil¬ 
ity  at  the  federal  level  comparable  to  that  of  a  state 
public  welfare  commissioner."  In  particular,  the  report 
recommends  (along  lines  paralleling  the  Wyman  Report)  the 
creation  of  "a  new  Office  of  Public  Welfare  or  Office  of 
Family  and  Child  Welfare"  to  include  the  responsibilities 
now  vested  separately  in  the  Bureau  of  Public  Assistance 
and  the  Children’s  Bureau. 


THE  RIBICOFF  PLAN:  A  DOUBLE- FEATURE  PREVIEW 


The  public  welfare  program  which  the  Kennedy  Adminis¬ 
tration  will  seek  to  bring  into  reality  in  coming  months  -- 
both  through  new  Congressional  enactments  and  administra¬ 
tive  revisions  —  was  given  advance  disclosure  by  HEW 
Secretary  Ribicoff  in  December  and  January  by  means  of  two 
separate  pronouncements.  The  first  -  a  memo  to  state 
welfare  directors  -  revealed  a  series  of  ten  administrative 
changes  in  welfare  programs;  the  second,  a  letter  to  an 
influential  Senator,  presented  a  set  of  nine  legislative 
proposals  to  be  submitted  later  to  Congress. 

In  announcing  the  Administration’s  proposed  changes. 
Secretary  Ribicoff  emphasized  that  his  department's  year¬ 
long  review  of  programs  had  resulted  in  "a  clear  recog¬ 
nition  of  the  fact  that  today  the  outlook  of  1935  is  not 
up  to  date.  Born  of  depression  emergencies,  the  original 
federal  welfare  legislation  well  met  the  problems  of  that 
time,  but  the  quarter  of  a  century  that  has  passed  has 
taught  us  many  new  things." 

The  government  must  now  move,  he  said,  toward  two 
primary  objectives:  "eliminating  whatever  abuses  have 
crept  into  these  programs  and  developing  more  constructive 
approaches  to  get  people  off  assistance  and  back  into  use¬ 
ful  roles  in  society." 


Administrative  Changes 


The  ten  decisions  on  administrative  changes,  which 
Secretary  Ribicoff  sent  in  December  to  all  state  public 
welfare  administrators,  were  heavily  oriented  toward 
revision  of  the  ADC  program.  "In  addition  to  moving  more 
effectively  against  such  problems  as  locating  deserting 
fathers  and  fraud,"  the  Secretary  wrote,  "these  adminis¬ 
trative  changes  are  designed  to  (1)  promote  rehabilitation 
services  and  develop  a  family-centered  approach,  (2)  pro¬ 
vide  children  with  adequate  protection,  support  and  a 
maximum  opportunity  to  become  responsible  citizens,  and 
(3)  reshape  our  administrative  structure  so  it  may  be  more 
helpful  to  the  states  in  accomplishing  these  objectives." 

Specifically,  the  ten  steps  were: 

1.  More  effective  location  of  deserting  parents  -- 
through  the  establishment  of  a  special  unit  in  state  Public 
Assistance  agencies  to  be  responsible  for  locating  desert¬ 
ing  parents  of  children  receiving  aid.  Its  principal 
objectives  will  be  "to  reunite  families  whenever  feasible 
and  to  obtain  financial  support." 

2.  Administrative  actions  to  reduce  and  control  fraud. 
Noting  that  the  proportion  of  ineligible  persons  who  receive 
assistance  is  not  more  than  1 ,5%,  the  Secretary  pointed  out 
that  willful  misrepresentation  accounts  for  a  still  smaller 
fraction  of  the  rolls.  Nevertheless  concrete  actions  were 
outlined  to  identify  instances  of  fraud  and  prevent  their 
recurrence . 

3.  Allowing  children  to  conserve  income  for  education 
and  employment.  Secretary  Ribicoff  observed  that  existing 
policies  permit  an  eligible  dependent  child  having  income 
to  use  it  to  meet  stipulated  current  needs,  but  ordered 
changes  permitting  the  states  also  to  exempt  income  to  meet 
"appropriate  future  needs"  --  such  as  those  for  education, 
medical  services  and  preparation  for  employment. 

4.  Safeguarding  the  children  in  families  of  unmarried 
parents  --  through  a  series  of  special  welfare  services 
centering  around  additional  home  visits  and  intensive  case¬ 
work  assistance. 

5>.  Safeguarding  children  in  families  in  which  the 
father  has  deserted  --  mainly  through  similar  specialized 
attention  and  services. 
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6.  Safeguarding  children  in  hazardous  home  situations  - 
through  "preventive  and  protective  services"  aimed  at  re¬ 
ducing  threats  to  the  physical  and  moral  development  of 
children.  "These  families  may  have  special  problems  such 

as  money  mismanagement,  or  may  have  home  conditions  or 
conduct  by  the  parents  that  is  likely  to  result  in  inade¬ 
quate  protection  or  neglect  of  the  children.  Such  families 
should  be  made  a  third  group  subject  to  the  same  standards 
of  intensive  casework  service,  using  the  best  available 
personnel,  that  are  established  for  the  families  whose 
problems  arise  from  unmarried  parents  or  desertion,"  the 
Secretary  stated. 

7.  Improvement  of  state  staff  training  and  develop¬ 
ment  programs.  Pointing  to  "an  alarming  shortage"  of 
trained  personnel  in  welfare  posts.  Secretary  Ribicoff 
called  on  the  states  to  develop  staff  training  programs 
with  federal  financial  assistance  which  will  include  both 
in-service  training  and  opportunities  for  professional 
and  technical  education. 

8.  Developing  services  to  families.  Announcing  that 
"the  name  of  the  Bureau  of  Public  Assistance  shall  be 
changed  to  the  Bureau  of  Family  Services,"  the  Secretary 
declared  that  "too  much  emphasis  has  been  placed  on  just 
getting  an  assistance  check  into  the  hands  of  an  individual. 

.  .  .  we  must  come  to  recognize  that  our  efforts  must 
involve  a  variety  of  helpful  services,  of  which  giving  a 
money  payment  is  only  one,  and  also  that  the  object  of  our 
efforts  must  be  the  entire  family. " 

9.  Encouraging  states  and  localities  to  provide  more 
effective  family  welfare  services  --  mainly  through  the 
creation  within  the  newly  designated  Bureau  of  Family 
Services  of  a  division  to  be  called  the  Division  of  Welfare 
Services,  with  the  responsibility  generally  of  working 
toward  the  "prevention  and  alleviation  of  dependency  among 
aged,  blind,  and  disabled  persons."  The  new  division  will 
absorb  the  functions  of  the  former  Division  of  Program 
Standards  and  Development,  the  Secretary  said. 

10.  Coordination  of  family  and  community  welfare 
services.  The  Secretary  announced  in  this  connection  the 
establishment  of  a  new  position  of  Assistant  Commissioner 
in  the  Social  Security  Administration,  concerned  with 
directing  the  coordination  of  programs  and  the  efforts  of 
community  organizations  in  the  welfare  field. 
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Legislative  Proposals 

In  a  memorandum  of  January  to  Senator  Harry  P.  Byrd, 
Chairman  of  the  Senate  Finance  Committee,  Secretary  Ribicoff 
outlined  a  set  of  nine  legislative  proposals  which  he  said 
would  later  be  formally  presented  to  Congress.  They  were: 

1.  "Provide  for  federal  financial  participation  in 
community  work-training  programs  with  adequate  safeguards 
to  protect  the  health  and  safety  of  the  individual  and  to 
encourage  the  re-employment,  re-training,  and  conservation 
of  skills  of  employable  persons  on  the  aid  to  dependent 
children  program." 

2.  "Provide  for  permitting  the  states  to  make  pro¬ 
tective  payments  to  a  very  limited  number  of  individuals 
where  the  individual  is  having  difficulty  in  satisfactorily 
managing  funds.  Such  protective  payments  could  only  be 
made  to  some  individual  who  had  a  direct  interest  in  the 
welfare  of  the  recipient  such  as  relative,  neighbor,  friend, 
or  person  in  a  private  or  public  welfare  agency." 

3.  "Authorize  additional  federal  funds  to  give  the 
states  an  incentive  to  provide  services  to  rehabilitate 
persons  on  welfare  and  to  provide  preventive  services  to 
those  who  might  otherwise  come  on  the  welfare  rolls." 

lj..  "Provide  for  increasing  federal  funds  for  child 
welfare  services  including  specific  authorization  for  day 
care  of  children  of  working  mothers  .  .  .  /and  requiring 
the  states/  to  extend  their  child  welfare  services  to  all 
children  in  need  of  such  services  in  the  state." 

5>.  "Provide  for  extending  on  a  permanent  basis  the 
provisions  of  the  temporary  law  making  available  federal 
funds  for  (a)  children  of  unemployed  fathers,  (b)  foster 
family  care  where  the  child  has  been  removed  from  the  home, 
and  (e)  increase  of  $1  in  the  federal  financial  care  of 
the  aged,  blind  and  disabled." 

6.  "Provide  for  the  first  time  federal  financial 
participation  in  the  assistance  costs  meeting  the  needs 
of  both  parents  of  the  needy  child." 

7.  "Provide  that  the  existing  authority  for  100$ 
federal  funds  for  the  training  of  employees  be  directed 
to  providing  services  to  children  in  the  aid  to  dependent 
children  program  and  the  child  welfare  program." 
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8.  "Establish  an  optional  new  single  category  for 
the  aged,  blind,  and  disabled  and  for  medical  assistance 
for  the  aged  which  may  be  substituted  by  any  state  for  the 
three  present  programs  under  the  existing  law." 

9.  "Provide  for  a  number  of  other  technical  and 
administrative  changes  which  are  designed  to  emphasize 
rehabilitation  and  service  to  welfare  recipients." 

In  concluding  his  memorandum,  Secretary  Ribicoff 
declared  that  the  legislative  proposals  he  had  outlined 
"can  reorient  the  whole  approach  to  welfare  from  an 
eligibility  operation  to  one  in  which  the  emphasis  is  on 
rehabilitation  of  those  on  welfare  and  prevention  ahead 
of  time.  .  .  I  believe  this  is  the  time  to  take  leader¬ 
ship  in  making  what  will  be  a  tremendous  improvement  in 
our  welfare  programs  which  will  greatly  help  to  strengthen 
family  life  and  prevent  continued  dependency  of  many 
families . " 


EDITORIAL:  WHITHER  THE  NEW  FRONTIER? 


By  the  time  of  the  President's  State  of  the  Union 
address  in  January  --  as  the  preceding  articles  serve  to 
demonstrate  --  certain  of  the  broad  lines  of  the  Kennedy 
Administration's  new  welfare  policy  had  begun  to  be  apparent. 
The  forthcoming  program  will  "stress,"  as  the  President  put 
it,  "services  instead  of  support,  rehabilitation  instead  of 
relief,  and  training  for  useful  work  instead  of  prolonged 
dependency. " 

Much  of  the  substance  of  this  broad  directive  —  as 
implemented  in  the  Ad  Hoc  Committee  and  Wyman  reports,  and 
still  more  authoritatively  in  the  pronouncements  of  Secre¬ 
tary  Ribicoff  --  would  appear  to  be  affirmative  and  un¬ 
exceptionable.  Few  individuals  on  either  end  of  the 
administrative  chain  of  welfare  aid  are  likely  to  oppose 
an  emphasis  (if  that  is  what  it  is  to  be)  upon  vocational 
rehabilitation  and  training,  or  a  corresponding  de-emphasis 
of  prolonged  dependency  and  static  relief  measures. 

Insofar  as  the  new  welfare  policy  leads  to  practical 
translation  of  the  high  goals  of  self-support  and  self-care 
promised  under  the  1956  Social  Security  Amendments  (but 
never  yet  delivered),  it  deserves  the  vigorous  support  and 
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encouragement  of  all  who  are  genuinely  concerned  with  the 
improvement  of  the  welfare  system.  That  this  may  indeed 
become  one  dimension  of  the  New  Frontier  in  welfare  is 
suggested  by  the  introductory  statement  of  Mr,  Wyman’ s 
quasi-official  report  to  the  Secretary  of  HEW:  "The  time 
is  ripe  for  positive  action  to  put  into  effect  the  fine 
principles  of  the  19^6  Social  Security  Act  Amendments  to 
help  needy  people  maintain  and  strengthen  family  life,  to 
attain  self-care  and  to  achieve  self-support.  These 
principles  are  accepted  as  the  guide  for  the  Department’s 
public  welfare  program.  But  they  have  never  been  put  into 
full  effect  because  clear  public  understanding  and  support 
is  lacking.” 

More  specifically  the  apparent  emphasis  of  the  Admin¬ 
istration  upon  rehabilitation  and  economic  independence 
will  take  on  definite  and  progressive  meaning  if  it  moves 
in  another  direction  also  advocated  by  the  Wyman  report: 
that  of  providing  "incentives  for  employment”  to  recipients 
of  public  assistance  by  extending  to  other  categories  the 
principle  of  exempt  earnings  which  has  been  so  successfully 
pioneered  in  Aid  to  the  Blind.  Mr.  Wyman’s  words  on  this 
subject  deserve  to  be  underlined: 

"One  of  the  deterrents  for  public  assistance  recip¬ 
ients  to  accept  employment  is  the  interpretation  of  the  law 
that  'all  income  and  resources  must  be  taken  into  consider¬ 
ation’  in  determining  the  grant  of  assistance.  It  is  human 
nature  for  people  to  expect  to  receive  some  benefit  from 
their  work  effort.  If  they  receive  no  net  gain  as  compared 
to  sitting  at  home,  they  will  do  the  latter." 

And  that,  the  Wyman  report  indicates,  is  exactly  what 
has  happened;  the  penalizing  of  earned  income  under  this 
requirement  plainly  discourages  recipients  of  aid  from 
taking  the  initiative  in  efforts  to  reduce  their  dependency. 
"For  a  long  time  the  Department  construed  the  law  very 
narrowly  because  it  didn't  wish  to  encourage  a  pension 
program  in  public  assistance.  Later  regulations  allowed 
an  employed  recipient  the  cost  of  transportation  expenses, 
union  dues,  uniforms,  etc.,  in  computing  his  grant,  but 
since  these  are  out-of-pocket  expenses  anyway  there  is  no 
net  gain  to  the  individual,"  the  report  points  out. 

The  recommendation  of  the  Wyman  report  refers  specif¬ 
ically  to  ADC  recipients,  but  it  may  well  serve  to  reinforce 
the  "incentive"  principle  wherever  the  paramount  welfare 
objective  of  self-support  is  applicable:  "Therefore,  as  an 
incentive  to  recipients  to  seek  employment  the  Department 
should  change  its  regulations  to  permit  mothers  who  have 
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appropriate  child  car©  facilities  available,  and  adolescent 
youth  particularly,  to  retain  a  part  or  all  of  their  net 
earnings  for  future  identifiable  needs.  These  needs  in¬ 
clude  school  clothing,  books  or  tuition,  better  quality 
clothing  for  office  employment,  cosmetics  and  other  aids 
to  appearance  in  seeking  better  jobs,  etc.,"  the  report 
proposes.  "These  changes  in  regulations  should  be  dis¬ 
seminated  widely  in  order  to  encourage  recipients  to  take 
employment  and  for  better  public  understanding  of  the 
purposes  and  objectives  of  the  program." 

This  express  recognition  of  the  positive  role  of 
"incentives,"  in  the  form  of  realistic  exemptions  of 
earned  income,  is  potentially  a  step  forward.  But  it  is 
to  be  noted  that  the  income  allowances  referred  to  by  the 
Wyman  report  —  and  now  incorporated  in  the  administrative 
program  changes  ordered  by  Secretary  Ribicoff  --  are  pin¬ 
pointed  "for  future  identifiable  needs,"  rather  than  for 
the  improvement  of  current  conditions,  however  pressing. 

And  it  is,  of  course,  in  the  immediate  present,  in  the 
ongoing  effort  to  raise  one’s  living  standards  and  better 
one’s  circumstances,  that  "incentives"  have  their  most 
direct  reference.  Yet  neither  present  regulations  nor 
those  anticipated  under  the  Ribicoff  plan  permit  recipients 
to  meet  without  penalty  those  of  their  current  needs  that 
are  not  remunerated  by  the  aid  grant. 

Moreover,  even  to  provide  for  future  contingencies 
requires  the  possibility  of  accumulating  resources;  but  at 
this  point  recipients  of  welfare  aid  find  themselves 
frustrated  by  the  arbitrary  limitations  of  personal  property 
and  resources  universally  imposed  under  the  program.  For 
the  incentive  principle  underlying  exempt  earnings  to 
become  a  meaningful  reality,  therefore,  the  states  must 
take  action  to  liberalize  their  unrealistic  restrictions 
on  the  retention  of  personal  property;  and  at  the  same  time 
the  federal  administration  must  make  clear  the  genuineness 
of  its  own  conversion  to  the  principle  of  incentive  exemp¬ 
tions  of  earnings  --  toward  which,  unfortunately,  it  has 
shown  a  notable  lack  of  enthusiasm  ever  since  Congress 
approved  the  principle  over  its  strenuous  opposition  more 
than  a  decade  ago. 

While  this  anticipated  move  of  the  Kennedy  Adminis¬ 
tration's  new  welfare  policy  is  generally  a  constructive 
one,  another  of  the  President’s  terse  phrases  is  (at  least 
in  the  absence  of  explicit  definition)  both  less  clear  and 
less  promising.  That  is  the  phrase  which  expresses  his 
preference  for  "services  instead  of  support."  At  bottom, 
of  course,  financial  support  to  the  needy  is  itself  a 
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service ,  often  the  most  appropriate  service  of  all.  What 
is  ambiguous  and  worrisome  about  this  phrase  of  the 
President’s  is  the  implied  suggestion  that  "non-support ive 
or  non-economic  services  may  be  expected  to  supplant  the 
traditional  economic  basis  of  public  assistance  (and  con¬ 
ceivably  of  vocational  rehabilitation  as  well). 

The  operative  word  in  the  President’s  message  is 
"stress."  No  one  is  likely  to  oppose  an  emphasis  upon 
"rehabilitation  instead  of  relief,"  nor  even  perhaps  a 
less  happy  emphasis  upon  "services  instead  of  support.* 

But  if  what  is  intended  by  the  word  "stress"  is  not  simply 
an  indication  of  top  priorities  and  preferred  goals  but  the 
active  elimination  or  rejection  of  the  stated  alternatives, 
then  there  is  cause  for  concern.  For  a  certain  measure  of 
"relief"  surely  remains  an  indispensable  (if  residual) 
ingredient  of  public  assistance  for  those  whose  economic 
need  is  urgent  and  whose  condition  is  irreparable.  And 
a  more  substantial  measure  of  "support"  remains,  for  a 
much  greater  body  of  recipients,  not  only  as  indispensable 
but  as  a  wholly  positive  and  desirable  expression  of  that 
"social  standard"  so  well  described  by  the  Wickenden  report  - 
i.e.,  the  minimum  guarantee  of  security  and  health  which  a 
a  responsible  society  is  able  and  willing  to  provide  for  all 
its  members. 

It  may  be  hoped  that  the  Kennedy  Administration  will 
not  continue  to  stress  "services,"  or  anything  else,  "instead 
of  support"--  but  that  it  will  place  its  emphasis  rather 
upon  constructive  forms  of  support  instead  of  short-sighted 
policies  inadequate  or  destructive  of  that  purpose. 

All  this  renewed  emphasis  upon  services,  which  so 
pervades  the  official  and  quasi-official  pronouncements 
summarized  above,  has  other  dubious  features  as  well.  The 
kinds  of  services  which  seem  generally  to  be  contemplated  -- 
mainly  those  associated  with  individualized  casework  such 
as  diagnosis,  counseling,  adjustment,  and  the  like  —  have 
undeniable  merit  in  certain  places  and  certain  programs. 

But  their  merit  is  not  universal  and  rarely  paramount.  The 
stubborn  fact  which  no  amount  of  professional  sophistication 
can  push  aside  is  that  the  overriding  deprivation  faced  by 
many  recipients  of  public  assistance  is  neither  psycholog¬ 
ical  nor  physical  but  economic  and  sociological.  Specific¬ 
ally,  it  results  from  absence  of  employment  and  of  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  employment.  Nor  is  there  anything  novel  in  this 
situation.  "In  the  early  days  of  World  War  II,"  as  David 
S.  French  has  pointed  out,  "social  workers  saw  persons  whom 
they  had  not  been  able  to  help  through  individualized  case¬ 
work  services  suddenly  become  self-directing,  self-support¬ 
ing  individuals.  The  reason  was  simple.  They  were  wanted 
in  the  economy." 
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No  less  plainly,  many  of  those  whom  it  is  now  proposed 
to  help  through  individualized  casework  services  suffer 
from  an  identical  pestilence:  they  are  not  wanted  in  the 
economy.  Particularly  is  this  true  of  those  minority-group 
members  who  comprise  the  bulk  of  the  caseload  in  such 
programs  as  ADC  (where,  paradoxically,  the  push  for  "serv¬ 
ices”  is  most  adamant).  Their  need  is  dominantly  and  un¬ 
mistakably  for  jobs,  and  for  the  opportunities  and  skills 
which  will  open  the  gate3  of  employment  to  them.  Their 
need  for  other  services  —  however  individualized,  profes¬ 
sionalized,  or  sympathetic  —  is  entirely  incidental  and 
minimal. 

Indeed,  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  the  conventional 
services  of  casework,  misapplied  to  such  instances  of  hard 
physical  and  economic  want,  may  often  be  negative  and  even 
actively  destructive  in  their  effect.  What  is  the  relevance 
of  "orientation"  and  "adjustment"  services  for,  say,  the 
Negro  father  who  cannot  find  work?  Is  it  to  teach  him 
resignation  and  polite  submission  to  a  nomadic  second-class 
destiny?  And  what  of  the  young  blind  person  who  finds  him¬ 
self  the  victim  of  a  similar,  if  less  conspicuous,  discrim¬ 
ination?  Is  he  to  be  "oriented"  to  an  acceptance  of  the 
sheltered  workshop  as  his  predestined  fate? 

This  is  not,  let  it  be  plainly  stated,  in  any  sense 
an  "attack"  upon  the  established  concept  of  casework 
services,  the  values  of  which  are  immense  and  permanent. 

It  is  intended  rather  as  a  caution  against  uncritical 
acceptance  of  the  retrogressive  dogma  which  lurks  behind 
such  glib  expressions  as  that  of  "services  instead  of 
support."  For  if  there  is  much  to  be  said  for  serv ices , 
in  their  proper  place  and  perspective,  there  is  no  less  to 
be  said  for  support  in  its  own  rightful  place  --  more 
precisely,  for  those  constructive  forms  of  economic  support 
which  stimulate  and  pave  the  way  to  ultimate  self-support . 


BLIND  TEACHERS  HOLD  SECOND  CONFERENCE 


At  the  request  of  many  who  had  participated  in  the 
first  Conference  on  Exchange  of  Ideas  and  Techniques  for 
Blind  Teachers  and  Student  Teachers  ( see  THE  BLIND  AMERICAN, 
May  1961),  a  second  day-long  conference  was  convened  in 
Los  Angeles  on  December  2  under  auspices  of  the  University 
of  Southern  California’s  School  of  Education. 
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General  Manager  of  the  teachers*  conference  was  Jack 
Swanson,  a  teacher  at  Hawthorne  (California)  Intermediate 
School.  Co-chairmen  for  the  morning  and  afternoon  ses¬ 
sions  were  Dr.  Isabelle  L.  D.  Grant,  famed  blind  educator 
who  teaches  at  Washington  Irving  Junior  High  School  in 
Los  Angeles,  and  Miss  Onvia  Ticer,  a  teacher  in  the  Grant 
Elementary  School,  San  Lorenzo,  California. 

The  opening  speech  of  the  conference  was  delivered 
by  Dr.  Wendell  E.  Cannon,  director  of  teacher  education 
at  U.S.C.,  who  emphasized  his  university’s  policy  of 
considering  only  the  individual  applicant,  his  abilities 
and  suitability  for  his  profession,  rather  than  the 
condition  of  blindness. 

Delivering  the  keynote  address,  Dr.  Grant  pointed 
out  that  the  purpose  of  the  conference  was  not  to  delve 
into  teaching  methodology  but  to  present  a  forum  for  the 
exchange  of  ideas  and  techniques  which  experienced  blind 
teachers  in  the  field  had  found  practical  and  helpful 
over  the  years.  Through  such  exchange  and  communication 
it  was  hoped  that  all  teachers  might  gain  confidence  in 
themselves  as  well  as  improve  the  efficiency  of  their 
instruction.  Dr.  Grant  said. 

"Practical  Techniques  in  Classroom  Management"  was 
the  subject  of  Miss  Ticer* s  presentation  as  leader  of 
the  morning  discussion  meeting.  The  handling  of  children 
both  individually  and  in  groups,  playground  management, 
the  use  of  chalkboard  and  bulletin  board,  and  cafeteria 
duties  were  among  the  topics  covered  by  the  San  Lorenzo 
teacher,  who  gave  particular  stress  to  the  importance  of 
preparation  and  organization  in  assuring  the  smooth 
operation  of  any  classroom. 

Miss  Ticer  introduced  the  gathering  to  Ben  Sanamatsu, 
a  San  Jose  resource  teacher,  who  demonstrated  various 
techniques  in  the  teaching  of  geometry  and  penmanship, 
emphasizing  the  need  for  mastery  of  the  latter  skill  by 
every  blind  instructor.  An  introduction  to  the  group’s 
discussion  of  "Aspects  of  Individual  and  Group  Discipline" 
was  presented  by  Don  Erickson,  sixth-grade  teacher  of 
Costa  Mesa,  California,  who  was  unable  to  attend  the 
conference  but  submitted  a  tape  recording  of  his  talk. 
Noting  that  the  task  of  classroom  discipline  is  part  and 
parcel  of  the  teacher’s  preparation  and  his  close  atten¬ 
tion  to  detail  in  every  class  procedure,  Mr.  Erickson 
drew  the  conclusion  that  blindness  by  itself  is  not  a 
decisive  factor  in  the  maintenance  of  class  discipline. 
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Robert  Acosta,  a  young  teacher  currently  in  training 
at  Los  Angeles  State  College,  gave  the  conferees  his 
impressions  of  "Problems  in  Practice  Teaching."  A  relat¬ 
ed  topic,  "Problems  of  a  Beginning  Teacher,"  was  inform¬ 
atively  treated  by  Miss  Carol  Hardacre,  a  novice  teacher 
of  second-grade  classes  in  La  Puente,  California. 

Main  speaker  during  the  afternoon  session  of  the 
conference  was  Richard  Haley,  director  of  teacher  services 
for  the  California  Teachers’  Association  (southern  section), 
who  focused  his  talk  upon  legal  aspects  of  the  employment 
problem  faced  by  blind  teachers.  He  pointed  out  that 
blind  teachers,  like  all  others,  are  eligible  for  workmen's 
compensation  coverage  and  that  in  cases  of  classroom 
accidents  the  fact  of  a  teacher’s  blindness  cannot  by 
itself  be  construed  as  "negligence."  Mr.  Haley's  address 
was  followed  by  lengthy  discussion  centering  on  the  wide¬ 
spread  practice  of  discrimination  against  blind  teaching 
applicants  by  local  school  boards.  Declaring  that  the 
authority  of  such  boards  to  make  their  own  rules  and 
regulations  is  governed  by  consistency  with  state  laws 
(which  in  California  contain  no  requirement  of  visual 
acuity  for  receiving  a  teaching  credential),  Mr.  Haley 
voiced  confidence  that  the  mounting  success  of  blind 
teachers  already  on  the  job  would  eventually  be  sufficient 
to  end  local  discriminatory  practices. 

Implementing  Mr.  Haley's  legal  approach  was  a  talk 
by  a  young  San  Rafael  (California)  high-school  teacher, 
Arturo  Baca,  who  analyzed  his  own  year-long  experience  of 
"Interviews  and  Applications"  --  and  frustrations  — 
culminating  in  final  success  through  the  assistance  of 
the  University  of  California  teacher  placement  service. 

He  counselled  young  applicants  against  displaying  attitudes 
of  immaturity  or  over-aggressiveness,  pointing  out  that 
interviewers  are  practical  persons  who  genuinely  desire 
to  know  how  a  blind  teacher  plans  to  go  about  his  job. 

Dr.  Grant,  in  a  report  on  "The  Blind  Teacher  in  the 
Teaching  Profession  --  a  National  Viewpoint,"  discussed 
recent  developments  across  the  country  with  particular 
reference  to  newly  published  studies  on  blind  teachers 
in  the  public  schools. 

Present  at  the  conference,  in  addition  to  the  61 
participating  teachers  and  students,  were  representatives 
from  the  American  Brotherhood  for  the  Blind  and  the 
California  Council  of  the  Blind,  along  with  numbers  of 
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rehabilitation  officers,  social  workers  and  administrat¬ 
ors.  A  full  account  of  the  conference  proceedings  may¬ 
be  obtained  by  readers  of  THE  BLIND  AMERICAN  upon  applic 
ation  to  Dr.  Isabelle  Grant,  8£l  West  l+Oth  Place,  Los 
Angeles  37;  or  to  Miss  Onvia  Ticer,  63  Dutton  Avenue, 

San  Leandro,  California. 


AURORA  STILL  LIGHTS  THE  WAY 
By  Donald  C.  Capps 


(Editor's  note:  Mr.  Capps  is  second  vice  president 
of  the  National  Federation  of  the  Blind  and  past  president 
of  the  South  Carolina  Aurora  Club  of  the  Blind,  a  state 
affiliate  of  the  NFB.) 


The  South  Carolina  Aurora  Club  of  the  Blind,  Inc., 
is  proud  to  announce  the  inauguration  this  month  of  the 
state's  first  PBX  braille  switchboard  training  program. 
The  bold  new  venture  has  been  made  possible  through  the 
cooperation  and  assistance  of  the  Columbia  Council  of 
the  Telephone  Pioneers  of  America,  together  with  the 
Columbia  chapter  of  the  Aurora  Club.  With  facilities 
located  at  the  Columbia  chapter's  new  $30,000  Center, 
the  switchboard  training  program  will  be  under  the 
direction  of  Miss  Lois  Bolton,  the  state's  first  PBX 
braille  switchboard  operator  and  presently  Its  only  one. 

Many  readers  will  recall  ’’the  Lois  Bolton  Story”  — 
relating  how  Miss  Bolton  with  the  help  of  the  Aurora 
Club  received  training  at  the  Minneapolis  Society  for 
the  Blind,  subsequently  found  employment  at  Kohn' s  and 
Company  in  Columbia,  and  has  since  been  hailed  by  her 
employer  as  the  best  switchboard  operator  his  firm  has 
ever  had. 

A  few  months  ago,  when  the  new  center  of  the 
Columbia  chapter  was  approaching  completion,  contacts 
were  made  with  the  telephone  company  concerning  the 
possible  installation  of  a  braille  switchboard  in  the 
center.  It  soon  turned  out,  however,  that  the  financial 
cost  of  installation  and  rental  of  this  elaborate  equip¬ 
ment  would  be  prohibitive.  At  that  point  our  club 
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approached  the  Columbia  Council  of  the  Telephone  Pioneers 
of  America  —  an  organization  well-known  for  its  interest 
in  various  endeavors  of  the  blind.  In  view  of  the  spec¬ 
ial  character  of  the  Telephone  Pioneers,  we  felt  that  a 
braille  switchboard  project  might  well  be  found  pertinent 
to  their  concerns.  Our  thinking  proved  entirely  correct, 
as  this  fine  organization  of  telephone  employees  with  its 
background  of  more  than  20  years'  service  immediately 
demonstrated  keen  interest  in  the  new  program.  A  few 
weeks  ago  we  were  advised  by  the  Pioneers'  President, 

J.  W.  Harris,  that  the  group  had  unanimously  voted  to 
finance  our  braille  switchboard  training  program  — 
including  not  only  it3  installation  but  also  rental  and 
maintenance  of  the  switchboard.  Jubilation  reigned 
supreme  in  the  Aurora  Club  --  and  still  does. 

As  evidence  of  the  excellent  opportunities  this  type 
of  training  affords  to  blind  persons,  it  may  be  noted 
that  Kenneth  Jernigan,  former  NFB  vice-president  who  is 
director  of  the  Iowa  Commission  for  the  Blind,  has  success¬ 
fully  placed  no  less  than  six  blind  persons  within  two 
years  as  braille  switchboard  operators.  We  believe  that 
the  potential  opportunities  in  our  own  state  are  no  less 
than  those  of  Iowa.  Under  the  skilled  direction  of  Miss 
Bolton,  the  Aurora  Club  looks  forward  to  an  ever-expanding 
program  of  training  and  employment  in  this  promising  new 
line  of  enterprise  for  the  blind. 

"The  rung  of  a  ladder,"  as  someone  has  said,  "was 
never  meant  to  rest  upon,  but  only  to  hold  a  man's  foot 
long  enough  to  put  the  other  a  little  higher." 


BROTHERS  ...  &  OTHERS 


Blind  Strikers  Sign  Up  with  AFL-CIO.  Blind  shelter¬ 
ed  workshop  employees  of  the  St.  Louis  (Mo.)  Lighthouse, 
on  strike  for  improved  wage  and  working  conditions,  recent¬ 
ly  turned  to  organized  labor  for  help  in  their  campaign, 
according  to  a  news  report  in  the  St.  Louis  POST-DISPATCH 
(November  26,  1961).  About  75  of  the  Lighthouse  workers 
were  said  to  have  joined  the  International  Leather  Goods, 
Plastics  and  Novelty  Workers'  Union  of  the  AFL-CIO. 

The  blind  workers'  strike  was  the  outcome  of  long 
and  futile  efforts  by  employees  to  gain  the  ear  of  Light¬ 
house  officials  for  their  petitions,  the  newspaper 
indicated.  "A  Shops  Progress  Committee,  established 
three  years  ago  to  represent  the  employees  before  the 
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Lighthouse  board  of  directors,  has  had  little  success  in 
obtaining  better  working  conditions  or  settling  matters 
of  job  security  and  wage  rates  in  discussion,"  according 
to  a  spokesman  for  the  sheltered  workers. 

Lighthouse  employees  were  said  to  have  sought  the 
help  of  the  leather-workers  union  after  a  blind  worker 
in  the  shop  was  discharged  for  refusing  to  work  overtime* 
Subsequent  efforts  by  the  union  to  gain  approval  for  a 
union  election  in  the  Lighthouse,  however,  were  turned 
down  by  the  National  Labor  Relations  Board. 

Wesley  Johnson,  president  of  the  Lighthouse  board, 
reportedly  said  the  board  had  decided  it  cannot  enter 
into  a  collective  bargaining  agreement  with  a  union 
because  the  board  is  "not  empowered,  as  a  non-profit 
corporation,  to  delegate  any  responsibility  for  operation 
of  the  agency.  To  recognize  the  union  would  not  accom¬ 
plish  a  thing  except  to  take  money  out  of  the  workers1 
pockets  for  union  dues,"  the  official  stated. 

Are  there  still  any  who  would  like  to  argue  that 
"no  one  is  opposed"  to  the  right  of  blind  people  to 
organize? 


#  -* 
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Riesel  Named  to  President's  Committee.  Victor 
Riesel,  widely  syndicated  newspaper  columnist  who  was 
blinded  five  years  ago  by  an  acid-hurling  assailant,  was 
recently  appointed  by  President  Kennedy  as  vice-chairman 
of  the  President's  National  Committee  on  Employment  of 
the  Physically  Handicapped.  Riesel,  whose  New  York- 
based  columns  focus  upon  exposures  of  alleged  labor 
racketeering  practices,  will  serve  under  the  continuing 
chairmanship  of  General  Melvin  M.  Maas. 

#  x  #  x 


New  Policy  on  Recordings.  Reprinted  from  the 
NEWSLETTER  of  Recording  for  the  Blind,  Inc.:  "With  some 
16,000  blind  students  in  the  elementary  and  secondary 
schools  this  year  —  a  number  expected  to  increase  to 
over  17,000  next  year  --  it  is  obvious  that  the  demand 
for  recorded  textbooks  is  increasing  to  a  point  where  no 
one  organization  can  possibly  handle  it  all.  The  Execu¬ 
tive  Committee  of  Recording  for  the  Blind  has  therefore 
recommended  that  after  this  winter  we  should  limit  our 
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service  to  what  we  can  do  efficiently  and  well  --  that 
we  should  offer  primarily  a  quality  program  in  higher 
education  —  for  high  school  students  preparing  for 
college,  for  blind  college  students  and  for  blind  adults 
in  education  or  professional  training.  Therefore  we 
shall  discontinue  recording  books  for  grade  school  use. 
The  only  exception  to  this  will  be  our  recording  of 
books  for  blind  children  in  the  Connecticut  public 
schools,  which  we  shall  continue  under  special  arrange¬ 
ment  with  the  Connecticut  State  Board  of  the  Blind." 


Survey  of  Blind  Technical  Aids.  An  international 
survey  and  analysis  of  technical  devices  designed  for 
the  education,  rehabilitation  and  personal  aid  of  blind 
persons  has  recently  been  begun  by  the  American  Found¬ 
ation  for  the  Blind  as  a  result  of  urging  by  the  World 
Council  for  the  Welfare  of  the  Blind  and  the  American 
Foundation  for  Overseas  Blind. 

Planned  to  culminate  in  an  international  conference 
on  technical  devices  this  coming  spring,  the  global 
survey  of  "success  and  failure  in  efforts  to  alleviate 
the  effects  of  blindness  upon  an  individual"  is  said  by 
the  AFB  to  arise  from  the  pressing  need  for  an  efficient 
system  of  "international  exchange  and  cooperation"  in 
the  field  of  technical  aids. 

The  project  reportedly  has  been  made  possible 
through  grants  from  the  U.S.  Department  of  Health, 
Education  and  Welfare,  the  Irene  Heinz  Given  and  John 
LaPorte  Given  Foundation,  the  Howe  Press  of  Perkins 
School  for  the  Blind,  and  the  Gustavus  and  Louise 
Pfeiffer  Research  Foundation,  Inc. 

■k  #  #  *  *  #  # 


What  about  $100  Bills?  A  new  device  said  to  be 
capable  of  identifying  the  denomination  of  bills  up  to 
$20  —  thus  hopefully  freeing  blind  merchants  from 
dependence  upon  the  honesty  of  their  customers  —  has 
been  perfected  by  a  Texas  inventor,  according  to  an 
item  in  LISTEN.  Produced  by  Surber  Electronics  Corpor¬ 
ation  of  Wichita  Falls,  Texas,  the  "Surber  Teller" 
reportedly  fits  on  desk  or  counter  and  is  simple  to 
manipulate.  After  the  operator  wraps  the  bill  around 
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a  special  plate,  inserts  the  plate  in  a  machine  and  twists 
a  knob,  he  holds  four  fingers  over  a  set  of  four  plunger 
buttons.  If  the  number  one  button  pops  up,  the  bill  is 
a  $1;  number  two  button  means  a  $2  bill,  number  three 
and  number  four  $10.  If  all  four  buttons  pop  up,  the 
inventor  promises,  the  bill  is  a  twenty. 


#  Vt  -it-  if  is-  it  * 


Blind  Rehab  Training  Program.  America’s  Second 
college  program  designed  to  prepare  graduate  students 
for  employment  in  the  rehabilitation  of  the  blind  and 
visually  impaired  was  inaugurated  last  fall  at  Western 
Michigan  University  in  affiliation  with  the  Veterans 
Administration  hospital  at  Hines,  Illinois,  according 
to  a  report  in  the  BVA  BULLETIN  (Publication  of  the 
Blinded  Veterans  Association).  The  first  such  program 
was  instituted  at  Boston  College  a  year  earlier. 

Operating  under  a  grant  from  the  Office  of  Vocation¬ 
al  Rehabilitation,  the  Western  Michigan  VA  program  expects 
to  accommodate  12  graduate  students  per  year  in  two 
semesters  of  studies,  followed  by  a  semester  in  clinical 
training  at  the  rehabilitation  center  of  the  Hines  VA 
hospital.  On  completion  of  their  training  students  will 
receive  master's  degrees  as  physical  orientation  and 
mobility  specialists  for  the  blind. 
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FEDERAL  WELFARE  PROGRAM  SCORED  BY  NFB 


(Editor’s  note:  Following  is  a  Legislative  Bulletin 
released  in  February  by  the  National  Federation  of  the  Blind 
for  the  information  of  its  members.) 


The  public  welfare  program  of  the  Kennedy  Administration 
made  its  arrival  on  the  New  Frontier  in  the  second  month  of 
1962  —  accompanied  by  a  fanfare  of  publicity  and  persuasion 
which  has  given  a  somewhat  misleading  impression  of  sweeping 
change  and  progress. 

The  President’s  special  message  on  welfare,  conveying 
the  substance  and  objectives  of  the  program,  was  delivered 
to  Congress  on  February  1.  Immediately  on  its  heels  came 
the  Administration  bill  (H.R.  10032)  "to  extend  and  improve 
the  public  assistance  and  child  welfare  services  programs  of 
the  Social  Security  Act."  One  week  later  the  House  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  held  brief  hearings  on  the  measure  —  clear¬ 
ly  bespeaking  the  Administration's  concern  to  move  its  pro¬ 
gram  as  rapidly  as  possible  toward  congressional  deoision. 
John  Nagle,  the  NFB's  Washington  representative,  presented 
testimony  before  the  House  committee,  along  with  HEW  Secre¬ 
tary  Ribicoff  and  the  spokesmen  of  most  major  social  welfare 
agencies.  The  NFB  will  submit  more  extensive  testimony  at 
later  hearings  of  the  Senate  Finance  Committee. 

The  importance  to  the  blind,  for  good  or  ill,  of  this 
spate  of  official  activity  is  evident  and  far-reaching. 

Apart  from  its  direct  effects  upon  the  public  assistance 
program  of  Aid  to  the  Blind,  the  overall  purposes  of  the 
welfare  legislation  carry  broad  implications  for  the  future 
security  and  well-being  of  the  nation's  [j.00,000  blind  men 
and  women. 

The  most  significant  (and  dubious)  features  of  the  new 
program,  for  the  blind  as  for  all  other  recipients  of  public 
assistance,  are  three:  (1)  a  pervasive  emphasis  on  the 
required  provision  of  "services"  by  the  states,  purportedly 
aimed  at  the  goals  of  self-care  and  self-support;  (2)  the 
authorization  of  so-called  "community  work  and  training 
programs"  —  in  reality  work-relief  projects  —  in  connection 
with  ADC;  and  (3)  the  provision  for  a  single  new  category, 
which  the  states  may  or  may  not  adopt,  combining  the  programs 
of  aid  to  the  aged,  blind,  and  disabled.  Each  of  these  key 
features,  along  with  certain  others,  deserves  to  be  analyzed 
in  more  detail. 
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Services.  The  Administration’s  insistent  emphasis  upon 
’’services  instead  of  support”  reflects  the  predominant 
orientation  of  its  program  around  the  heatedly  controversial 
problems  of  dependent  children  and  their  families.  In  essence 
the  decision  has  been  to  deal  with  these  problems  through 
accelerated  and  intensified  casework  services.  Specifically, 
the  program  as  set  forth  in  administrative  regulations  and 
legislative  proposals  requires  (rather  than  permits)  the 
states  to  make  a  specified  variety  of  such  services  available, 
not  only  to  ADC  recipients  but  to  other  categories  as  well; 
it  increases  the  share  of  federal  participation  for  these 
services  from  50  to  75  per  cent;  and  it  requires  the  states, 
with  correspondingly  augmented  federal  participation,  to  put 
into  immediate  effect  plans  for  expanded  training  of  profes¬ 
sional  personnel  in  order  to  meet  shortages  of  skilled  staff 
and  more  especially  to  deal  with  certain  social  and  domestio 
problems  peculiar  to  the  ADC  caseload.  (Under  ADC  these 
services,  described  as  ”self-care  or  self-support  services,” 
will  be  afforded  to  relatives  with  whom  dependent  children 
are  living  as  well  as  to  the  children  themselves.) 


New,  combined  category.  The  Administration’s  welfare  bill 
provides  for  a  new  category  (title  XVI),  which  the  states  are 
free  to  adopt  if  they  wish,  combining  the  programs  of  aid  to 
the  aged,  blind  and  disabled  previously  handled  separately 
under  titles  I,  X,  and  XIV.  In  general,  the  features  which 
have  been  unique  to  each  of  the  old  categories  of  recipients 
will  remain  applicable  to  such  recipients  alone  under  the  new 
heading.  Thus,  for  example,  the  earne d-income  exemption 
under  title  X  will  still  apply  only  to  blind  recipients. 
However,  the  blind  and  disabled  will  receive  medical  assist¬ 
ance  under  the  same  formula  presently  in  effect  for  the  aged 
under  title  I.  The  existing  separate  program  of  medical 
assistance,  provided  under  the  Kerr-Mills  bill  for  medically 
Indigent  aged,  will  no  longer  be  available  to  elderly  blind 
and  disabled  persons  receiving  public  assistance. 


Community  work  programs.  In  a  radical  departure  from 
present  welfare  policies  the  Kennedy-Ribicoff  program  auth¬ 
orizes  federal  support  for  "community  work  and  training” 
projects  giving  employment  to  relatives  (18  or  older)  of 
dependent  children  aided  by  public  assistance.  State  plans 
are  required  to  give  assurance  that  (1)  appropriate  health 
and  safety  standards  will  be  met;  (2)  pay  rates  will  be 
not  less  than  the  applicable  minimum  rate  under  state  law 
for  the  same  type  of  work,  if  there  is  any  such  rate,  and 
not  less  than  the  prevailing  wage  rates  on  similar  work  in 
the  community  ;  (3)  the  work  projects  ’’serve  a  useful  public 
purpose  ;  and  (k)  workers  will  have  reasonable  opportunities 
to  seek  regular  employment.  The  states  also  would  be  ex¬ 
pected  to  make  arrangements  with  educational  and  employment 
agencies  looking  toward  employment  and  occupational  training 
of  the  relatives. 
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Reduction  of  residence  requirements.  Among  other  im¬ 
portant  features,  the  bill  would  prohibit  the  states  from 
imposing  a  residence  requirement  of  more  than  one  year  in 
its  public  assistance  programs  —  as  opposed  to  the  present 
ceiling  of  five  years.  A  comparable  change  would  be  made  in 
title  IV  of  the  Act,  eliminating  the  present  one-year  re¬ 
quirement  for  a  dependent  child  if  he  lives  with  a  relative 
who  has  been  a  resident  of  the  state  for  one  year  preceding 
the  application  for  aid.  In  addition,  the  bill  would  provide 
for  slightly  more  federal  funds  for  those  states  which  abol¬ 
ish  their  residence  requirements  for  all  categories  of 
recipients.  These  features  of  the  program  are  clearly 
affirmative  and  long  overdue. 

Recipient  Fraud.  Mention  should  be  made  of  an  adminis- 
trative  regulation  promulgated  under  the  new  program  with 
respect  to  the  definition  of  fraud  in  public  assistance. 

State  welfare  administrators  and  workers  have,  of  course, 
always  maintained  procedures  for  investigation  and  control 
of  improper  payments  and  willful  misrepresentation.  Legal 
provisions,  however,  within  a  given  State  have  often  varied 
from  program  to  program  and  been  less  severe  for  some  than 
for  others.  The  new  regulation  adds  to  these  existing  safe¬ 
guards  by  requiring  that  the  definition  of  fraud  for  purposes 
of  public  assistance  must  be  the  same  as  the  general  state 
law  relating  to  fraud.  In  effect,  the  law  and  spirit  of 
welfare  here  give  way  to  the  law  of  crimes.  The  inflexibil¬ 
ity  and  potential  severity  of  this  requirement  is  evident  in 
the  language  now  added  to  the  Public  Assistance  Handbook; 
"Fraud,  in  all  of  its  aspects,  is  a  matter  of  law.  The 
definition  of  fraud  that  governs  between  citizens  and  govern¬ 
mental  agencies  is  found  in  the  general  statutes  of  all 
states.  Prosecution  therefor  and  the  imposition  of  a  penalty 
if  the  individual  is  found  guilty,  are  prescribed  by  law  and 
are  the  responsibility  of  the  law  enforcement  officials  and 
the  courts." 

Although  the  imposition  of  this  punitive  spirit  upon  the 
welfare  program  results  directly  from  the  well-known  contro¬ 
versies  peculiar  to  the  ADC  program,  the  newly  required 
definition  of  fraud  will  necessarily  apply  to  all  categories 
of  public  assistance  recipients.  Thus  the  blind  —  along 
with  the  aged  and  the  disabled  --  will  shoulder  the  same 
burden  of  official  surveillance  and  suspicion  as  any  of  the 
most  "deviant"  members  of  the  ADC  caseload  (e.g.,  unmarried 
mothers  and  absent  fathers). 

Some  conclusions.  Throughout  the  elaborate  tapestry  of 
the  proposed  new  welfare  program,  on  its  administrative  as 
on  its  legislative  side,  runs  a  single  conspicuous  thread. 
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fashioned  of  red  tape.  That  thread,  which  provides  the  clue 
to  the  whole  design,  is  the  emphasis  upon  ’’services"  and 
safeguards  aimed  at  reducing  the  public  assistance  rolls. 
Behind  this  emphasis  and  its  specific  formulations  lies  the 
Administration's  highly  sensitized  reaction  to  the  outcry 
against  supposed  abuses  and  failures  in  the  ADC  program.  One 
of  its  direct  consequences  is  the  new  and  stringent  defin¬ 
ition  of  recipient  fraud.  Another  is  the  revival  of  the  poor 
law  requirement  of  the  "work  test, "in  essentially  the  same 
form  recently  and  notoriously  brought  to  life  in  Newburgh, 

New  York.  Still  another  reflection  of  this  emphasis  is  the 
renaming  of  the  federal  bureau  formerly  known  as  the  Bureau 
of  Public  Assistance;  henceforth  it  is  to  be  the  Bureau  of 
Family  Services. 

In  short,  what  the  Administration  (and  specifically  the 
Department  of  HEW)  has  uppermost  in  mind  in  its  welfare  pro¬ 
posals  is  the  correction  of  a  distressing  and  embarrassing 
situation  in  the  ADC  program.  Much  the  greater  part  of  its 
projected  services  and  provisions  are  expressly  geared  to 
meet  this  special  problem.  But,  entirely  apart  from  the 
question  of  their  appropriateness  or  adequacy  for  ADC  itself, 
their  consequences  both  immediate  and  potential  for  the  other 
programs  of  public  assistance  are  clearly  formidable  —  and 
mostly  ominous. 

A  single  example  of  these  effects  may  serve  to  illus¬ 
trate.  The  community  work-relief  programs  now  authorized 
for  relatives  of  dependent  children  must  necessarily  take 
into  aocount  the  particular  characteristics,  including  the 
incapacities  and  disabilities,  of  such  persons;  thus  female 
relatives,  for  instance,  are  to  be  placed  in  special  work  or 
training  projects  suitable  to  their  limited  physical  capac¬ 
ities.  On  the  basis  of  this  experience  and  precedent,  the 
clamor  for  future  extension  of  the  work  requirement  to  blind 
and  disabled  recipients  of  public  assistance  may  readily  be 
anticipated. 
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SUCCESS  STORY  OF  AN  OLD  TROUPER 
By  Anthony  Mannino 


(Editor’s  note:  Mr.  Mannino  is  Executive  Secretary  of 
the  American  Brotherhood  for  the  Blind.) 


We  were  on  our  way  to  Fresno  to  attend  a  convention  of 
the  California  Council  of  the  Blind.  The  fast-moving  station 
wagon  in  which  we  were  riding  had  just  topped  another  rise  in 
the  highway  when  the  alert  blind  Southern  gentleman  sitting 
beside  the  driver  turned  to  us  to  answer  a  question  which  had 
just  been  jokingly  tossed  at  him.  His  velvet-smooth  voice 
was  strong  and  clear. 

”1  was  born  in  Georgia  only  fifteen  years  after  the 
signing  of  the  peace  at  Appomatox,"  he  declared.  This  state¬ 
ment  was  greeted  by  a  burst  of  laughter  from  the  rest  of  us 
and  James  B.  Garfield,  the  Southern  gentleman  himself,  happily 
joined  in  the  good-natured  banter  that  followed.  We  did  not 
know  it  at  the  moment,  but  we  were  on  our  way  to  a  convention 
that  was  going  to  elect  this  fabulous  seventy-seven-year-old 
campaigner  to  the  post  of  Secretary  of  the  California  Council 
of  the  Blind.  This  was  in  May,  1959. 

Now,  as  he  works  toward  his  eighty-first  birthday,  he 
is  undoubtedly  still  one  of-  the  busiest  blind  persons  in  the 
country.  It  wasn’t  easy  to  get  him  to  stand  still  long 
enough  for  a  glance  at  his  past  and  his  present  various 
activities.  He  was  born  in  Atlanta,  Georgia,  September  19, 
l88l.  What  Jim  likes  to  call  his  "vagabond  life"  began 
after  he  left  school  at  the  age  of  fifteen.  A  slight  flare- 
up  of  trouble  with  his  eyes  did  not  hinder  him  from  seeking 
a  career  on  the  theatrical  stage.  In  1903  he  left  Atlanta 
and  went  to  New  York  and  by  1907  he  "made"  the  Broadway 
stage  in  a  hit  play, about  West  Point  called  "Classmates,"  a 
Harris-Lasky  production.  His  acting  career  was  interrupted 
by  World  War  I.  He  enlisted  in  the  Air  Force  as  a  private. 
Before  the  war  ended  he  had  attained  the  rank  of  Sergeant- 
Major. 


He  returned  to  the  theatre  and  subsequently  to  the  new 
rising  medium  of  radio  and  radio-dramatics.  This  brought 
Jim  to  Hollywood,  California,  in  1930,  where  he  continued  a 
bright  career  in  radio  broadcasting.  The  demand  for  his 
special  talent  and  versatility  kept  him  busy  in  this  work 
for  the  next  ten  years.  He  ranged  the  field  from  news- 
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dramatization  to  "soap  operas."  During  the  last  two  of  these 
years  he  realized  that  his  sight  was  beginning  to  fail  rapidly. 
In  19l|.0 ,  like  the  trouper  that  he  is,  he  accepted  the  inevit¬ 
able.  He  quit  radio  and  quietly  prepared  for  a  new  life.  He 
was  sixty  years  old  now,  but  this  did  not  hinder  his  almost 
immediate  adjustment  to  blindness.  He  took  the  time  to  get 
a  guide  dog  and  then  went  to  work  in  an  aircraft  plant. 

There  he  met  other  blind  persons  and  started  to  learn  about 
the  many  problems  of  the  blind. 

At  the  end  of  World  War  II  most  of  the  blind  workers  in 
defense  plants  were  dropped  from  the  payrolls,  Jim  along  with 
the  rest.  Although  he  was  not  too  worried  about  himself,  Jim 
saw  the  need  of  a  united  effort  on  the  part  of  the  blind  to 
improve  their  social  and  economic  status.  He  searched  for  a 
way  to  achieve  these  goals  and  found  that  an  organization  of 
blind  persons  was  already  in  existence  in  Los  Angeles,  known 
as  the  Los  Angeles  County  Club  of  the  Adult  Blind.  He  attend¬ 
ed  the  club’s  next  meeting,  an  election  meeting.  The  young 
President,  Perry  Sundquist,  declined  to  accept  the  office 
again.  Someone  nominated  "John  Barrymore,"  meaning  Jim  Gar¬ 
field,  but  Jim  reminded  them  that  he  was  not  yet  a  member. 

This  proved  to  be  no  problem.  They  voted  him  in  as  a  member, 
collected  his  dues  and  promptly  proceeded  to  elect  him  Pres¬ 
ident.  This  was  the  beginning  of  his  intense  activity  with 
the  organized  blind. 

In  this  same  period  after  the  war,  the  American  Feder¬ 
ation  of  Radio  Artists  opened  a  radio  dramatics  school  and 
Jim  was  chosen  to  be  a  member  of  the  faculty.  The  purpose 
of  the  school  was  to  provide  "refresher  courses"  for  return¬ 
ing  war  veterans  who  planned  to  resume  their  work  in  the 
broadcasting  industry.  After  this  school  had  served  its 
purpose  and  closed  its  doors,  Jim  opened  his  own  dramatics 
school  specializing  in  voice  training.  At  the  same  time  he 
was  doing  some  free-lance  writing  of  radio  scripts. 

During  the  twelve  years  he  held  the  presidency  of  the 
County  Club,  Jim  led  the  organization  through  many  tough 
battles.  He  became  known  as  a  rugged  fighter  and  always 
boldly  stood  up  to  the  many  storms,  some  of  which  burst 
around  his  own  gray  head.  His  zest  for  combat  in  seeking 
the  goals  of  the  organized  blind  has  not  diminished. 

While  the  California  Council  of  the  Blind  was  gaining 
strength  under  the  strong  leadership  of  Dr,  Newel  Perry  and 
Dr.  Jacobus  tenBroek,  Jim  Garfield  guided  the  L.A.  County 
Club,  the  strongest  of  the  Los  Angeles  Council  affiliates 
in  its  various  projects  and  the  1947  fight  against  the 
Constitutional  Amendment  which  threatened  the  Welfare  and 
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Institutions  Code  of  California*  As  a  part  of  this  effort, 

Jim  went  back  into  radio  broadcasting  with  his  own  program. 

It  was  a  quarter-hour  weekly  show  designed  to  acquaint  the 
sighted  public  with  the  constructive  aims  of  the  blind  and 
the  need  for  rehabilitation,  job  opportunities  and  complete 
understanding.  He  still  has  this  program  called  "A  Blind 
Man  Looks  at  You,"  each  Wednesday  morning  on  the  same  station, 
KGFJ,  Los  Angeles.  He  is  truly  the  voice  of  the  blind  in 
Southern  California. 

Recognizing  the  need  for  a  recreation  center  for  the 
blind,  Jim  initiated  a  fund-raising  campaign  that  led  to  the 
building  of  Atkinson  Auditorium  at  the  Braille  Institute  of 
America.  Besides  helping  to  promote  the  growth  of  the  Braille- 
Institute,  he  has  taken  an  active  part  in  its  programs  as  an 
advisor  and  volunteer  Instructor.  In  appreciation  for  his 
many  services  through  the  years,  the  Institute  rewarded  him 
with  an  honorary  life  membership. 

Alert  and  quick  of  step,  Jim  still  uses  a  guide  dog. 

Fiera,  his  present  guide,  is  the  third  dog  he  has  owned.  It 
is  understandable  why  Jim  has  also  taken  a  very  active  part 
in  guide  dog  programs.  He  was  appointed  to  the  State  Board 
of  Guide  Dogs  for  the  Blind  by  Governor  Warren,  again  by 
Governor  Knight,  and  last  year  by  Governor  Brown.  The  high 
standards  attained  by  the  guide  dog  schools  in  California 
are  in  part  a  result  of  Jim’s  outstanding  effort  in  this 
field.  He  is  also  responsible  for  promoting  legislation 
which  recognizes  the  traffic  and  travel  status  of  the  guide 
dog. 


In  the  fall  of  I960,  just  after  his  seventy-ninth  birth¬ 
day,  Jim  was  re-elected  secretary  of  the  California  Council 
of  the  Blind  and  is  still  in  that  office  lending  his  great 
energy  to  the  expanding  activities  of  the  Council.  It  seems 
almost  impossible,  with  his  many  and  various  activities, 
that  Jim  could  have  any  time  left  to  devote  to  his  personal 
endeavors.  But  he  has,  and  he  does. 

In  195>7,  the  Viking  Press  published  Jim's  first  full- 
length  book,  "Follow  My  Leader".  This  book  has  been  a  best¬ 
selling  work  of  juvenile  fiction,  the  story  of  a  blind  boy 
and  his  guide  dog.  It  is  also  on  the  Talking-Book  list.  In 
19^9,  Viking  published  Jim's  second  book,  "They  Like  You 
Better,"  another  juvenile  fiction  story.  This  one  concerns 
an  orphan  boy  who  works  In  a  pet  shop.  Jim  is  now  working 
on  a  third  book. 

We  must  not  fail  to  mention  Jim's  hundreds  of  talks  and 
lecture  engagements,  most  of  them  in  connection  with  some  one 
of  his  many  activities  for  the  blind  or  his  writings.  A 
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colorful  and  convincing  speaker,  he  is  in  great  demand  for 
appearances  before  service  organizations,  school  and  co 
student  groups,  PTA  meetings,  and  library-author  conferences. 

It  would  be  a  tremendous  challenge  for  any  much  younger 
man  to  keep  pace  with  Jim  Garfield  as  he  races  through  his 
daily  schedule.  This  has  been  proven  to  me  on  several  occas¬ 
ions  when  I  have  been  with  him.  He  has  no  intention  of 
easing  the  tempo  of  his  effort.  "There  is  too  much  to  do  yet, 
he  says,  "especially  in  the  field  of  educational  and  employ¬ 
ment  opportunities  for  our  young  blind  people.  I  intend  to 
help  until  we  gain  a  fair  and  equal  chance  In  our  society  for 
these  kids." 

He  means  every  word  of  this  —  as  proven  by  the  vigor 
and  enthusiasm  with  which  he  still  spearheads  the  attack  on 
the  barriers  remaining  in  the  path  of  the  blind. 


JOHN  NAGLE  TESTIFIES  AT  WELFARE  HEARINGS 


Three-day  public  hearings  on  the  Administration’s  new 
welfare  proposals,  embodied  in  H.R.  10032,  were  held  in 
Washington  during  mid-February  by  the  House  Ways  and  Means 
Committee.  Among  those  presenting  oral  testimony,  along 
with  HEW  Secretary  Abraham  Ribicoff  and  the  spokesmen  for 
more  than  a  dozen  major  welfare  agencies,  was  John  F.  Nagle, 
chief  of  the  Washington  Office  of  the  National  Federation  of 
the  Blind. 

Prior  to  delivering  his  statement,  the  NFB' s  Washington 
representative  was  the  subject  of  the  following  tribute  by 
Congressman  Eugene  J.  Keogh  of  New  York,  a  member  of  the 
House  committee:  "Mr.  Chairman,  may  I  say  before  Mr.  Nagle 
testifies  that  it  is  always  a  pleasure  for  me  to  have  the 
opportunity  to  hear  him  in  public  or  in  private,  for  he 
always  transmits  his  message  in  lucid  language  and  In  con¬ 
cise  form."  Committee  Chairman  Wilbur  Mills,  of  Arkansas, 
then  replied:  "I  am  sure  all  of  us,  Mr.  Keogh,  agree  with 
your  evaluation  of  Mr.  Nagle  and  we  are  pleased  to  have  him 
with  the  Committee  this  morning." 

Nagle's  testimony  emphasized  that  while  the  organized 
blind  of  the  Federation  "commend  the  Department  for  the 
declaration  of  hope  contained  in  the  provisions  of  H.R. 10032, 
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we  are  concerned  by  the  seeming  contradictions  of  some  of  its 
provisions.”  He  pointed  in  particular  to  the  proposal  for  a 
new  optional  public  assistance  category  ”in  which  the  aged, 
blind,  and  the  disabled  would  be  all  things  to  all  clients; 
where  the  distinctive  needs  of  the  aged,  the  blind,  and  the 
disabled  would  be  disregarded;  where  their  unique  problems 
could  receive  little,  if  any,  specialized  attention  toward 
their  solution.” 

Noting  that  the  problems  of  the  aged  are  different  from 
those  of  the  blind,  and  the  problems  of  the  disabled  are 
different  from  both,  the  NFB’s  Washington  chief  declared 
that  ”each  group  needs  separate  and  specially  trained  person¬ 
nel,  informed  on  the  nature  of  their  difficulties  and  partic¬ 
ularly  qualified  to  help  toward  their  solution.  We  believe 
that,  if  rehabilitation  is  to  be  the  goal  of  public  assist¬ 
ance  —  and  we  firmly  believe  it  should  be  —  then  the 
categorical  approach  must  be  retained  and  strengthened,  not 
abandoned  or  weakened.” 

AAWB  Opposed 

A  similar  expression  of  concern  over  the  consequences 
of  the  proposed  joint  category  appeared  in  written  testimony 
submitted  to  the  committee  by  George  Keane,  chairman  of  the 
legislative  committee  of  the  American  Association  of  Workers 
for  the  Blind.  Asserting  that  the  wording  of  the  new  title 
"may  create  some  very  profound  problems,"  Keane  pointed  out 
that  "throughout  the  United  States  there  has  been  a  slow  but 
very  certain  development  towards  specialization  in  all  areas 
of  education  and  rehabilitation,  as  well  as  in  medicine,  law, 
engineering,  and  all  of  the  sciences.  In  education  and  re¬ 
habilitation  work  for  the  blind  has  always  felt  that  a 
categorical  approach  to  the  particular  problems  arising  out 
of  blindness  was  an  absolute  essential  to  success,  either  in 
education  or  in  rehabilitation.” 

The  AAWB  spokesman  also  was  apprehensive  that  proposed 
provisions  of  the  bill  would  "deny  to  all  commissions  for 
the  blind  who  function  under  categorical  programs  any  new 
funds  available  under  title  XVI  (medical  care).  It  would 
seem  that  this  would  be  reactionary  and  would  do  much  to 
destroy  many  excellent  programs  now  functioning  under  cate¬ 
gorical  aid,"  he  said.  He  went  on  to  urge  that  "the  new 
formula  be  applicable  to  all  categories  and  that  the  new 
(medical)  services  made  possible  under  title  XVI  be  written 
in  some  way  into  each  of  the  other  four  titles." 

The  proposal  of  the  Administration’s  bill  to  extend  the 
principle  of  work-relief  to  the  public  assistance  program  of 
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Aid  to  Dependent  Children  —  already  under  attack  by  the 
National  Federation  of  the  Blind  and  other  groups  —  was 
singled  out  for  criticism  in  the  testimony  of  Monsignor 
Raymond  J.  Gallagher,  secretary  of  the  National  Conference 
of  Catholic  Charities.  While  favoring  the  general  direction 
of  the  welfare  proposals  "from  a  dole  to  a  program  of  rehab¬ 
ilitation,"  Monsignor  Gallagher  maintained  that  the  contem¬ 
plated  works  program  "does  not  get  at  the  basic  problem  of 
those  able-bodied  men  on  relief,"  and  that  instead  "rehabil¬ 
itation  toward  reasonably  permanent  employment  should  be 
sought . " 

Recognizing  that  the  children  of  unemployed  fathers 
deserve  to  be  fed  and  clothed,  "we  also  recognize  the  basic 
injustice  of  putting  an  able-bodied,  willing- to-work  father 
into  the  category  of  a  relief  recipient,"  Monsignor  Gallagher 
stated.  "What  does  this  do  to  the  family  structure,  whose 
leader  and  provider  this  father  should  be?  Why  put  him  on 
relief  awaiting  a  job  that  will  very  likely  never  turn  up, 
due  to  technological  and  industrial  change?  Why  not  send 
him  to  a  training  program,  preparing  him  with  a  new  skill  to 
take  his  place  in  the  new  labor  force  of  tomorrow?  Why  not 
pay  him  a  subsistence  rate  while  in  training  that  will  sup¬ 
port  him  and  his  family  in  adequacy  and  dignity?" 

He  pointed  out  that  "we  did  something  like  this  under 
the  G.I.  bill.  This  program  produced  many  of  the  skilled 
engineers,  technicians,  professional  and  semi-professional 
personnel  now  enjoying  regular  employment.  It  could  work 
again. " 

Sooial  Workers'  View 


The  National  Association  of  Social  Workers,  represented 
by  two  spokesmen  at  the  House  committee  hearings,  also  in¬ 
dicated  (if  more  indirectly)  its  reservations  concerning  the 
value  of  the  proposed  work  test  in  public  assistance.  In  a 
supplementary  announcement  of  its  1962  legislative  goals, 
submitted  to  the  committee,  the  Association  set  forth  a 
separate  "Statement  on  Work  Relief"  which  opened  with  the 
underlined  words  "No  objectives  are  endorsed"  and  continued: 
".  ,  .  but  if  strategic  considerations  demand  work  relief 
associated  with  public  assistance,  such  work  relief  programs 
should  be  operated  under  standards  that  proteot  the  health 
and  safety  oi  the  workers  as  well  as  "provide  work  with 
training  and  re-training  emphasis  designed  to  make  the  best 
use  of  the  skills  of  the  unemployed." 

Another  innovation  ot  the  new  welfare  bill  — —  providing 
day-oare  facilities  for  dependent  children  whose  mothers  are 
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employed  on  work  projects  —  drew  critical  fire  from  the  New 
York  State  Catholic  Welfare  Committee  in  a  written  statement 
submitted  at  the  hearings.  "We  are  deeply  concerned  that  the 
proposal  for  federal  support  of  day  care  programs  has  been 
presented  without  an  adequate  showing  that  the  provision  of 
such  services  will  serve  to  strengthen  family  life  of  those 
who  are  receiving  public  assistance,"  the  statement  said. 

"Unlimited  day  care  services,  such  as  are  proposed,  will, 
in  our  opinion,  weaken  family  ties,  by  encouraging  mothers  to 
leave  their  children  in  day  care  facilities  while  they  pursue 
activities  whioh  do  not  directly  contribute  to  strengthening 
family  life.  The  basic  objective  of  preserving  the  home  as 
a  social  unit  upon  which  the  children  depend  was  the  under¬ 
lying  philosophy  of  the  ADC  program.  Its  distortion,  by 
unlimited  extension,  is  believed  one  of  the  present  weaknesses, 
which  diminishes  its  value  as  a  program  to  strengthen  family 
life."  The  statement  urged  that  if  any  program  of  day-care 
services  be  approved  "that  it  be  drastioally  modified  to 
limit  it  to  programs  under  the  auspices  of  welfare  agencies, 
with  rigid  Intake  standards." 

NRA  Testifies 

A  further  area  of  controversy  opened  up  by  the  Adminis¬ 
tration's  bill  --  the  somewhat  clouded  relationship  of  publio 
assistance  agencies  and  vocational  rehabilitation  agencies 
under  the  new  program  --  was  explored  in  the  testimony  of 
E.  B.  Whitten,  executive  director  of  the  National  Rehabil¬ 
itation  Association.  Although  he  expressed  confidence  that 
a  more  effective  relationship  could  emerge  from  the  program, 
the  NRA's  spokesman  voiced  "considerable  fear  that  this  re¬ 
lationship  will  be  jeopardized"  unless  the  present  bill  is 
substantially  revised  in  its  provisions  for  rehabilitation 
services  to  welfare  clients. 

"Although  we  are  in  general  support  of  the  bill,  we  are 
frank  to  state  that  as  now  written  some  of  its  language 
would  cause  misunderstanding  and  confusion  and  might  even 
tend  to  undermine  the  generally  good  relations  existing 
between  public  welfare  and  rehabilitation  agencies  in  the 
states,"  he  said.  In  particular,  Whitten  feared  that  it 
would  be  possible  under  the  bill  "for  a  public  welfare  agency 
with  the  use  of  federal  funds  to  actually  provide  vocational 
education  services,"  which  are  presently  provided  by  the 
separate  agencies  in  these  fields. 

Whitten's  testimony  was  given  support  by  Andrew  Marrin, 
chief  of  California's  vocational  rehabilitation  service,  who 
stressed  the  scarcity  of  trained  personnel  in  public  assist¬ 
ance  and  recommended  more  systematic  arrangements  with 
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existing  vocational  rehabilitation  agencies  to  implement  the 
rehabilitative  provisions  of  the  new  welfare  program. 

Among  others  testifying  before  the  ways  and  Means  Com¬ 
mittee  during  the  hearings  were  Patrick  A.  Tompkins,  Massa¬ 
chusetts  Commissioner  of  Public  Works;  Nelson  H,  Cruikshank, 
director  of  the  social  security  department  of  the  APL-CIO; 

Dr.  Ellen  Winston,  in  behalf  of  the  American  Public  Welfare 
Association;  Herbert  R.  Brown,  president  of  the  National 
Council  of  State  Directors  of  Rehabilitation;  Joseph  H.  Reid, 
executive  director  of  the  Child  Welfare  *  League  of  America; 
Bradshaw  Mintner  and  the  Rev.  Sheldon  Rahn,  for  the  National 
Council  of  Churches,  and  James  A.  Evans,  representing  the 
National  League  of  Senior  Citizens. 


THE  RIBICOFF  STATEMENT:  FLIMFLAM  INCARNATE 

Congress  and  the  nation  were  greeted,  early  in  February, 
with  an  inspiring  account  of  a  model  public  welfare  program 
delivered  by  Secretary  Abraham  Ribicoff  of  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education  and  Welfare.  Testifying  before  the  House 
Ways  and  Means  Committee,  the  Secretary  depicted  a  bold  new 
program  of  "comprehensive  changes"  based  on  a  "process  of 
reappraisal  .  .  .  possibly  unprecedented  in  its  scope  and 
depth."  This  vast  and  marvelous  enterprise  was,  he  said, 
embodied  in  "a  landmark  bill  (which)  will  bring  a  new  spirit 
in  our  public  welfare  programs." 

But  the  bill  which  the  Secretary  appeared  to  be  describ¬ 
ing  never  materialized.  Instead,  after  completing  his  moun¬ 
tainous  labor  of  rhetoric.  Secretary  Ribicoff  brought  forth 
a  mouse:  H.R,  10032,  the  Administration's  modest  and  gen¬ 
erally  conventional  Public  Welfare  Amendments  of  1962. 

There  are  doubtless  things  to  be  said  for  some  parts  of 
the  present  welfare  bill.  There  are  other  things,  very 
serious  things,  to  be  said  against  it.  But  the  thing  which 
must  be  said  before  all  else  is  that  this  bill  bears  little 
visible  relation  to  the  effusive  claims  and  self-congratu¬ 
lations  contained  in  the  Secretary's  statement.  From  begin¬ 
ning  to  end,  his  19-page  testimonial  displays  a  power  of 
imagination  and  lyricism  so  extraordinary  as  to  place  it 
among  the  more  spellbinding  works  of  contemporary  fiction. 

The  illusion  which  the  Secretary's  statement  seeks  to 
create  is  indicated  by  a  neat  introductory  touch  surely 
inspired  by  the  genius  of  Madison  Avenue.  The  word  SPIRIT 
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is  spelled  out  in  the  initial  letters  of  the  program* s  "six 
new  objectives"  as  presented  in  the  bill:  namely,  (1)  Serv¬ 
ices;  (2)  Prevention;  (3)  Incentives;  (I4.)  Rehabilitation; 

(5)  Independence,  and  (6)  Training. 

The  trouble  is  that,  once  all  those  words  have  been 
neatly  put  together  to  spell  SPIRIT,  they  cannot  be  made  to 
disappear;  each  of  them  has  to  be  justified.  Here  the  Secre¬ 
tary,  and  his  copy  writers,  have  shown  their  true  mettle. 

Like  good  commercial  persuaders,  they  are  not  deterred  by  the 
faotual  characteristics  of  their  product.  It  is  not  suffic¬ 
ient  to  dwell  on  its  modest  powers  of  palliation  and  relief; 
it  must  be  presented  as  a  revolutionary  wonder  drug,  at  once 
a  curative  and  a  preventative  of  virtually  all  the  ills  that 
society  is  heir  to. 

An  example  will  serve  to  make  the  point.  "The  byword 
of  our  new  program,"  said  the  Secretary,  "is  prevention  -- 
and  where  it  is  too  late  —  rehabilitation  —  a  fresh  start," 
He  went  on  to  stipulate  clearly  what  it  is  that  must  be 
prevented:  nothing  less  than  the  underlying  social  conditions 
of  dependency  and  poverty  brought  on  by  rising  unemployment, 
changing  industrial  demands,  discriminatory  practices,  "dras¬ 
tic  shifts  in  our  sooial  structure."  And  how  is  the  welfare 
program  to  deal  preventively  with  these  vast  and  deep  dis¬ 
locations  of  society?  The  Secretary  was  equally  explicit  in 
his  answer:  "Now  how,  you  may  ask,  is  this  accomplished? 

The  answer  is:  through  professional,  skilled  serv ices . " 

Again  the  mouse  exposes  its  head  beneath  the  mountain. 

The  solution  to  the  problems  of  poverty  and  social  disorgan¬ 
ization  is  to  be  found  —  presto  —  in  the  personal  services 
of  casework.  The  travesty  of  inverted  values  and  misplaced 
emphasis  which  this  complacent  formula  presents  has  been 
dealt  with  elsewhere  and  need  not  be  recapitulated  (see 
"Whither  the  New  Frontier?"  THE  BLIND  AMERICAN,  January  1962). 
It  does  not  appear  once  only:  it  is  repeated  and  paralleled 
over  and  over  in  the  Secretary's  statement  with  respeot  to 
all  the  looming  issues  and  supposed  objectives  of  public 
welfare.  Thus,  for  another  instance,  much  is  made  of  the 
importance  of  "training"  as  a  major  goal  of  welfare  — 
conveying  the  deliberate  impression  of  concerted  and  large- 
scale  efforts  at  vocational  training  and  preparation;  but 
in  fact  it  turns  out  that  the  training  which  is  contemplated 
is  not  for  welfare  recipients  at  all  but  rather  for  staff 
workers  and  administrators. 

Again,  the  Secretary  speaks  in  grandiose  terms  of  the 
"rehabilitative  road"  purportedly  mapped  out  by  the  legis¬ 
lation,  and  makes  of  this  concept  another  basic  plank  of 
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hi3  welfare  platform.  But  in  fact  he  is  unable  to  specify 
any  other  examples  of  the  new  spirit  of  rehabilitation  than 
those  (once  again)  of  casework  services  or  else  of  conven¬ 
tional  referral  to  the  existing  resources  of  vocational 
education. 

Yet  again.  Secretary  Ribicoff  makes  much  of  the  need  for 
"incentives"  to  augment  opportunity  and  encourage  self-support; 
but  the  only  incentive  he  is  able  to  specify  is  the  picayune 
allowance  to  ADC  recipients  of  certain  minor  out-of-pocket 
costs  in  connection  with  employment  (in  considering  the  amount 
of  their  grant)  which  touch  the  obvious  and  overriding  problem 
not  at  all. 

And  so  it  goes  throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  this 
extraordinary  piece  of  rhetorical  flummery.  The  facts  are 
either  ignored  or  camouflaged;  what  matters,  it  seems,  is  to 
give  the  Congress  and  the  public  a  vision  of  brave  new  worlds 
conquered,  of  great  decisions  undertaken  and  sweeping  changes 
on  the  way.  But  when  we  oome  down  to  earth  from  this  spec¬ 
tacular  space  flight,  we  find  that  we  have  indeed  been  carried 
"out  of  this  world." 

What  is  most  unfortunate  about  this  performance  is  not 
simply  that  the  aotual  provisions  of  the  Administration's 
welfare  legislation  have  been  misrepresented  —  or  not  repre¬ 
sented  at  all.  More  serious  still  is  the  likelihood  that  the 
nation  may  come  to  believe  that  its  pressing  welfare  needs 
and  problems  are  in  truth  being  met  and  solved  by  the  Public 
Welfare  Amendments  of  1962  --  as  portrayed  by  the  Secretary 
of  HEW. 

If  that  should  turn  out  to  be  the  case.  Secretary  Ribl- 
coli  will  be  guilty  not  merely  of  manuf ac turing  a  myth  but 
of  perpetrating  a  hoax. 


WEST  VIRGINIA  JUNKS  WORK-RELIEF  PROGRAM 

The  official  enoouragement  now  given  by  the  Federal 
Administration  to  community  programs  of  work-relief  under 
publio  assistance  (see  "Federal  Welfare  Program  Scored  by 
Ni< B,  in  this  issue)  has  given  rise  to  mounting  concern  over 
the  punitive  consequences  of  such  labor  tests  as  a  condition 
ol  receiving  public  aid.  Doubts  concerning  the  efficacy  of 
these  measures,  however,  while  broadly  challenging  their 
social  purpose  and  moral  character,  have  not  often  ventured 
to  question  the  underlying  assumption  of  their  economic 
practicality. 
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That  basic  assumption  has  been  openly  and  bluntly 
brought  into  question  by  the  February  announcement  of  West 
Virginia's  Welfare  Commissioner  that  the  state's  federally- 
backed  "work  for  your  welfare  check"  plan  was  being  abandoned 
as  a  poor  answer  to  the  economic  problems  of  the  state.  The 
West  Virginia  program  had  received  federal  money  last  year 
only  after  being  named  an  unemployment  "disaster  area." 

As  reported  in  From  the  State  Capitals,  an  impartial 
bulletin  of  legislative  analysis,  Commissioner  W.  Bernard 
Smith  asserted  that  the  current  program,  which  assigns 
able-bodied  unemployed  fathers  to  state  work  projects  as 
a  condition  of  ADC  aid,  has  failed  to  solve  any  long-range 
problems.  While  it  has  put  some  money  into  West  Virginia's 
economy,  at  the  end  of  January  some  62,000  residents  of  the 
state  remained  unemployed. 

"Nobody  ever  thought  /the  program/  would  solve  the 
unemployment  problem,"  Smith  was  reported  as  saying.  "But 
when  you  can't  get  industry,  you  get  money  from  any  source 
you  can."  He  added  that  his  main  purpose  in  recommending 
the  program  to  the  state  legislature  in  1961  had  been  to 
"get  money  into  the  economy." 

The  West  Virginia  legislature  has  been  cool  to  the 
program  in  proposed  spending  measures,  the  bulletin  reported. 
If  no  further  action  is  taken,  the  plan  will  expire  June  30  - 
having  cost  $4,930,000  in  state  funds  and  $15  million  in 
federal  funds. 

Smith  reportedly  emphasized  that  he  was  unable  to  see 
any  long-range  benefits,  even  with  work  required,  from  the 
program.  "We  did  what  we  could  to  accomplish  our  purpose 
until  we  oould  work  out  a  permanent  solution,"  he  said. 

"If  there  is  a  bundle  of  cash  available,  you  try  to  take 
advantage  of  it." 


MORE  ON  COMING  NFB  CONVENTION 

New  Information  on  the  forthcoming  annual  convention 
of  the  National  Federation  of  the  Blind,  slated  for  Detroit 
July  ij.  through  July  7,  has  been  furnished  by  Stanley  Oliver 
of  the  NFB' s  host  state  affiliate.  Correcting  an  earlier 
announcement  on  the  meeting  (see  THE  BLIND  AMERICAN,  Decem¬ 
ber,  1961),  Mr.  Oliver  points  out  that  the  correot  days  of 
the  week  are  Wednesday.  July  4,  through  Saturday  the  7th. 
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The  first  convention  session  will  convene  promptly  at  9  A.M. 
Wednesday;  the  final  session  is  to  adjourn  no  later  than 
^  p.m.  on  Saturday.  (Other  details  of  convention  hotel 
arrangements  and  rates  are  as  stated  in  the  previous  announce¬ 
ment.)  In  sending  letters  of  reservation  to  the  Detroit 
Statler  Hilton  Hotel  (or  the  adjacent  Tuller  Hotel),  conven¬ 
tion-goers  are  urged  to  mention  attending  the  NFB  meeting 
and  to  forward  a  carbon  copy  to  Mrs.  Bertha  Cothery,  1201 
Colton,  Detroit  3,  Michigan. 

For  youngsters  and  their  parents  on  hand  the  evening 
before  July  l|.th,  a  special  outing  has  been  arranged  by  Harry 
Hunter  to  a  local  amusement  park  with  transportation  and  all 
rides  free.  Those  staying  at  the  hotel  on  this  evening  will 
enjoy  fine  piano  and  organ  music  under  the  direction  of  Ford 
Lefler.  This  will  be  in  the  Wayne  social  room  on  the  ball¬ 
room  floor  of  the  Statler;  coffee  and  light  edibles  will  be 
served . 

Thursday  afternoon,  July  £th,  will  offer  those  attending 
the  choice  of  two  trips.  The  first  is  a  visit  to  Alexander 
Hall,  the  Canadian  National  Institute  for  the  Blind  resident¬ 
ial  and  workshop  facility  across  the  Detroit  River  in  Canada. 
For  this  trip,  conventioners  are  requested  to  bring  along 
some  identification  as  to  citizenship,  although  (Mr.  Oliver 
points  out)  our  immigration  guards  are  very  friendly,  liberal 
people.  This  tour  may  be  amplified  to  include  a  Canadian 
museum  and  perhaps  an  opportunity  to  sample  real  Canadian 
beer.  The  second  trip  choice  will  be  to  the  engine  plant  of 
the  Ford  Motor  Company,  with  opportunity  for  intimate  exam¬ 
ination  of  this  automated  miracle  where  new  cars  bounce  off 
the  production  line  every  ij.5  seconds.  In  sending  hotel 
reservations,  members  should  Indicate  their  tour  preferences, 
if  any. 

For  those  coming  in  a  day  or  two  early,  Mrs.  Cothery, 

Mrs.  Hamby,  and  others  of  the  convention  registrations  and 
Information  desks  will  be  on  hand  to  take  care  of  registra¬ 
tion  before  the  anticipated  Wednesday  morning  "jam  session." 
Out-of-town  ladies  wishing  to  do  some  shopping  can  bear  in 
mind  that  the  J.  K.  Hudson  department  store,  just  two  blocks 
from  the  Statler,  is  the  world's  largest.  Their  personal 
shopper  service  has  been  alerted  to  aid  delegates  and  con¬ 
vention  hosts  are  working  now  with  senior  girl  scouts  who 
may  act  as  guides. 

Among  the  exhibits  at  the  convention  will  be  an  ample 
spread  of  special  tools,  aids  and  devices  for  the  blind, 
under  tne  supervision  of  Mr.  Arthur  Eisenberg,  regional" 
director  for  the  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind.  The  AFB 
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will  also  have  a  literature  table  including  numerous  free  or 
purchasable  technical  pamphlets.  The  Leader  Dog  League  will 
have  another  of  the  five  display  rooms  on  the  ballroom  floor. 
Their  school,  the  third  largest  in  the  U.S.,  is  just  outside 
Detroit.  Mr.  Pocklington,  the  executive  director,  will  be 
on  hand.  A  purchase  counter  is  now  being  worked  out  by  a 
local  group.  For  those  staying  over  on  Saturday  evening, 
there  should  be  opportunity  to  see  an  open-air  stage  play  at 
Hudson's  Northland  Theatre.  The  play  and  seating  availabil¬ 
ity  will  be  known  only  shortly  before  convention  time; 
announcement  will  be  made  during  the  convention  for  reserv¬ 
ations  from  those  interested.  Transportation  and  admission 
will  be  gratis. 


BROTHERS  ...  &  OTHERS 

AAWB  Names  Executive  Director.  Gordon  Connors,  formerly 
associated  with  the  Catholic  Guild  for  the  Blind,  has  been 
named  the  new  Executive  Director  of  the  American  Association 
of  Workers  for  the  Blind,  according  to  unofficial  but  reli¬ 
able  information.  Connors,  who  is  not  himself  blind,  brings 
to  his  AAWB  post  a  background  of  experience  in  the  fields  of 
vocational  rehabilitation,  sheltered  workshop  management  and 
social  work. 


■Jr  -:$•  -it  »/r  -it  it  it 

Blind  Workers  Gain  Hearing.  Creation  of  a  study  commit¬ 
tee  composed  of  organized  blind  spokesmen  and  state  officials 
to  investigate  wages  and  working  standards  of  state  sheltered 
workshops  was  promised  as  a  result  of  December  meetings  be¬ 
tween  management  and  employees  of  the  California  Industries 
for  the  Blind,  according  to  a  report  in  the  Oakland  (Cali¬ 
fornia)  TRIBUNE. 

Blind  employees  of  the  workshop  pointed  out  that  their 
most  productive  workers  earn  less  than  $2,000,  even  when  they 
have  full  employment,  which  only  a  few  have,  the  newspaper 
reported.  "Lupe  Torrez,  a  director  of  the  Blind  Workers' 
Guild,  said  many  blind  workers  would  be  glad  to  go  off  state 
aid  if  they  could  be  assured  full  time  work  at  an  adequate 
wage,  but  added  that  less  efficient  workers  are  afraid  to 
give  up  state  aid  for  fear  they  cannot  earn  a  living  wage." 

The  article  also  noted  the  complaint  of  blind  workers 
that  poor  quality  materials  purchased  by  the  state  slowed 
up  production  and  cut  down  labor  earnings.  With  respect  to 
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charges  of  arbitrary  firings,  the  paper  noted  that  Torrez  had 
been  given  assurance  "the  guild  will  be  notified  in  cases 
where  an  employee  is  facing  discharge  for  inefficiency. 

Meanwhile,  across  the  bay  in  San  Francisco,  a  December 
grievance  session  between  the  board  of  directors  and  blind 
employees  of  the  Lighthouse  for  the  Blind  resulted  in  the 
possibility  that  a  sightless  person  may  be  installed  as  a 
member  of  the  board,  according  to  the  San  Francisco  CHRONICLE. 

The  newspaper  reported  that  both  sides  had  agreed  after 
a  closed-door  meeting  that  grievances  were  the  product  of 
"faulty  communication"  between  the  board  and  the  workers 

which  could  be  improved  by  direct  representation  of  employees 
on  the  governing  board.  The  grievances  reportedly  centered 

on  the  pricing  of  meals  at  the  Lighthouse  Center,  the  open 
hours  for  recreational  facilities,  and  wage  cuts  among  the 
workshop ' s  "employee-clients . " 


International  Award  to  Blind  Teacher.  Genevieve  Caul- 
pie  ld7~iniIId~Sme!TcanHDe^  pioneer  work  in 

the  Far  East,  was  recently  honored  as  a  recipient  of  the  1961 
Ramon  Magsaysay  Award  for  International  Understanding,  accord¬ 
ing  to  a  report  in  LISTEN.  The  citation,  annually  presented 
to  five  individuals,  is  sponsored  by  a  foundation  set  up  for 
the  purpose  by  the  Rockefeller  Brothers  Fund  in  memory  of  the 
late  Philippines  president. 

The  73-y0ar-old  Miss  Caulfield,  blind  since  infancy, 
first  began  her  career  of  international  work  for  the  blind 
in  1923,  when  she  traveled  to  Japan  and  organized  braille 
classes  for  blind  Japanese.  From  there  she  moved  to  Thailand, 
where  she  inaugurated  a  school  for  the  blind  and  remained 
during  the  second  world  war.  After  the  war  she  returned  to 
Japan  to  help  In  work  for  the  blind,  and  in  195>6  traveled  to 
Saigon  at  the  invitation  of  the  South  Vietnam  government  to 
found  another  school  for  the  blind. 
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George  Magers  Joins  OVR.  George  A.  Magers ,  formerly 
Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Services  to  the  Blind  in  the  Nevada 
State  Welfare  Department,  was  appointed  last  September  to 
the  position  of  Rehabilitation  Specialist,  Division  of 
Services  of  the  Blind,  according  to  an  announcement  from  the 
Federal  Office  of  Vocational  Rehabilitation. 
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Mew  Recipe  Records  Available,  A  new  set  of  Betty  Crocker 
recipe  recordings  —  the  third  to  be  offered  free  to  the  blind 
since  1957  --  has  been  made  available  under  the  title  "Direc¬ 
tions  for  Additional  Betty  Crocker  Mixes."  Produced  by  Gener¬ 
al  Mills,  Inc.,  the  recorded  recipes  have  been  prepared  on 
long-playing  discs  and  follow  the  format  established  by  the 
first  two  such  sets:  "Using  Betty  Crocker  Mixes  (1957)  and 
"Tips  and  Talking  Recipes"  (1958.)  Visually  handicapped 
persons  may  obtain  the  records  by  writing  to:  Betty  Crocker, 
Department  44-0*  Minneapolis,  Minnesota,  enclosing  10  cents 
for  mailing  charges. 
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Braille  Music  Magazine  in  Prospect.  The  Lighthouse 
Music  School  (111  East  59th  Street,  New  York  22,  New  York) 
is  considering  the  publication  of  a  Braille  Music  Magazine 
geared  to  the  interests  of  professionals  and  laymen,  accord¬ 
ing  to  an  announcement  of  the  School.  The  contents  will  be 
drawn  chiefly  from  print  periodicals,  such  as  MUSICAL 
AMERICA,  MUSICAL  COURIER,  and  the  like.  It  will  also  report¬ 
edly  contain  reviews  of  braille  music  publications  and  in¬ 
formation  of  interest  to  professional  blind  musicians.  The 
magazine  will  be  published  quarterly  and  each  issue  will 
contain  about  75  pages,  with  an  annual  subscription  charge 
of  $1.50. 

The  School’s  announcement  states  further:  "We  feel  that 
there  is  a  sufficient  number  of  braille  reading  musicians  in 
this  country  to  support  such  a  periodical;  however,  we  are 
unwilling  to  begin  its  publication  without  first  being  able 
to  ascertain  how  large  a  circulation  it  will  have.  If  you 
are  interested  in  receiving  it,  please  address  your  letters 
to  the  Lighthouse  Music  School,  and  feel  free  to  make  sugges¬ 
tions  about  the  sort  of  material  that  would  interest  you. 

Do  not  send  any  money:  we  will  request  subscription  fees 
when  the  project  is  under  way." 


Police  in  Gary,  Indiana,  recently  nabbed  a  blind  burglar 
who  had  robbed  a  number  of  homes  with  the  help  of  his  guide 
dog,  according  to  an  item  in  LISTEN.  The  sightless  man,  John 
J.  Knowles,  26,  reportedly  was  arrested  on  a  first-degree 
burglary  charge  after  a  witness  had  observed  him  and  his  dog 
climbing  out  of  the  window  of  a  house  he  had  just  robbed. 

The  penalty  imposed  upon  the  pair  by  the  court  was  not  in¬ 
dicated  . 


BVA  Awards  to  Employers.  The  Delco-Ramey  Division  of 
General  Motors,  the  Topeka  "(Kansas )  State  Hospital  and  the 
Pacific  Missile  Range  at  Point  Mugu,  California,  were  joint 
recipients  of  "Employer  of  the  Year”  awards  presented  recent¬ 
ly  by  the  Blinded  Veterans  Association. 

The  organizat ions  were  cited  on  the  basis  of  their  out¬ 
standing  records  in  employing  blind  workers  and  affording 
them  free  and  equal  competition  for  advancement  with  sighted 
workers,  according  to  a  BVA  release.  The  formal  citations 
read:  "For  recognizing  ability  instead  of  disability,  and 

for  maintaining  personnel  policies  which  allow  blind  workers 
to  make  the  most  of  their  talents  and  skills  and  thereby 
fill  a  useful  and  productive  place  in  society." 


Child  With  a  Handicap.  Berthold  Lowenfeld,  long-time 
head  of  the  California  School  for  the  Blind,  is  among  the 
contributors  to  a  recent  volume  dealing  with  the  profession¬ 
al  guidance  of  handicapped  children:  The  Child  with  a  Hand¬ 
icap  --  A  Team  Approach  to  his  Care  and  Guidance,  edited  by 
Edgar  E.  Martmer  and  published  by  Charles  C"]  Thomas  of 
Springfield,  Illinois  (1959).  The  book  is  a  collection  of 
27  papers  by  authoritative  spokesmen  from  various  fields, 
with  one  chapter  devoted  to  visual  defects  of  children. 


Two  papers  on  work  with  blind  children  and  their  parents 
are  contained  in  the  January  (1962)  issue  of  SOCIAL  CASEWORK, 
a  professional  journal  published  by  the  Family  Service  Assoc¬ 
iation  of  America.  "Casework  with  Parents  of  Blind  Children" 
is  written  by  Ada  Kozier,  senior  caseworker  at  the  Jewish 
Guild  for  the  Blind,  and  was  prepared  while  she  was  super¬ 
visor  of  the  agency's  children's  services.  The  second  article, 
"Direct  Intervention  on  Behalf  of  the  Blind  Child,"  is  the 
work  of  Elizabeth  Maloney,  Director  of  Social  and  Educational 
Services  of  the  Industrial  Home  for  the  Blind. 


An  analysis  of  the  visual  characteristics  of  blind 
children,  by  John  Walker  Jones,  has  been  published  by  the 
U.S.  Office  of  Education  under  the  title  Blind  Children: 
Degree  of  Vision;  Mode  of  Reading  (Washington,  Government 
Printing  Office,  1961,  37  PP.)  The  monograph  represents  an 
analysis  of  children  registered  with  the  American  Printing 
House  for  the  Blind  in  January  of  i960  under  the  federal 
law  "To  Promote  the  Education  of  the  Blind."  The  study  is 
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a  source  of  statistical  information  concerning  visual  char¬ 
acteristics  generally,  the  degree  of  the  child's  residual 
vision  and  its  relation  to  the  literature  each  was  reading. 


New  Books  on  Louis  Braille .  Two  new  books  on  the  life 
of  the  founder  of  the  braille  system  have  recently  been  pub¬ 
lished.  LOUIS  BRAILLE,  by  Norman  Wymer,  published  in  England 
by  the  Oxford  University  Press,  is  one  of  the  monographs  in 
the  ’’Lives  of  Great  Men  and  Women”  series.  The  book  is 
illustrated  and  contains  a  bibliography.  TREASURES  AT  MY 
FINGER  TIPS,  by  Brother  Roberto,  was  published  last  year  by 
Notre  Dame's  Dujarie  Press  to  meet  the  need  for  a  children's 
biography,  and  is  part  of  the  "Catholic  Heritage  Series" 
for  grades  I4.-6.  Much  of  the  material  is  adapted  from  an 
earlier  biography  by  Alvin  Kugelmass,  entitled  LOUIS  BRAILLE, 
WINDOWS  FOR  THE  BLIND. 


AT&T  report  in  Braille  and  Records.  The  American  Tele- 
phone  and  Telegraph  Company  again  is  making  its  Annual 
Report  available  in  Braille  and  on  records.  This  is  the  third 
year  special  editions  have  been  produced  for  the  blind. 

The  records  and  Braille  versions  of  the  1961  Annual 
Report  are  being  distributed  to  blind  share  owners  by  the 
Telephone  Pioneers  of  America,  the  organization  of  long- 
service  telephone  people  who  work  with  the  blind  as  one  of 
their  community  service  projects.  Many  Pioneers  have  been 
certified  by  the  Library  of  Congress  to  transcribe  books  and 
other  material  into  Braille. 

Copies  of  the  Braille  and  record  versions  of  the  report 
are  available  upon  request  to  the  Secretary,  American  Tele¬ 
phone  and  Telegraph  Company,  195  Broadway,  New  York  7,  New 
York. 


The  records  and  Braille  books  were  produced  by  the 
Printing  House  for  the  Blind  in  Louisville,  Kentucky.  On 
the  records,  Frederick  R.  Kappel,  chairman  of  the  board  of 
AT&T,  reviews  the  1961  highlights.  Alexander  L.  Stott,  vice 
president  and  comptroller,  discusses  the  financial  state¬ 
ments.  Alexander  Scourby,  who  has  recorded  many  talking 
books  for  the  blind,  narrates  the  complete  text  of  the 
report . 

AT&T  has  some  2,050,000  share  owners.  Production  of 
the  special  reports  came  as  a  result  of  a  suggestion  by  one 
of  the  estimated  i4.,000  AT&T  share  owners  who  are  blind. 


New  Grants  from  Seeing  Eye?  Inc.  Grants  ^7^00  to 
support  four  projects  of  vital  interest  to  e 
approved  at  a  recent  meeting  of  The  Seeing  Eye,  according 
an  announcement  in  the  organization's  journal  San  Francisco 
State  College,  aided  by  a  grant  of  $2,900,  will  conduct  a 
second  summer  workshop  for  teachers  of  blind  ch  0 

subject  of  orientation  and  mobility,  coordinated  by  Professor 
Georgie  Lee  Abel,  formerly  of  the  American  Foundation  for  the 
Blind . 


The  University  of  Minnesota  will  also  hold  a  summer 
workshop  similar  to  the  San  Francisco  session,  for  teachers 
in  the  middle  west  region.  Miss  Jean  Kenmore,  who  directed 
the  course  last  year  for  Minnesotans  only,  will  again  be  in 
charge.  Expenses  will  be  partially  defrayed  by  a  Seeing 
Eye  grant  of  $1|,000,  it  was  reported.  Seeing  Eye  field 
representatives  will  also  serve  as  consultants  in  both  work 
shops . 


The  Right  to  Compete.  "The  lot  of  the  blind  in  Canada 
ia  far  from  satisfactory,"  according  to  an  editorial  in  the 
Christmas  (1961)  issue  of  VISION,  quarterly  publication  of 
the  Canadian  Federation  of  the  Blind.  "Not  more  than  4  PQr 
cent  of  the  capable  blind  in  Canada  are  in  normal  positions, 
while  at  least  60  per  cent  could  be  trained  and  employed." 

The  editorial  alleged  that  other  competitive  periodic¬ 
als  in  Canada  were  opposing  its  publication  and  program  on 
the  basis  that  "the  actual  printing  is  done  by  sighted 
people"  and  therefore  the  magazine  is  not  a  "bona  fide  blind 
industry."  The  editor  commented  that  the  blind-operated 
enterprise  has  a  "right  to  compete"  through  the  employment 
of  whatever  skilled  personnel  are  available,  whether  blind 
or  sighted. 

The  VISION  editorial  recalled  that  the  Canadian  Feder¬ 
ation  of  the  Blind,  described  as  "the  only  rank-and-file 
blind  membership  organization"  in  the  country,  had  grown  to 
encompass  16  branches  across  Canada  since  its  founding  by 
Phillip  E.  Layton  in  1926.  "It  was  the  late  Mr.  Layton  and 
his  organization,  the  Federation,  who  were  almost  wholly 
responsible  for  the  introduction  of  pensions  for  the  blind 
and  in  lowering  the  age  for  receiving  the  blind  pension 
from  40  years  to  10  years,"  according  to  the  magazine. 

"We  have  now  before  the  Federal  Government  (of  Canada) 
a  petition  for  eliminating  the  means  test  in  the  pension, 
on  the  grounds  that  the  blind  have  a  higher  cost  of  living 


and  there  should  be  a  compensating  factor  without  a  means 
test.  The  means  test  promotes  exploitation  by  blind 
agencies,  and  herein  lies  a  tale  which  would  require  too 
much  space  to  develop,”  the  editorial  deolared. 


"New  Horizons  for  the  Blind,"  Recent  developments  in 
science  and  technology"  enhancing'  the  ability  of  the  blind 
to  travel,  read  and  work  --  and  aimed  at  the  ultimate 
achievement  of  a  "substitute  for  vision"  —  were  summarized 
by  LOOK  Magazine  in  an  article  appearing  in  its  January  30 
(1962)  issue. 

More  than  a  few  scientists,  on  the  basis  of  experiments 
with  photoelectric  cells  that  transmit  electrical  signals 
to  the  brain,  evidently  believe  that  such  substitutes  for 
sight  can  be  developed,  according  to  the  magazine.  "Already 
a  number  of  experiments  have  allowed  the  blind  to  ’see' 
light  flashes  by  electrical  stimulation  of  the  brain's  vis¬ 
ual  centers,"  it  was  said.  But  the  article  warned  that  much 
remains  unknown  about  the  neuro- physiology  of  the  brain  and 
that  many  years  of  research  will  be  needed  before  such  pro¬ 
jects  can  be  put  to  practical  use. 

The  journal  listed,  among  other  less  ambitious  projects 
now  under  way,  the  electronic  cane  which  has  often  been 
demonstrated  at  conventions  and  meetings  of  organized  blind 
groups.  The  significance  of  such  devices  was  heightened  by 
the  reported  fact  that  less  than  one  per  cent  of  blind  per¬ 
sons  choose  to  make  use  of  the  services  of  a  guide  dog  for 
travel  purposes. 

The  article  recalled  that  it  was  not  until  World  War  II 
that  a  special  cane  and  "traveling"  technique  were  developed, 
improving  upon  the  ancient  walking  stick  of  the  blind.  "Lt. 
Richard  Hoover,  now  an  eye  surgeon  at  Johns  Hopkins,  was 
working  at  the  Army's  Valley  Forge  General  Hospital  when  he 
designed  a  long- lightweight  cane  and  systematized  the  various 
techniques  for  teaching  the  blind  to  move  around  with  con¬ 
fidence,"  LOOK  reported.  Since  then  thousands  of  blind  men 
and  women  have  been  trained  in  the  use  of  the  cane  and  its 
accompanying  travel  technique. 

Meanwhile  research  on  electronic  guidance  devices  to 
facilitate  travel  was  begun  in  1944  with  the  establishment 
of  the  Committee  on  Sensory  Devices  of  the  National  Research 
Council,  the  article  stated.  The  committee  developed  an 
ultrasonio  instrument  capable  of  seeking  out  most  solid 
objects  as  far  away  as  50  feet.  At  the  same  time  the  Army 
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Signal  Corps  was  turning  out  a  guidance  device  projecting 
visible  light,  which  was  reflected  back  onto  a  photoelectric 
cell;  this  project  reportedly  is  still  being  carried  forward 
by  Prof.  Thomas  A.  Benham  of  Haverford  College  (Pa.)  under  a 
contract  with  the  Veterans  Administration.  A  compact  ob¬ 
stacle  detector  making  use  of  invisible  light  was  said  to 
have  been  already  developed  by  the  professor  and  his  assoc¬ 
iates  . 

Dr.  Eugene  Murphy,  chief  of  research  for  the  VA’s 
Prosthetic  and  Sensory  Aids  Service,  has  foreseen  the  con¬ 
struction  of  a  future  guidance  device  which  would  appear 
ideal  for  the  blind,  according  to  the  LOOK  article.  The 
instrument  would  indicate  all  obstacles,  both  step-ups  and 
step-downs,  and  so  give  assurance  of  a  clear  path  to  the 
sightless  pedestrian.  It  would  include  a  stabilizer,  a 
direction  finder  and  a  dead-reckoning  device,  the  magazine 
said . 


"Fight  for  Sight11  Grants.  The  National  Council  to  Com¬ 
bat  Blindness  has  announced  that  a  total  of  7&  "Fight  for 
Sight"  grants  and  fellowships  are  being  awarded  to  support 
eye  research  during  the  coming  year.  The  awards,  totalling 
more  than  a  quarter  of  a  million  dollars,  will  be  adminis¬ 
tered  at  medical  colleges,  hospitals  and  eye  centers  through¬ 
out  the  nation  and  in  foreign  countries. 

The  numerous  projects  include  a  grant  to  the  Mahatma 
Gandhi  Memorial  Medical  College,  at  Indore,  India,  to  aid  a 
program  of  corneal  transplant  surgery  and  the  development 
of  an  eye  bank  in  that  country.  Other  foreign  awards  in¬ 
clude  support  for  work  at  institutions  in  Bern,  Switzerland; 
Montreal,  Canada;  Kampala,  Uganda,  East  Africa;  Tokushima, 
Japan;  Chonnam,  Korea,  and  Oxford,  England. 

The  National  Council  to  Combat  Blindness,  Inc.,  with 
headquarters  at  4-1  West  57th  Street,  New  York  City,  was 
founded  in  194-6  and  Is  a  voluntary  health  agency  engaged 
primarily  in  supporting  eye  research.  To  date  more  than 
4-00  separate  scientific  investigations  have  benefited  from 
aid  made  possible  by  the  Council,  according  to  a  News- 
Letter  released  by  the  National  Committee  for  Research  in 
Opthalmology  and  Blindness. 


Blind  Ohio  Couple  Lauded.  Mrs.  Jane  Dotson,  psychol¬ 
ogist  and  homemaker  of  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  is  the  subject  of 
a  recent  article  in  VISION  Magazine,  published  by  the 
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Canadian  Federation  of  the  Blind.  Both  Jane  and  her  husband, 
Avery  Dotson,  are  blind. 

’’Jane  received  her  Master  of  Arts  degree  in  psychology 
in  August  (1961)  from  the  University  of  Cincinnati* s  Gradu¬ 
ate  School,  performing  the  almost  incredible  feat  of  complet¬ 
ing  work  for  her  graduate  degree  in  one  year,"  the  article 
stated.  ’’Incredible  because  a  master's  in  one  year  is  an 
unusual  feat  for  the  sighted,  incredible  because  Jane  had 
to  work  from  tape  recordings  and  Braille  notes,  incredible 
because  she  kept  her  home  functioning  smoothly  while  she 
carried  the  heavy  schedule." 

The  article,  entitled  "The  Jane  Dotson  Story,"  recounted 
the  meeting  and  marriage  of  the  couple  15  years  ago  at  the 
Kentucky  School  for  the  Blind,  followed  by  Avery's  subsequent 
graduation  from  Ohio  State  University  as  an  occupational 
therapist,  and  Jane's  own  collegiate  career  from  attainment 
of  Phi  Beta  Kappa  and  the  Bachelor  of  Arts  to  the  completion 
of  an  M.A.  in  psychology. 

"Difficulties,  duties  and  outside  activities  did  not 
prevent  Jane  from  piling  honor  upon  honor,"  the  magazine 
reported.  "She  was  named  to  membership  in  the  campus  chap¬ 
ters  of  Psi  Chi,  national  psychology  honor  society,  and  to 
Tau  Kappa  Alpha,  national  speech  honor  society.  To  qualify 
for  membership  in  Tau  Kappa  Alpha,  high  academic  standing 
must  be  accompanied  by  public  speaking  experience.  Undaunt¬ 
ed,  Jane  made  26  speeches  before  civic  and  social  groups  in 
her  junior  year.  The  following  year  she  made  many  more, 
always  speaking  on  the  subjects  closest  to  her  heart  —  the 
problems  of  communication  and  adaptation  between  the  sighted 
and  the  sightless." 


Irish  Workshop  Strike.  Blind  employees  of  a  sheltered 
workshop  in  Ireland  went  on  strike  last  fall  in  an  effort 
to  increase  wages  and  improve  working  conditions.  It  was 
reported  recently  in  LISTEN .  Some  54  workers  employed  by 
the  Baggot  Street,  Dublin,  workshop  for  the  blind  were  said 
to  have  marched  from  their  shop  to  the  headquarters  of  the 
National  League  of  the  Blind  of  Ireland  to  gain  public 
attention  for  their  dispute.  The  strikers,  all  members  of 
the  National  League,  were  assertedly  seeking  to  put  into 
effect  a  two-dollar  increase  recommended  by  an  Irish  Labour 
Court  last  spring.  No  adjustment  has  apparently  been  made 
in  their  salaries  since  194-8 . 
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Observing  that  "despite  the  blindness  of  Mr.  de  Valera 
(long-time  Irish  prime  minister),  Ireland  is  not  noted  for 
modern  rehabilitation  concepts  in  the  field  of  blindness," 
LISTEN  reported  that  the  Irish  blind  league  is  presently 
seeking  to  gain  parity  of  wages  with  local  unskilled  labor 
for  its  members  employed  in  the  nation’s  workshops. 

W  W  J#  w  w  w  %  ^ 
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Arizona  Exemption  Urged.  A  recommendation  that  the 
Arizona  legislature  enact  a  measure  permitting  blind  persons 
to  earn  more  in  private  income  without  affecting  their  welfare 
grants  has  been  made  by  the  Arizona  State  Welfare  Board. 

According  to  an  item  in  the  legislative  bulletin  FROM 
THE  STATE  CAPITALS,  the  board  action  was  only  a  recommend¬ 
ation  to  the  lawmakers  but  was  accompanied  by  a  warning  that 
the  federal  government  will  cut  off  matching  funds  to  the 
state's  blind  program  if  the  legislature  fails  to  act  as 
advised.  The  proposed  amendment  would  put  the  state's  blind 
welfare  law  into  conformity  with  the  new  federal  requirement 
on  exempt  earnings  which  carries  a  July  1  deadline  for  com¬ 
pliance.  It  requires  the  first  $85  of  earned  income  plus 
one-half  of  all  additional  earnings  to  be  exempted  from  the 
consideration  of  blind-aid  grants  by  the  State  Welfare  De¬ 
partment.  Arizona  law  now  exempts  only  the  first  $50  of 
earned  income. 


Blind  Lad  Masters  Unlcycle.  The  unicycle,  trickiest  of 
all  wheeled  vehicles,  has  proved  no  great  problem  for  Paul 
Watson,  16,  of  Oakland,  California.  Having  lost  his  sight 
only  two  years  ago  as  a  result  of  illness,  Paul  already  has 
learned  the  rudiments  of  balance  on  the  unioycle  and  hopes 
to  ride  it  in  the  St.  Patrick's  Day  parade,  according  to  a 
feature  article  in  the  Oakland  TRIBUNE  (February  11,  1962). 

When  the  city  Children's  Club  took  part  in  Hollywood's 
Santa  Claus  Lane  parade  last  Christmas,  Paul  participated 
as  a  riding  flag  carrier,  taking  his  cue  on  stops  and  turns 
by  holding  his  arm  on  the  shoulder  of  another  unicyclist, 
the  newspaper  reported. 
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PERRY  SUNDQUIST  ASSUMES  NFB  PRESIDENCY 


Perry  Sundquist,  First  Vice  President  of  the  National 
Federation  of  the  Blind,  became  its  chief  officer  on  April  1, 
following  the  resignation  of  John  Taylor  from  the  organization's 
presidency.  Taylor,  who  was  elected  to  the  leadership  post  at 
last  year's  NFB  convention,  released  the  following  letter  on 
March  26  to  the  Federation  membership: 

"Dear  Friend: 

"On  April  1,  1962,  my  resignation  as  Federation  President 
will  become  effective.  Before  reaching  this  decision,  I  consid¬ 
ered  carefully  the  personal  circumstances  involved  as  well  as 
the  numerous  expressions  of  trust  and  confidence  in  me  which 
have  come  from  the  membership.  The  reasons  upon  which  my  resig¬ 
nation  is  based  are  at  least  two-fold. 

"First,  the  office  of  Federation  president,  if  its  functions 
are  to  be  discharged  promptly  and  with  imagination,  requires  more 
time  than  I  am  presently  able  to  devote  to  it. 

"Second,  Perry  Sundquist,  the  Federation's  First  Vice  Presi¬ 
dent,  is  an  able  and  experienced  leader  who  has  been  active  in 
the  organization  since  its  formation  22  years  ago.  Perry  is 
fully  conversant  with  Federation  programs  and  activities  and  has 
agreed  to  take  on  the  work  load  of  the  Presidency. 

"The  new  Federation  Headquarters  office  will  be:  National 
Federation  of  the  Blind,  Inc.,  Office  of  the  President,  4651  Mead 
Avenue,  Sacramento  22,  California. 

"Our  new  President  has  my  complete  support  and  cooperation 
and  I  shall  assist  him  whenever  possible.  I  shall  continue  as 
National  White  Cane  Chairman  through  the  Detroit  convention  and 
the  Des  Moines  office  will  remain  open  for  some  time. 

"The  Federation's  legislative  programs  have  been  moving 
ahead  rapidly,  and  they  will  continue  to  progress  at  the  present 
pace  or  perhaps  be  accelerated  as  a  result  of  the  additional 
time  and  experience  which  Perry  will  be  able  to  devote  to  them." 

The  NFB's  outgoing  president,  who  had  served  with  distinc¬ 
tion  in  such  earlier  roles  as  officer,  member  of  the  board  of 
directors  and  Washington  office  chief,  was  the  Federation's 
First  Vice  President  at  the  time  of  his  selection  by  the  Kansas 
City  convention  to  fill  the  presidential  seat  left  vacant  by  the 
retirement  of  the  organization's  founder  and  longtime  leader, 

Dr.  Jacobus  tenBroek. 
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The  pressure  of  increasing  responsibilities  on  two  separate 
fronts  contributed  to  Taylor's  decision  reluctantly  to  turn  over 
the  reins  of  office — a  decision  which  Federationists  across  the 
country  also  will  accept  with  reluctance  and  regret.  As  director 
of  vocational  rehabilitation  for  the  Iowa  Commission  for  the  Blind, 
John's  professional  responsibilities  have  been  steadily  mounting, 
while  on  the  domestic  front,  he  and  his  wife  recently  welcomed 
their  third  addition  to  the  family,  an  8-pound,  2-ounce  boy,  John 
Christopher  Taylor.  Fortunately  for  the  NFB,  the  energy  and 
devotion  which  this  former  Tennessee  teacher  has  brought  to  all 
his  tasks — and  not  least  of  all  to  that  of  chief  executive  will 
remain  available  to  the  organized  blind  movement  as  John  continues 
in  the  role  of  active  member  and  leader. 

The  New  President:  A  Profile 

Sundquist,  a  pioneer  member  of  the  National  Federation,  has 
been  for  the  past  20  years  Chief  of  the  Division  for  the  Blind  in 
the  California  State  Department  of  Social  Welfare.  In  recognition 
of  his  numerous  contributions  to  the  welfare  of  the  blind,  both  in 
his  own  state  and  throughout  the  nation,  he  was  the  recipient  in 
1959  of  the  NFB's  Newel  Perry  Award. 

Following  early  education  in  both  the  public  schools  and  the 
school  for  the  blind  in  Washington,  Perry  moved  to  California  at 
the  age  of  14  to  enroll  at  the  famous  school  for  the  blind  in 
Berkeley — where  he  studied  under  the  late  Dr.  Newel  Perry  and 
first  developed  his  lifelong  interest  in  the  educational  and 
organizational  cause  of  the  blind.  His  own  visual  impairment, 
severe  although  not  total,  did  not  keep  him  from  going  on  to  earn 
a  B.A.  degree  in  political  science  from  the  University  of  Califor¬ 
nia  at  Berkeley.  In  1931  he  married  Emily  Wright,  whom  he  had  met 
as  a  college  undergraduate.  Mrs.  Sundquist  is  now  a  teacher  in 
the  Sacramento  public  schools. 

A  leader  in  the  formation  of  the  California  Councii  Qf  the 
Blind  in  the  mid-thirties ,  Perry  was  named  in  1935  to  conduct  a 
statewide  census  and  economic  survey  of  the  blind  in  California 
for  the  State  Department  of  Education.  Shortly  thereafter,  he 
became  executive  secretary  of  the  American  Brotherhood  for  the 
Blind  (of  which  he  is  presently  an  officer).  Among  the  many 
distinguished  posts  he  has  held  are  those  of  board  member  of  the 
California  Conference  of  Social  Work;  president  of  the  central 
district  of  the  Coordinating  Committee  on  State  Services  for  the 
Blind;  president  of  the  Fort  Sutter  Chapter,  California  State 
Employees'  Association,  and  head  of  the  Division  of  Public  Assis¬ 
tance  in  the  State  Department  of  Social  Welfare. 

Something  of  the  character  and  administrative  ability  of  the 
NFB's  new  president  may  be  inferred  from  the  following  tribute  to 
Sundquist  in  his  public  capacity  delivered  by  Dr.  Jacobus  tenBroek 
in  the  course  of  a  1956  speech  before  the  California  Council  of 
the  Blind: 
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"It  is  the  administrator  who  stands  between  the  letter  of 
the  law  and  the  intended  beneficiaries.  How  well  that  letter  is 
carried  out,  how  much  of  the  benefit  is  received,  depends  upon  how 
well  the  administrator  comprehends  the  letter,  how  much  he  approves 
of  what  he  comprehends  and  how  much  skill  he  displays  in  the 
execution.  In  all  of  these  respects  Perry  has  been  unexcelled. 

He  has  understood  the  constructive  purposes  of  the  legislature. 

He  has  approached  his  task  with  confidence  in  himself  and  in  the 
blind  and  with  a  contagious  enthusiasm.  Above  all,  by  legal 
coercion,  when  that  is  necessary,  by  cajolery,  by  friendliness, 
hy  good  nature,  by  patience,  by  tactical  delays,  by  flexible 
adaptations,  and  most  important  of  all,  by  persuasion — by  all  of 
these  various  and  diverse  administrative  devices  and  techniques 
Perry  has  demonstrated  his  really  topflight  skill  as  an  adminis¬ 
trator.  In  my  many  years  as  a  member  of  the  State  Social  Welfare 
Board,  I  have  seen  Perry  exhibit  these  qualities  month  by  month 
and  week  by  week." 


N.J.  SENATE  PASSES  RIGHT-TO-ORGANIZE  BILL 

The  right  of  blind  people  to  organize — at  least  in  New 
Jersey — was  formally  confirmed  last  month  in  action  taken  by  the 
senate  of  that  state.  By  a  unanimous  vote  of  20-0,  the  New 
Jersey  solons  on  February  19  approved  a  bill  modeled  after  the 
right- to-organize  section  of  the  federal  measure  supported  by  the 
organized  blind  and  first  introduced  in  1957  hy  then  Senator  John 
F.  Kennedy  and  Congressman  Walter  S.  Baring.  The  New  Jersey 
measure,  sponsored  by  State  Senator  Frank  Farley,  now  awaits  a 
similar  test  in  the  Assembly. 

Under  the  title,  "Senate  Confirms  Human  Rights  for  the 
Blind,"  the  NEWARK  STAR-LEDGER  of  February  25  devoted  major  space 
to  a  bylined  article  (by  Franklin  Gregory)  dealing  with  the  blind 
right-to-organize  bill  and  its  legislative  career.  Following  are 
excerpts  from  the  newspaper  account: 

“We  are  indebted  for  this  story  to  Robert  H.  Owens  of 
Trenton,  secretary  of  the  State  Council  of  New  Jersey  Organiza¬ 
tions  of  the  Blind.  It  explains,  he  says,  why  the  organized 
blind  are  asking  state  legislation  which  gives  'express  recogni¬ 
tion  of  the  right  of  our  blind  citizens  to  organize  and  express 
their  views. ' 

"To  a  good  many  people  who  watched  the  bill  come  up  for  a 
vote  in  the  Senate  last  Monday,  it  seemed  at  first  blush  rather 
superfluous  that  a  law  was  needed  to  guarantee  this  right  for  the 
blind.  Don't  all  citizens  in  the  United  States  have  the  right  to 
organize?  Doesn't  everybody  have  the  right  to  voice  his  opinions? 
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But  on  closer  examination  it  seems  that  the  blind  have  been 
left  out  of  the  main  current.  Senate  President  Frank  S.  Farley , 
sponsor  of  the  bill,  told  his  colleagues!  'They  feel  very 
strongly  that  they  should  have  the  right  to  express  their  own 
viewpoint,  directly  rather  than  contributory  organizations.' 

"Before  the  bill  passed,  20-0,  Farley  gave  a  nice  hand  to 
Robert  Cifelli,  the  blind  news  vendor  in  the  State  House,  for 
calling  the  problem  to  the  Legislature's  attention.  We  asked 
Cifelli  to  amplify  and  Cifelli  turned  us  over  to  Owens.  Owens 
told  us: 

"'The  proposal  would  recognize,  as  a  public  policy,  the 
blind  person's  right  to  freely  formulate  collective  opinions. 
Nobody  has  denied  that  right.  Blind  people,  like  everybody  else, 
are  allowed  the  privilege  of  free  assembly. 

"'However,  because  there  is  a  tendency  by  most  people  to 
listen  only  to  those  who  profess  to  speak  for  the  blind,  rather 
than  to  the  blind  speaking  for  themselves,  the  state  council 
maintains  that  a  law  recognizing  the  blind's  right,  particularly, 
is  needed. ' 

"What  it  adds  up  to,  we  gathered,  is  that  a  lot  of  well¬ 
intending  do-gooder  groups — as  so  often  happens  in  other  fields 
of  welfare — think  they  know  more  about  what's  good  for  the  blind 
than  the  blind  themselves. 

"Owens  said  Farley,  by  sponsoring  the  bill,  added  his  name 
to  a  growing  list  of  eminent  advocates  of  the  blind's  right  to 
self-expression.  .  .  .  Today  some  eight  identical  proposals  are 
before  Congress,  including  one  sponsored  by  Rep.  George  M. 
Wallhauser  (of  New  Jersey). 

"Kennedy  told  the  U.S.  Senate  that  sometimes  the  right  of 
the  blind  to  join  their  own  organizations  'has  been  prejudiced 
by  a  few  professional  workers  .  .  .  who  have  allowed  their 
personal  views  to  be  expressed  in  official  action  for  or  against 
particular  organizations  of  the  blind. ' 

"Kennedy  also  warned  the  'administrators  and  workers  in 
welfare  programs  for  the  blind  possess  unusual  power  to  control 
the  lives  and  influence  the  conduct  of  their  clients.' 

"Owens  added:  'But  this  does  not  necessarily  apply  solely 
to  professional  workers  for  the  blind.  It  applies  as  well  to 
the  numerous  well-meaning  individuals  who  would  answer  the 
waitress.  It  applies  to  those  who  would  pour  cream  for  the 
blind — without  even  asking  whether  they  might  like  their  coffee 
black. ' " 
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HOUSE  COMMITTEE  APPROVES  WELFARE  LEGISLATION 


A  major  step  toward  the  achievement  of  the  long-term 
objectives  of  the  blind  has  been  taken  by  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  as  a  result  of  public 
hearings  held  during  February  on  the  Administration's  welfare  bill* 
The  revised  measure,  as  it  emerged  from  committee  deliberations 
on  March  7  (under  the  title  of  H.R.  10606),  bore  an  official 
stamp  of  approval  for  two  vital  reforms  long  fought  for  by  the 
organized  blind — in  one  case  virtually  alone  and  unaided. 

The  persistent  uphill  campaign  waged  by  the  National  Federa¬ 
tion  of  the  Blind  over  the  past  dozen  years  on  behalf  of  the 
separate  Missouri  and  Pennsylvania  programs  of  aid  to  the  blind — 
a  struggle  which  had  secured  temporary  reprieves  for  the  indepen¬ 
dent  state  plans  in  each  successive  session  of  Congress — has 
finally  been  brought  to  fruition  with  the  committee's  decision 
(subject  to  passage  by  the  full  House  and  Senate)  to  grant 
permanent  approval  to  the  Missouri  and  Pennsylvania  formulas. 

The  years  of  lonely  battling  gainst  the  solid  opposition  of  the 
federal  administrators  and  the  indifference  of  the  national 
welfare  agencies  thus  gives  promise  of  resulting  in  total  victory 
for  the  cause  of  the  blind. 

A  second  important  victory--which  moves  a  long  way  toward 
fulfilling  the  objectives  of  the  King  bill — is  contained  in  the 
recommendation  of  the  House  committee  for  a  substantial  increase 
in  the  federal  matching  formula  for  the  blind,  the  aged  and  the 
disabled.  The  federal  matching  share  would  be  increased  from  4/5 
of  the  first  $31  of  the  grant  to  29/35  of  the  first  $35;  and  the 
federal  maximum  for  matching  would  be  raised  from  $66  to  $70. 

These  increases,  moreover,  would  be  permanent. 

There  are  other  gains  which  deserve  mention  in  the  welfare 
bill  as  approved  by  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee.  The  federal 
government  would  increase  its  matching  share  (from  50-50  to  75-25) 
for  certain  services  in  all  public  assistance  programs  which  are 
deemed  to  "prevent  or  reduce  dependency  and  promote  self-suffi¬ 
ciency."  The  75  percent  matching  would  also  be  available  for 
training  public  assistance  personnel  for  work  in  state  or  local 
welfare  agencies. 

On  the  negative  side  of  the  legislation,  the  bill  in  its 
present  form  deletes  the  original  proposal  of  the  Administration 
for  a  reduction  of  state  residence  requirements  to  a  one-year 
maximum,  along  with  additional  federal  matching  for  states 
removing  their  residence  requirements  entirely.  The  present 
measure  also  retains  a  provision  which  should  be  deleted:  the 
proposal  for  an  optional  combined  state  plan  (title  XVI)  merging 
the  programs  of  aid  to  the  blind,  the  aged,  and  the  disabled. 


The  Committee  Report 


Three  days  after  its  approval  of  the  welfare  bill,  the  House 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  released  a  notable  report  on  its  deliber¬ 
ations  (House  Report  No.  l4l4,  March  10,  1962).  Among  the  signi¬ 
ficant  features  of  the  publication  are  the  following: 

1.  It  makes  plain  that  the  bill's  provision  for  "incentives" 
to  employment  through  the  consideration  of  work-connected  expenses 
is  applicable  to  title  X  (Aid  to  the  Blind)  and  to  the  other 
categories  of  recipients,  rather  than  being  limited  to  the  ADC 
program  as  originally  proposed.  Moreover,  the  committee  has 
emphasized  that  the  "work  expenses"  to  be  considered  refer  to 
"any  expenses  reasonably  attributable  to  the  earning  of  income." 
This  language  plainly  necessitates  a  broad  and  liberal  allowance 
of  such  expenses  by  the  states. 

In  view  of  the  long-continued  efforts  of  the  NFB  to  gain 
more  realistic  exemptions  of  income  and  expenses  for  welfare 
recipients,  it  is  significant  that  the  committee  report  reflects 
an  enhanced  recognition  of  the  hardships  worked  by  the  present 
law:  "Your  committee  believes  that  it  is  only  reasonable  for  the 

States  to  take  [such  expenses]  fully  into  account.  Under  exist¬ 
ing  law  if  these  work  expenses  are  not  considered  in  determining 
need,  they  have  the  effect  of  providing  a  disincentive  to  working 
since  that  portion  of  the  family  budget  spent  for  work  expenses 
has  the  effect  of  reducing  the  amount  available  for  food,  cloth¬ 
ing,  and  shelter."  With  respect  to  the  blind,  the  already  exist¬ 
ing  stipulation  that  net  income  from  exempt  earnings  be  considered 
should  have  been  sufficient  to  have  this  effect.  But  since  some 
states  have  been  niggardly  with  regard  to  the  meaning  of  "net," 
the  new  provision  will  have  a  liberalizing  effect  upon  those 
states . 

2.  The  report  clearly  underscores  the  expectation  of  the 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  that  the  increase  in  payments  to  the 
blind,  aged  and  disabled  now  authorized  will  be  passed  on  to 
individual  recipients.  "The  old,  blind  and  disabled  people 
assisted  under  these  programs  are  living,  in  many  parts  of  the 
country,  under  marginal  conditions.  It  is  timely  for  the  Con¬ 
gress  to  take  steps  to  improve  their  condition.  The  bill  would 
enable  the  States,  without  additional  State  appropriation,  to 
give  the  needy  aged,  blind,  and  disabled  $4  additional  each 
month,  plus  continuing  the  $1  increase  voted  last  year  on  a 
temporary  basis.  The  committee  expects  that  the  States  will 
pass  this  additional  money  on  to  the  recipients  promptly.  This 
has  been  the  general  experience  with  past  increases  of  this  type 
over  the  years." 

However,  the  expectation  of  the  committee's  Democratic 
majority  that  the  additional  money  will  be  passed  on  is  not 
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shared  by  the  Republican  members.  In  a  statement  of  their 
"separate  views"  at  the  end  of  the  report,  the  GOP  minority 
argues  that  the  projected  increase  "goes  to  the  State,  not  to 
the  welfare  recipient,"  and  accordingly  that  there  is  "no  assur¬ 
ance  that  the  benefits  of  a  single  beneficiary  under  any  of  these 
programs  will  be  increased  one  cent."  The  Republicans  express 
opposition  to  the  increase  of  federal  funds  both  for  public 
assistance  and  for  preventive  and  rehabilitative  services. 

3.  The  report  states  that  under  the  new  optional  category 
(title  XVI),  the  blind  and  disabled  would  benefit  from  "more 
favorable  medical  matching"  than  under  the  existing  separate 
titles,  by  virtue  of  extending  to  them  the  formula  enacted  in 
I960  and  1961  for  old-age  assistance--which  makes  possible  an 
additional  Sl5  for  medical  care  beyond  the  average  maximum  pay¬ 
ment.  Moreover,  with  reference  to  commissions  for  the  blind,  the 
report  gives  assurance  that  "those  states  with  separate  agencies 
administering  programs  for  the  blind  can  submit  a  separate  blind 
program  under  this  title  and  still  derive  and  medical  care 
advantage . " 

4.  In  their  minority  statement,  the  Republican  committee 
members  challenge  the  claim  that  the  welfare  bill  moves  substan¬ 
tially  toward  the  prevention  of  dependency  and  the  rehabilitation 
of  welfare  clients.  "There  is  nothing  to  prevent  the  States  from 
using  this  Cfederal]  increase  to  reduce  their  budget  for  these 
services  by  one-half--the  equivalent  of  the  increase  in  the  Feder¬ 
al  contribution,"  they  assert.  "This  provision  assures  neither 
increased  emphasis  on  preventive  and  rehabilitative  services,  nor 
improvement  of  these  services."  The  Republicans  express  particu¬ 
lar  opposition  to  the  provision  for  federal  training  grants  for 
public  welfare  personnel,  described  as  "the  end  of  the  line  for 
the  federal-state  cost-sharing  welfare  programs."  The  minority 
report  concludes:  "We  fully  agree  that  greater  stress  should  be 
placed  on  the  preventive  and  rehabilitative  aspects  of  public 
welfare.  Our  only  regret  is  that  the  much  heralded  creative 
efforts  of  the  Administration  toward  that  objective  has  produced 
little  more  than  a  proposal  for  an  increase  in  the  Federal 
contribution. " 

Postscript:  State  GOP  Balks 

A  blunt  (if  ironic)  confirmation  of  the  fears  of  Republican 
committee  members  that  additional  federal  funds  for  public 
assistance  might  not  be  passed  on  by  the  states  to  their  intended 
beneficiaries — but  instead  diverted  to  other  uses  not  consistent 
with  congressional  intent — appeared  in  the  last  week  of  March  in 
California. 

Republican  leaders  in  the  state  Assembly,  according  to  a 
report  in  the  SAN  FRANCISCO  CHRONICLE,  "called  for  the  cancella¬ 
tion  of  a  projected  $4.20-a-month  increase  in  old-age  pensions 
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for  268,010  Californians.  Instead,  they  said,  an  anticipated 
$12.6  million  Federal  welfare  appropriation  should  be  diverted  to 
provide  $6  million  more  for  pay  raises  for  state  employees  than 
the  5  percent  raise  recommended  by  Governor  Edmund  G.  Brown.  The 
remaining  $6.6  million,  they  said,  should  go  into  the  state  gen¬ 
eral  fund . 

"[Assemblyman^  Bagley  said  he  regarded  present  welfare  pay¬ 
ment  levels  in  California  as  adequate....  'These  programs  have 
been  expanded  to  the  jeopardy  of  other  areas  of  state  responsibil¬ 
ity,'  the  GOP  Assemblyman  said.... 

"The  Republicans  added  they  had  no  intention  of  opposing  a 
scheduled  $4.20-a-month  increase  in  pensions  for  14,000  blind." 


PLAN  TO  MERGE  BLIND  AID  SCORED  BY  NFB 

(Editor's  note:  Following  is  a  legislative  bulletin  released 
during  March  by  the  National  Federation  of  the  Blind,  with  these 
purposes:  "to  focus  attention  exclusively  upon  the  proposed 

title  XVI,  to  indicate  its  present  and  potential  dangers  to  the 
welfare  of  the  blind,  and  to  suggest  what  action  Federationists 
might  wish  to  take  to  circumvent  it.") 

The  proposed  1962  Amendments  to  the  Social  Security  Act 
contain  a  title  XVI  which  would  encourage  the  states  to  lump  the 
blind  with  the  aged  and  the  disabled  in  one  plan. 

This  so-called  "optional"  provision  for  a  combined  state 
plan  for  the  aged,  blind,  and  disabled  is,  in  our  judgment,  most 
unfortunate.  The  tendency  would  be  to  scramble  together  the 
aged,  blind,  and  disabled — and  social  work  staff  would  be 
expected  to  be  all  things  to  all  clients.  The  distinctive  needs 
of  the  aged,  the  blind,  and  the  disabled  would  tend  to  be  dis¬ 
regarded  and  their  unique  problems  thus  receive  little,  if  any, 
specialized  assistance  toward  their  solution. 

The  problems  of  the  blind  are  different  from  those  of  the 
aged,  and  the  problems  of  the  disabled  are  different  from  both. 
Each  group  needs  separate  and  specially  qualified  personnel, 
informed  in  the  nature  of  their  problems  and  qualified  by  experi¬ 
ence  to  help  in  the  solution  of  those  problems. 

If  self-support  and  self-care  are  to  be  the  attainable  goals 
of  public  assistance  for  the  blind,  then  the  present  categorical 
approach  should  be  strengthened,  not  weakened.  Adequately  meet¬ 
ing  the  needs  of  particular  groups  of  disadvantaged  persons  should 
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be  the  one  major  consideration,  not  simplification  of  administra¬ 
tion  which  really  means  uniformity  to  make  the  job  easier  for  the 
administrators ! 

The  strong  inducement  in  the  proposed  title  XVI  designed  to 
force  states  to  adopt  the  misnamed  "optional"  combined  state  plan 
for  the  aged,  blind,  and  disabled  is  that  the  Federal  Government 
will  participate  in  medical  care  costs  up  to  50  percent  of  S15» 
or  an  increase  to  the  states  in  Aid  to  the  Blind  and  Disabled  of 
as  much  as  $7»50  per  case  per  month  in  federal  money,  similar  to 
the  matching  formula  already  provided  for  in  Old  Age  Assistance. 

This  proposed  scrambling  of  recipients  of  Aid  to  the  Blind 
with  recipients  of  Old  Age  Security  and  Aid  to  the  Disabled  would 
mean  that  the  needs  of  blind  persons  would  largely  be  lost  sight 
of,  making  it  virtually  impossible  to  carry  out  the  Congressional 
objectives  of  title  X  of  the  Social  Security  Act.  The  argument 
for  the  proposed  title  XVI  is  one  of  bureaucratic  convenience 
under  the  name  of  "simplification,"  but  the  assumption  which  lies 
behind  it  is  the  fallacious  one  that  needy  blind  men  and  women 
are  not  sufficiently  distinct  from  other  disadvantaged  groups  to 
be  treated  separately,  in  terms  of  their  unique  problems  and 
specific  needs. 

A  blind  person's  needs  are  as  broad  as  the  effects  of  his 
blindness  and  these  needs  differ  significantly  in  many  respects 
from  the  needs  of  other  disadvantaged  groups.  Are  the  needs  of 
blind  persons  still  in  the  productive  years  of  life  the  needs  of 
older  citizens  who  have  progressed  beyond  those  years?  If  so, 
the  objectives  of  rehabilitation,  of  re-training,  and  of  economic 
contribution  are  pointless.  Are  the  blind  to  be  treated  in  the 
same  way  as  the  permanently  and  totally  disabled?  If  so,  their 
hopes  for  escape  from  dependency,  for  the  achievement  of  self- 
support  and  competitive  acceptance  are  surely  doomed — for  their 
rehabilitation  problems  are  quite  different. 

As  early  as  1830  Indiana  enacted  a  measure  to  provide  for 
the  support  of  needy  blind  persons.  Four  other  states — Ohio, 
Illinois,  Massachusetts  and  V/ isconsin — passed  similar  laws 
between  1830  and  1909*  Six  more  states  entered  this  field  of 
legislation  by  1920,  and  eleven  additional  states  by  1930.  By 
1955,  when  the  Social  Security  Act  was  first  passed  by  the  Con¬ 
gress,  some  twenty-seven  states  already  had  enacted  special 
programs  of  public  assistance  for  their  needy  blind  residents. 
Thus,  for  132  years  the  states  have  realized  the  necessity  of 
making  special  provision  for  public  assistance  for  blind  persons. 

If  title  XVI  is  enacted  into  law  it  will  actively  encourage 
a  complete  scrambling  of  Aid  to  the  Blind  with  the  other  cate¬ 
gories  of  public  assistanc e--in  budgetary  procedures,  in  rule  and 
regulatory  material,  and  in  the  actual  administration  of  the 
program. 
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Only  when  there  is  an  opportunity  in  the  administration  of 
Aid  to  the  Blind  to  deal  with  the  unique  needs  of  blind  persons 
separately  can  the  program  objectives  be  advanced.  The  immediate 
and  long-range  social  and  economic  gains  which  result  from  gearing 
the  administration  of  Aid  to  the  Blind  to  the  reduction  of  physi¬ 
cal,  social,  and  economic  dependency  certainly  far  outweigh  any 
considerations  with  respect  to  ease  of  administration  or  bureau¬ 
cratic  "simplification." 

If  the  great  human  and  economic  values  stemming  from  the 
reduction  of  dependency  are  to  be  realized,  Aid  to  the  Blind  must 
not  be  lumped  with  other  categories  of  public  assistance.  Unless 
the  proposed  title  XVI  is  stricken  from  the  1962  Amendments  to 
the  Social  Security  Act,  the  progress  made  in  this  country  in 
meeting  the  needs  of  blind  persons  on  a  separate  basis  for  over  a 
century  will  be  scrapped] 

To  avert  these  various  dangers  letters  should  be  written  to 
the  chairman  of  the  Senate  Finance  Committee,  the  Honorable  Harry 
F.  Byrd,  whose  address  is  Senate  Office  Building,  Washington,  D.C. 
Letters  should  also  be  6ent  to  the  senators  from  the  writer's  own 
state,  especially  if  they  are  members  of  the  Finance  Committee. 
Your  letter  should  specify  those  parts  of  the  bill  which  are 
favorably  regarded  (i.e.,  the  cash  gains  and  the  Missouri-Pennsyl- 
vania  approval),  and  then  indicate  the  reasons  why  title  XVI 
should  be  deleted  from  the  bill.  Correspondence  to  congressmen 
should  be  individual-- that  is,  not  a  form  letter. 

Members  of  the  Senate  Finance  Committee  are: 

Democratic:  Harry  F.  Byrd,  Chairman;  Robert  S.  Kerr, 

Oklahoma;  Russell  B.  Long,  Louisiana;  George  A.  Smathers,  Florida; 
Clinton  P.  Anderson,  New  Mexico;  Paul  M.  Douglas,  Illinois; 

Albert  Gore,  Tennessee;  Herman  E.  Talmadge,  Georgia;  Eugene  J. 
McCarthy,  Minnesota;  R.  Vance  Hartke,  Indiana;  J.  W.  Fulbright, 
Arkansas. 

Republican:  John  J.  Williams,  Delaware;  Frank  Carlson, 

Kansas;  Wallace  F.  Bennett,  Utah;  John  Marshall  Butler,  Maryland; 
Carl  T.  Curtis,  Nebraska;  Thruston  B.  Morton,  Kentucky. 


NEW  YORK  BOARD  HITS  FEDERAL  "DOMINATION" 

(Editor's  note:  The  following  news  item,  adapted  from  the 
legislative  bulletin  FROM  THE  STATE  CAPITALS,  is  presented  with¬ 
out  comment  as  a  significant  illustration  of  one  line  of  criti¬ 
cism  presently  being  brought  against  federal  administration  of 
welfare. ) 
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Concern  over  what  it  termed  ’’steadily  increasing  domination 
by  federal  authorities  and  the  consequent  loss  of  state  and  local 
autonomy"  was  expressed  recently  by  the  New  York  State  Board  of 
Social  Welfare.  It  urged  changes  in  federal  law  to  permit  the 
state  greater  authority  in  administering  welfare  programs,  which 
are  financed  in  part  by  $200  million  a  year  received  from  the 
federal  government. 

"We  believe,"  the  board  said,  "that  a  stand  must  be  made  now 
by  this  state  and,  hopefully,  every  other  state  to  stop  and  to 
reverse  the  trend  of  federal  domination  of  a  growing  complexity 
with  federal  regulations." 

The  board  proposed  that  the  state  legislature  recommend  the 
following  program  to  Congress:  A  state's  welfare  law  should  be 
used  to  determine  whether  a  state  conforms  with  federal  law;  the 
determining  factor  should  not  be  the  welfare  plans  that  a  state 
is  required  to  submit  to  Washington  as  is  now  the  case;  the 
powers  of  federal  administrators  to  review  a  state's  program  for 
conformity  should  be  limited  to  reviewing  the  state's  welfare 
laws;  and  federal  decisions  on  the  conformity  of  state  laws  should 
be  subject  to  review  in  federal  courts. 

The  board  said  such  revision  of  federal  law  would  leave  it 
up  to  a  state's  lawmakers  and  not  its  administrators  to  decide 
whether  to  accept  or  reject  federal  funds.  Limiting  the  powers 
of  federal  administrators  would  mean  that  they  could  not  stretch 
federal  requirements  and  threaten  to  withdraw  federal  funds 
unless  the  state  amended  its  plans  to  conform  to  the  latest 
interpretation  of  federal  regulations. 

The  state  board  said  there  was  no  dispute  with  the  federal 
government  over  welfare  objectives.  It  said  what  was  involved 
was  the  "bureaucratic  network  of  federal  regulations,  reporting, 
auditing,  bulletins,  state  letters,  interpretations,  conformity, 
reviews,  and  a  snowstorm  of  other  administrative  paper  require¬ 
ments." 

It  said  new  federal  welfare  proposals  would,  if  adopted  by 
Congress,  "give  the  (U.S.)  Secretary  of  Health,  Education  and 
Welfare  full  power  to  dictate  in  detail  to  all  the  States,  and 
therefore  to  all  the  thousands  of  local  communities  in  the  nation." 

"The  discretion  vested  in  the  secretary  is  without  limita¬ 
tion,"  the  board  said,  adding  that  this  was  a  "flat  contradiction 
to  the  historic  concern  of  New  York  State  and  its  localities  for 
home  rule." 
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WORLD  HEALTH  DAY  FOCUSES  ON  BLINDNESS 


Under  the  international  slogan  "Preserve  Sight:  Prevent 
Blindness,"  the  World  Health  Organization  will  inaugurate  a  year¬ 
long  global  campaign  on  April  7,  designated  as  "World  Health  Day." 
The  United  States  will  join  with  other  nations  throughout  the 
world  in  the  cooperative  program  designed  to  call  governmental  and 
public  attention  to  the  universal  problem  of  blindness. 

The  World  Health  Day  observance,  which  centers  each  year 
around  a  public  health  problem  of  international  concern,  com¬ 
memorates  the  creation  of  WHO  on  April  7,  19^8.  The  decision  to 
concentrate  attention  this  year  upon  the  theme  of  blindness  was 
reached  as  a  result  of  systematic  preparations  on  the  part  of  WHO 
and  the  World  Council  for  the  Welfare  of  the  Blind.  The  latter 
organization  made  the  first  overture  as  early  as  1959,  and  the 
matter  was  brought  to  fruition  last  year  with  a  resolution  by  the 
host  Indian  government  at  the  World  Health  Assembly  meeting  at 
New  Delhi. 

As  part  of  the  organized  effort  behind  the  present  WHO 
campaign,  a  United  States  Citizens  Committee  for  World  Health 
Day,  1962,  has  been  formed  under  the  chairmanship  of  America's 
First  Lady,  Mrs.  Jacqueline  Kennedy,  with  Helen  Keller  as  honor¬ 
ary  chairman. 

Member  groups  of  the  World  Council  for  the  Welfare  of  the 
Blind — including  in  the  U.S.  the  National  Federation  of  the 
Blind  and  the  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind--are  lending 
their  cooperation  to  insure  the  success  of  the  worldwide  project. 
It  is  expected  that  in  many  less  developed  countries  the  program 
will  lay  primary  emphasis  upon  the  preventive  aspects  of  blind¬ 
ness;  while  in  more  advanced  nations  such  as  the  United  States 
there  will  be  equal  stress  upon  rehabilitation,  education, 
employment  and  social  integration  of  the  blind  within  the  commun¬ 
ity. 
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AN  OUNCE  OF  PREVENTION — AND  A  POUND  OF  CURE-ALL 


•'The  byword  of  our  new  program,"  said  the  Secretary  of 
Health,  Education  and  Welfare  to  a  committee  of  Congress 
recently,  "is  prevention."  The  program  he  was  referring  to  is 
that  which  is  embodied  in  the  Public  Welfare  Amendments  now 
before  Congress.  And  the  "prevention"  which  Secretary  Ribicoff 
was  referring  to  is  also  contained  in  the  welfare  bill  as  one  of 
its  professed  objectives.  Section  2  of  the  original  bill  forth¬ 
rightly  states  one  of  its  goals  to  be  "Prevention — prevention  of 
dependency  by  dealing  with  the  problems  causing  dependency." 

This  new  rhetorical  emphasis  of  "prevention,"  with  respect 
to  dependency  and  disability,  is  doubtless  a  fine  thing  in 
principle.  And  as  with  such  other  time-tested  values  as  justice, 
liberty,  home  and  mother,  no  one  is  likely  to  be  found  in  vocal 
opposition  to  it.  Granted  then  that  we  are  all  against  depen¬ 
dency  and  for  prevention,  what  is  it  exactly  that  we  are  agreed 
upon? 


To  be  specific,  what  are  the  actual  causes  of  dependency 
that  are  to  be  prevented;  and  what  are  the  measures  that  will 
deal  preventively  with  them?  To  be  still  more  specific,  are 
these  causes  clearly  recognized  and  these  measures  contemplated 
in  the  welfare  program  contained  in  the  new  amendments? 

In  what  follows  I  shall  argue  that  they  are  not;  that  for 
all  its  sweeping  promises  and  glittering  rhetoric  the  program 
presented  to  us  by  the  federal  administrators  may  accurately  be 
described  as  an  ounce  of  prevention  —  and  a  pound  of  cure-all. 

In  his  testimony  last  February  before  the  House  committee 
holding  hearings  on  the  welfare  bill,  Secretary  Ribicoff  gave 
much  attention  to  what  he  called  "the  importance  of  prevention." 
Under  this  formal  heading,  and  for  this  express  purpose,  his 
statement  listed  three  specific  recommendations:  (l)  the  perma¬ 
nent  provision  of  aid  to  dependent  children  of  unemployed  parents 
(2)  the  authorization  of  federal  participation  in  ADC  payments 
where  both  parents  are  in  the  home,  and  (3)  the  permanent  pro¬ 
vision  for  foster  home  and  institutional  child  care. 

I  submit  that  it  is  altogether  meaningless  to  proclaim 
these  measures  under  the  heading  of  "prevention."  I  know  of  no 
sense  of  the  word  in  which  any  of  them  can  be  defined  as  preven¬ 
tive.  Nor  are  they  at  all  new  or  different  in  concept  from  the 
existing  provisions  of  the  law;  indeed  their  effect  is  rather  to 
reinforce  and  support  those  provisions  by  broadening  the  category 
of  eligible  children.  These  modest  steps  may  be  constructive  in 
their  own  right;  but  it  is  a  gross  and  pious  deception  to  make 
them  stand  substitute  for  measures  seriously  intended  to  prevent 
the  causes  of  dependency. 
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What  are  the  causes  of  dependency,  with  reference  to  public 
assistance,  that  are  to  be  prevented?  A  reasonable  answer  might 
be  that  those  "causes"  are  simply  the  conditions  designated  by 
the  four  categories  of  aid:  namely,  blindness,  old  age,  disabil¬ 
ity,  and  the  host  of  problems  peculiar  to  ADC.  But  merely  to 
mention  these  various  causes  and  conditions  is  to  perceive  how 
complex  is  the  issue  of  their  "prevention."  *or  not  all  of  them 
are  equally  preventable,  or  preventable  in  the  same  way.  At 
least  one  of  them  (old  age)  is  not  preventable  at  all;  while 
others  may  well  be  found  to  be  not  preventable  within  the 
limited  authority  and  competence  of  public  welfare. 

The  very  concept  of  prevention,  in  truth,  has  many  meanings, 
some  of  them  appropriate  and  others  wholly  inappropriate  to  the 
province  of  public  welfare.  Take  old  age:  while  the  inexorable 
march  of  time  and  years  cannot  itself  be  prevented,  there  are 
two  distinct  lines  of  attack  of  a  broadly  "preventive"  nature 
which  might  be  identified.  One  line  of  attack  is  evidenced  in 
the  rapid  advance  of  medical  and  scientific  research  into  the 
organic  process  of  aging.  Through  this  exploration  much  has 
already  been  done  to  delay  the  infirmities  of  age  and  to  lengthen 
the  expectancy  of  life;  but  for  all  the  alchemy  of  modern  medi¬ 
cine  and  the  magic  of  our  science  no  cure  is  yet  in  sight  for 
the  condition  of  old  age,  and  no  vaccine  against  mortality.  We 
who  are  teachers  need  have  no  fear  of  contradiction  when  we 
begin  our  lessons  in  logic  with  the  true  major  premise:  "All 
men  are  mortal  .  .  .  ." 

The  other  form  of  "preventive"  attack  upon  old  age  is  that 
of  social  insurance  —  specifically  bhe  program  of  OASI  under 
social  security,  which  aims  directly  at  reducing  the  dependency 
and  penury  (if  not  the  chronology)  of  advancing  years.  The  de¬ 
gree  to  which  the  means  of  social  insurance  are  adequate  to  its 
end  is  of  course  debatable.  Obviously  the  success  of  such  a 
program  can  at  best  be  partial;  it  cannot  make  the  old  young, 
nor  the  poor  wealthy.  But  to  the  extent  that  it  retains  for  its 
payments  the  character  of  a  rightful  entitlement  rather  than  of 
a  charitable  dole  —  free  from  means  tests,  residence  laws, 
responsible-relatives '  provisions,  eavesdropping  caseworkers, 
and  the  like  —  the  program  of  old-age  insurance  may  well  be 
said  to  reduce  if  not  prevent  many  of  the  cruellest  effects  of 
dependency  for  persons  in  the  advanced  years  of  life. 

Clearly,  neither  of  these  tWo  lines  of  "preventive"  and  cor¬ 
rective  action  related  to  old  age  falls  within  the  jurisdiction 
of  public  assistance  as  it  has  always  been  defined.  There  is, 
much,  of  course,  that  welfare  can  do  to  relieve  and  palliate  the 
distress  of  old  age:  by  leading  the  aged  toward  self-care  and 
self-confidence;  by  providing  house-keeping,  nursing  home,  hos¬ 
pital  and  medical  care  facilities;  and  generally  by  encouraging 
what  used  to  be  known,  in  a  psychological  sense  at  least,  as 
independent  living.  Such  measures  can  help  to  relieve  the 
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burdens  of  poverty  and  age;  but  they  do  little  or  nothing  to 
attack  the  causes  and  thus  prevent  that  dependency. 

It  is  not  easy  to  see  how  public  welfare  can  be  expected  to 
do  more  than  this,  for  the  needy  citizens  of  advanced  years  who 
fall  within  its  purview.  There  are  final  limits  to  its  compe¬ 
tence  and  authority;  certain  social  problems  and  personal  sorrows 
must  presumably  remain  forever  beyond  its  power  to  heal  or  pre¬ 
vent.  In  any  case  what  this  basic  program  of  public  assistance 
serves  to  illustrate  is  that  the  free  and  easy  talk  of  "prevent¬ 
ing  dependency"  is  neither  so  clear  nor  so  laudable  as  it  may  at 
first  appear.  Whether  effective  prevention  is  possible,  whether 
it  is  appropriate,  whether  it  has  any  meaning  at  all  for  public 
welfare,  depends  upon  a  realistic  factual  analysis  of  the  differ¬ 
ing  causes  and  conditions  which  underlie  the  dependency  of  each 
client  group. 

Let  us  take  another  example.  What  is  the  condition  of  need 
which  is  to  be  "prevented"  in  the  case  of  families  with  dependent 
children?  In  the  majority  of  cases,  that  need  is  demonstrably 
economic,  and  its  cause  is  lack  of  employment.  I  need  hardly 
remind  you  that  the  close  statistical  correlation  between  rising 
unemployment  and  rising  ADC  rolls  if  no  accident.  For  people 
whose  need  is  of  this  character  the  only  viable  meaning  of  preven¬ 
tion,  as  well  as  of  cure,  is  regular  and  normal  employment. 
However,  that  fundamental  economic  need,  as  we  all  know,  seldom 
exists  all  by  itself  for  the  families  who  comprise  the  bulk  of 
our  caseloads:  it  exists  in  an  atmosphere  of  racial  prejudice 
and  discrimination,  of  shifting  industrial  demands  and  the  obso¬ 
lescence  of  traditional  skills.  In  short,  for  many  recipients 
of  welfare  the  prevention  of  need  means  first  of  all  the  provi¬ 
sion  of  opportunity,  of  fair  and  open  access  to  jobs;  and  for 
some  it  means  the  provision  of  new  job  skills  to  replace  those 
placed  on  the  scrapheap  by  automation  and  invention. 

There  are,  of  course,  also  needs  and  problems  of  another 
kind  to  be  found  among  this  client  group.  Some  recipients  are 
permanently  unemployable  by  virtue  of  serious  illness,  incapacity 
or  retardation,  whether  physical  or  mental  in  origin.  What 
possible  meaning  can  the  doctrine  of  "prevention"  have  in  such 
cases  as  these?  No  doubt  the  adjustive  services  of  psychiatric 
casework  --  clinical  therapy,  orientation,  counseling  and  so  on- 
can  do  much  in  certain  instances  to  reduce  instability  and  mini¬ 
mize  suffering.  But  for  many  if  not  most  of  these  unemployable 
recipients  —  at  least  until  the  day  when  science  can  substitute 
capacity  for  incapacity  and  replace  a  weak  mind  with  a  strong 
one  —  the  most  that  can  be  hoped  for  is  not  prevention  but 
palliation,  not  full  rehabilitation  but  a  measure  of  relief. 

If  we  are  to  be  serious  about  "prevention"  with  regard  to 
this  plethora  of  dependencies  and  needs  under  ADC,  we  must  be 
prepared  to  undertake  a  sweeping  venture  of  investment  and 
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investigation.  If  public  welfare  is  to  be  genuinely  preventive 
as  well  as  palliative,  it  must  be  ready  to  move  systematically 
and  simultaneously  on  all  these  fronts. 

Is  the  Administration  prepared  for  so  vast  an  undertaking  of 
welfare?  The  echo  answers  yes.  "Rehabilitation  —  prevention 
not  relief  alone  —  is  to  be  the  purpose  of  this  program," 
according  to  Secretary  Ribicoff.  And  he  continues:  "Now  how, 
you  may  ask,  is  this  accomplished?  The  answer  is:  through 
professional,  skilled  services."  There  then  follow,  in  his 
congressional  statement,  several  examples  of  what  is  meant  by 
services.  In  every  case  they  are  simply  the  supportive  services 
of  individual  social  casework.  In  no  case  do  these  personal 
services  begin  to  touch  the  basic  problems  and  causes  of  depend¬ 
ency  we  have  been  examining,  with  the  possible  exception  of 
psychiatric  causes.  The  prescription  of  the  Secretary,  in  short, 
contains  an  ounce  of  prevention  ---  and  a  pound  of  cure-all. 

We  have  seen  that,  with  respect  to  the  bulk  of  recipients 
under  ADC,  the  prevention  of  dependency  —  if  it  means  anything  — 
means  employment .  With  respect  to  most  recipients  of  old-age 
assistance,  on  the  other  hand,  prevention  is  beside  the  point 
and  has  little  or  no  meaning.  With  respect  to  a  third  category, 
that  of  the  permanently  and  totally  disabled,  the  concept  of 
prevention  takes  on  still  different  coloration  and  connotation. 

The  diversity  of  conditions,  physical  and  mental,  which  are 
embraced  within  the  provisions  of  title  XIV  makes  any  generali¬ 
sation  hazardous;  but  it  is  perhaps  safe  to  say  (as  I  shall  say 
in  more  detail  in  a  moment)  that  for  any  disability  the  challenges 
are  at  once  preventive  and  restorative.  First  of  all,  for  those 
impairments  which  are  "permanent  and  total"  — -  i.e.,  crushing 
in  their  severity  —  the  goal  of  welfare  must  be  to  maximize  the 
possibilities  of  self-care  ^nd  independent  living  through  all 
the  means  of  therapy  and  training,  relief  and  rehabilitation, 
which  are  available  to  the  agencies  of  public  assistance. 

Not  all  disabilities,  however,  are  so  thoroughly  incapaci¬ 
tating  in  their  effect.  For  many  of  the  blind  and  disabled 
clients  of  public  assistance,  the  concept  of  prevention  has 
another  and  different  significance.  With  respect  to  the  blind, 
in  particular,  the  prevention  of  dependency  has  a  double  meaning. 
One  meaning  has  to  do  with  blindness  as  a  disability,  as  when  we 
speak  of  preventing  the  causes  of  blindness.  The  other  meaning 
has  to  do  with  blindness  as  a  social  handicap,  as  when  we  speak 
of  eliminating  the  stereotype  of  blindness.  Prevention  in  the 
first  sense  is  properly  the  concern  of  medicine  and  science; 
prevention  in  the  second  sense  is  properly  the  concern  of  wel¬ 
fare  and  rehabilitation. 

In  other  words,  there  is  little  we  can  do  about  the  physical 
disability  of  blindness,  once  it  has  occurred,  except  to  cure  it 
or  live  with  it.  But  there  is  much  that  we  can  do  about  the 
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social  handicap  of  blindness  —  that  image  of  helplessness  whose 
cause  is  to  be  found  in  prejudice  and  ignorance,  and  whose  conse¬ 
quence  is  polite  exclusion,  segregation  and  discrimination.  To 
surmount  the  social  and  economic  handicap  of  blindness  --  to 
prevent  the  peculiar  form  of  dependency  to  which  it  gives  rise — 
requires  special  measures  which  will  strike  directly  at  its  roots. 
These  measures  must  proceed  on  two  fronts.  One  involves  an 
attack  upon  the  public  attitudes  of  suspicion  and  neglect,  of 
misplaced  pity  and  misunderstanding,  which  keep  the  blind  from 
entering  normal  livelihoods  and  leading  normal  lives.  On  the 
other  front  such  preventive  measures  must  focus  on  the  abilities 
and  needs  of  the  blind  person  himself,  —  through  incentives  and 
encouragements  to  better  his  condition  and  improve  his  prospects 
for  self-support. 

These  measures  have  been  implicitly  a  part  of  the  public 
welfare  program  at  least  since  the  purposes  of  self-support  and 
self-care  were  injected  into  it  in  1956.  They  are  more  than  ever 
implicit  in  it  now  that  the  Administration  has  forcefully  invoked 
those  purposes  and  made  them  the  central  theme  (in  rhetoric  at 
least)  of  its  proposed  amendments.  But  it  must  nevertheless  be 
said  that  these  measures  are  still  far  from  explicit  —  that  they 
are  not  to  be  found  in  the  actual  provisions  of  the  welfare  bill. 
On  the  contrary,  that  bill  is  niggardly  with  respect  to  incen¬ 
tives,  negative  with  respect  to  vocational  training,  and  backward 
with  respect  to  rehabilitation.  While  it  promises  much  —  by 
way  of  prevention,  rehabilitation,  independence,  self-support, 
and  so  on  —  all  that  the  Administration's  program  delivers  is 
casework  service  with  a  smile. 

That  statement  is  not  completely  accurate.  There  is  one 
unique  form  of  "prevention"  which  is  conspicuously  evident  in  the 
welfare  program.  It  is  the  oldest  preventive  method  known  to 
welfare  —  that  of  punishment.  It  operates  on  the  venerable 
theory  that  poverty  is  a  crime  and  that  dependency  is  synonymous 
with  delinquency.  On  this  theory  our  welfare  officials  appear 
to  believe  that  dependency  can  be  prevented  by  ordering  mothers 
to  go  to  work,  and  jailing  them  if  they  do  not.  They  seek  to 
regulate  the  entire  realm  of  moral  custom  and  behavior  by  arbi¬ 
trary  fiat;  specifically,  by  making  it  a  criminal  offense  to 
deviate  from  accepted  patterns.  And  if  punishment  itself  cannot 
deter  the  idle  and  the  vagrant  from  seeking  alms,  an  equally 
formidable  deterrence  of  olden  times  has  now  been  revived  for  the 
ADC  program:  that  of  the  compulsory  work  test  or  forced  labor 
gang.  In  light  of  these  measures  we  may  well  ask:  what  price 
prevention  now? 

I  have  sought  to  show  that  the  new  welfare  program,  for  all 
its  ton  of  rhetoric,  holds  only  an  ounce  of  constructive  preven¬ 
tion.  But  this  does  not  mean  that  there  is  no  place  for  preven¬ 
tive  measures  within  public  welfare,  as  well  as  outside  it.  Let 
us  review  some  of  the  crucial  measures  of  prevention  that  can 
and  should  be  brought  to  bear  against  the  social  blights  of 
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dependency  and  disability. 

First:  the  prevention  of  unemployment.  This  form  of  pre¬ 

vention  does  not  mean,  except  in  emergencies,  public  works  (or 
make-work)  projects;  least  of  all  does  it  mean  the  injection  of 
punitive  work-relief  methods  into  public  assistance.  The  goals 
of  full  employment  and  a  healthy  economy  are  those  of  the  nation 
as  a  whole.  What  the  agencies  of  welfare  can  do  is  to  stimulate 
their  clients  to  become  self-supporting  through  the  provision  of 
realistic  incentives,  of  income  exemptions,  of  appropriate  skills 
and  of  widened  job  opportunities. 

Second:  the  prevention  of  social  handicaps.  Here  too  it 

must  be  the  responsibility  of  society  as  a  whole  to  prevent  or 
abolish  the  festering  conditions  of  hatred  and  prejudice,  exclu¬ 
sion  and  discrimination,  which  limit  the  horizons  both  of  racial 
minorities  and  of  many  of  the  disabled.  What  public  assistance 
can  accomplish  is  to  overcome  prejudice  in  its  own  house  and  back 
yard;  to  equip  and  prepare  its  clients  to  deal  with  it  construc¬ 
tively  and  not  passively,  and  to  participate  in  the  broader  social 
attack  upon  the  heritage  of  deprivations  and  disfranchisements 
which  still  renders  our  society  tragically  half-free  and  half-safe. 

Third:  the  prevention  of  disease  and  disability.  This  is 

the  province  primarily  of  science  and  medicine,  in  alliance  with 
public  health.  The  lines  between  health  and  welfare  (and  educa¬ 
tion)  are  thin  and  often  artificial,  but  they  are  also  essential 
and  sensible.  If  public  welfare  should  take  on  the  added  respon¬ 
sibility  of  public  health,  it  may  well  come  to  minimize  and  shirk 
its  own.  A  very  few  special  programs,  such  as  the  prevention  of 
blindness,  may  find  an  appropriate  and  congenial  residence  in 
public  assistance;  but  for  the  most  part  the  responsibility  for 
this  research  lies,  as  it  has  always  lain,  in  the  specially 
trained  and  equipped  agencies  of  health. 

Fourth:  the  prevention  of  technological  and  accidental 

causes  of  disability.  This  is,  broadly,  the  realm  of  public 
safety  campaigns  and  industrial  reforms  designed  to  reduce  the 
incidence  of  avoidable  injury.  The  improvement  of  safety  fac¬ 
tors  is  mainly  a  job  for  government,  industry,  advertising  and 
the  schools  --  in  which  welfare  is  a  sympathetic  ally. 

These  then  are  a  few  of  the  concrete  measures  which  can  be 
taken  toward  the  prevention  of  dependency  --  both  within  the 
field  of  welfare  and  outside  it.  Dependency,  however,  must  not 
only  be  prevented;  where  it  already  exists,  it  must  be  surmounted 
as  well.  In  short,  we  must  deal  not  only  preventively  with  its 
causes  but  curatively  with  its  effects.  Preventive  measures  need 
to  be  supplemented  by  other  measures  of  a  rehabilitative  and 
remedial  nature.  Among  these  are:  vocational  rehabilitation  for 
the  disabled,  both  through  regular  public  agencies  and  those  of 
public  welfare;  physical  restoration  and  therapy  aimed  at  self- 
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care;  medical  assistance,  including  hospital  and  nursing  services; 
psychiatric,  diagnostic  and  supervisory  provisions  for  mental 
and  emotional  illness;  economic  incentives  and  income  exemptions 
designed  to  encourage  self-support  and  independence.  Provisions 
which  are  remedial  and  restorative  are  generally  the  responsibil¬ 
ity  of  health  and  medical  facilities;  measures  which  are  oriented 
toward  vocational  training  and  employment  are  properly  the  com¬ 
bined  responsibility  of  welfare  and  vocational  rehab  agencies. 

Finally,  there  is  a  third  set  of  measures  —  in  addition  to 
the  preventive  and  the  curative  —  which  are  indisputably  within 
the  jurisdiction  of  public  welfare.  They  are  the  "residual"  and 
palliative  functions  of  immediate  relief  and  financial  support  — 
those  alluded  to  rather  disparagingly  by  the  President  when  he 
spoke  of  his  own  program  as  promising  "services  instead  of  sup¬ 
port,  rehabilitation  instead  of  relief."  No  doubt  the  cash-grant 
aspect  of  public  assistance  lacks  the  glamor  of  newer  and  more 
sophisticated  provisions;  but  it  remains  the  irreducible  bedrock 
of  this  or  any  welfare  system.  Whether  such  a  system  should 
undertake  to  do  more  than  relieve  the  distress  of  poverty  —  the 
original  and  fundamental  purpose  of  social  security  —  is  arguable 
But  whether  it  should  or  could  do  anything  less  than  that  is  no 
longer  open  to  dispute.  Public  assistance  cannot  be  all  things 
to  all  men,  nor  do  all  things  for  them.  But  it  can  enable  society 
to  guarantee  one  thing  to  all  its  members:  namely,  a  minimum 
level  of  subsistence  compatible  with  decency  and  health,  beneath 
which  no  one  need  fear  that  he  will  fall.  That  has  been  the 
overriding  goal  of  our  social  security  programs  for  over  a  quarter 
century;  but  who  will  contend  that  we  have  yet  achieved  it?  The 
greatest  inadequacy  of  our  welfare  system  is  still  that  of  its 
level  of  payments  —  and  this  is  generally  recognized  to  be  the 
case  by  the  social  work  profession.  This  fact  is  given  emphasis 
in  the  recent  authoritative  report  of  the  Project  on  Public  Ser¬ 
vices  for  Families  and  Children,  based  upon  a  survey  of  some 
hundreds  of  workers  and  administrators  across  the  country.  Thus 
the  authors  comment: 

"The  material  suggested  that  however  important  additional 
services  might  be,  such  services  could  not  correct  a  deficiency 
created  by  the  fact  of  providing  payments  below  the  standards  of 
health  and  decency.  A  social  work  educator  spoke  to  this  point: 
'...The  prime  necessity,  I  believe,  is  adequacy.  Substitution 
of  services,  the  necessity  for  which  arises  often  because  of 
inadequacy  of  money,  is  to  my  mind  destructive  of  basic  family 
rights  as  well  as  responsibilities....  I  think  we  do  not  yet 
know  what  families  could  do  for  themselves  if  they  were  not 
struggling  under  some  of  the  dire  consequences  of  our  inadequate 
grants . ' " 

As  this  last  remark  suggests,  we  have  here  the  makings  of 
a  vicious  circle.  Once  start  providing  "services  instead  of" 
adequate  support,  and  those  services  might  be  multiplied  indef¬ 
initely  without  relieving  the  basic  economic  need  and  its 
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accompanying  anxiety.  What  is  required  in  public  welfare  is  not 
less  support  but  more  and  better  support:  not  less  relief  but 
more  adequate  and  constructive  forms  of  relief. 

It  is  fashionable  at  present,  as  Secretary  Ribicoff's 
statement  suggests,  to  speak  dramatically  of  all  the  complex  new 
problems  that  have  supposedly  arisen  in  welfare  and  to  gloss 
over  the  old  familiar  problems  as  less  interesting  and  somehow 
less  significant.  Thus  the  Secretary  declares: 

"Drastic  shifts  in  our  social  structure  have  occurred  during 
the  recent  decades.  People  are  moving  about  the  country  at  a 
rapid  rate--and  this  is  a  trend  which  will  continue....  Desertion, 
divorce  and  separation  have  increased....  Discriminatory  prac¬ 
tices  deny  opportunities.  Workers  who  are  not  highly  skilled 
have  lost  their  jobs  as  automation  and  increased  industrializa¬ 
tion  demand  higher  and  higher  skills.  All  of  these  factors  have 
thrown  onto  our  welfare  rolls  a  different  kind  of  human  burden. 

The  dependents  among  us  are  often  quite  unlike  those  produced  by 
the  Great  Depression  of  the  thirties.  They  still  include,  of 
course,  the  lame,  the  halt  and  the  blind  we  all  want  and  need  to 
help.  But  there  are  some  who  are  quite  different.  Deprived  of 
opportunity,  bowed  down  under  a  bewildering  array  of  new  problems, 
suspect  by  their  fellows,  they  are  devoid  of  hope  in  the  midst 
of  a  society  providing  abundantly  and  well  for  most  of  us." 

There  are  two  criticisms  to  be  made  of  this  dramatic  state¬ 
ment.  The  first  is  that  the  new  and  "different  kind  of  human 
burden"  on  our  welfare  rolls  is,  with  minor  exceptions,  neither 
new  nor  different.  The  second  point  is  that  the  solution  for 
that  burden  held  out  by  the  Secretary  —  that  of  more  casework 
services  --  is  inadequate  and  incompetent. 

Surely  there  have  been  "drastic  shifts"  in  our  society  and 
economy  —  ever  since  the  Industrial  Revolution,  which  first 
created  the  urban  masses  and  mobile  labor  force  that  underlie 
the  dependency,  disability  and  simple  poverty  the  Secretary  is 
talking  about.  Desertion  and  divorce  have  increased,  yes  — 
along  with  population.  Automation  and  modernization  have  aggra¬ 
vated  unemployment,  yes.  Racial  prejudice  has  excluded  minority 
groups  from  opportunity,  yes.  But  surely  these  are  problems 
long  familiar  to  welfare  work  and  theory,  differing  in  our  time 
only  in  degree  rather  than  in  kind.  It  may  well  be  that  the 
machinery  of  welfare  is  antiquated  and  needs  rejuvenation;  but 
this  is  a  far  cry  from  agreeing  that  (to  quote  the  Secretary 
again)  "we  must  now  critically  evaluate  the  fundamentals  of 
public  assistance"  —  and  presumably  replace  them  with  a  new  set 
of  foundations.  The  old  pillars  of  welfare  have  supported  its 
structure  for  a  generation  without  collapse;  let  us  be  careful 
that  we  do  not  now  replace  them  with  new  and  impressive  founda¬ 
tions  built  on  sand. 
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BLIND  VENDORS  BATTLE  AGAINST  MACHINES 


By  Robert  H.  Owens 


(Editor’s  note:  Mr.  Owens  is  president  of  the  Trenton 
Association  of  the  Blind  and  secretary-treasurer  of  the  State 
Council  of  New  Jersey  Organizations  of  the  Blind.  His  article 
is  reprinted  from  the  Trenton  TRENTONIAN.  Sinc,e  the  article  was 
written,  a  bill  supported  by  the  New  Jersey  organizations  to 
protect  blind  vendors  against  automatic  machines  has  passed  the 
state  Senate  and  is  awaiting  action  in  the  Assembly.) 

An  executive  of  a  large  vending  machine  company  recently 
described  automatic  vending  as  an  infant  industry.  He  said,  in 
effect,  that  coin-nursed  merchandising  is  merely  teething  on  the 
more  than  82.4  billion  Americans  now  insert  in  mechanical  dis¬ 
pensers,  and  predicted  the  infant  will  grow  to  be  an  American 
business  giant. 

To  many  of  us,  automatic  machine  vending  is  already  pretty 
gigantic.  Rarely  do  we  think  of  candy  bars,  soft  drinks  or 
cigarettes  without  looking  for  the  nearest  machine.  And  usually 
there's  a  machine  nearby.  But  probably  not  one  of  us,  outside 
the  industry,  is  as  acutely  aware  of  the  machines'  proximity  as 
are  the  blind.  To  them  the  growth  of  automatic  vending  is  a 
threat  to  what  is  believed  to  be  one  of  the  most  successful 
vocational  rehabilitation  programs  for  the  blind  in  the  world. 

About  2,200  blind  persons  enjoy  remunerative  employment  in 
across-the-counter  sales  of  newspapers,  cigarettes,  candy  and 
soft  drinks.  These  men  and  women  operate  concessions  in  federal, 
state  and  municipal  buildings  throughout  the  country.  Many  of 
them  report  they  are  now  spending  more  time  listening  to  the 
wh-r-r-r  and  click-click  of  mechanical  dispensers  in  corridors 
than  in  serving  customers. 

Some  concessionaires  complain  bitterly  about  the  machines' 
"encroachment."  Others  quickly  admit  the  public  seems  to  prefer 
the  coin-dropping,  button-pushing  deal.  Some  blind  vendors  have 
installed  machines  of  their  own,  and  some  find  themselves  compet¬ 
ing  with  the  "silent  salesman." 

The  Randolph-Sheppard  Act  of  1935  provides  that  blind 
persons  be  given  preference  to  operate  concessions  in  federal 
buildings.  States  have  copied  the  law,  and  amendments  have  been 
enacted  giving  the  same  preference  for  the  locating  of  vending 
machines  in  the  governments'  buildings.  But  some  concessionaires 
report  they  are  not  always  given  preference. 

It  is  instances  where  the  intent  of  the  Randolph-Sheppard 
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Act  has  not  been  observed  that  have  alarmed  the  blind  and 
spurred  them  to  attempt  to  safeguard  the  program*  Through  local, 
state  and  national  organizations  of  their  own,  the  blind  are 
working  to  expand  and  protect  the  program. 

Working  with  the  blind  now,  as  he  did  in  the  early  '30's, 
is  Senator  Jennings  Randolph  (West  Virginia).  The  senator  has 
introduced  legislation  which  would  authorize  President  Kennedy 
to  appoint  a  board  of  at  least  three  members  to  hear  appeals 
when  charges  are  made  that  the  provisions  of  the  Randolph- 
Sheppard  Act  are  not  being  adhered  to  by  persons  in  charge  of 
federal  buildings. 

The  bill  would  amend  the  original  act  to  provide  that  income 
from  vending  machines  in  federal  buildings  be  assigned  exclusively 
to  vending  stand  operators  "to  achieve  and  protect  the  vending 
stand  preference." 

The  Randolph-Sheppard  Vending  Stand  Act  belongs  to  many 
people.  It  belongs  to  the  legislators,  organizations  and  news¬ 
papers  who  supported  the  idea  in  the  days  when  Franklin  D. 
Roosevelt,  as  governor  of  New  York,  by  executive  order  established 
two  of  the  country's  first  such  stands  in  Albany.  And  the  program 
belongs  to  the  people  whose  tax  dollars  have  sustained  the  idea 
since  June  20,  1936,  when  President  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  signed 
the  Randolph-Sheppard  Act. 

And  the  program  belongs  to  the  blind  —  those  who  enjoy  the 
dignity  of  earning  their  way  in  the  community,  and  those  who  hope. 

There  are  nine  vending  stands  in  the  Trenton  area  operated 
by  blind  persons.  The  oldest,  established  in  City  Hall  25  years 
ago,  has  been  managed  throughout  those  years  by  62-year-old 
Howard  Stults. 


BROTHERS  ...  &  OTHERS 

Rhode  Island  Sets  Convention.  The  Rhode  Island  Federation 
of  the  Blind  is  making  plans  for  its  second  annual  convention  to 
be  held  Saturday,  May  26,  at  the  Crown  Hotel,  208  Weybosset 
Street,  Providence.  Scheduled  to  open  at  9*30  A.M.,  the  conven¬ 
tion  will  close  with  an  evening  banquet  and  dance.  The  principal 
banquet  address  will  be  delivered  by  John  F.  Nagle.  Washington 
office  chief  of  the  National  Federation  of  the  Blind.  Other 
guests  slated  for  active  participation  include  Miss  Norma  Farrar, 
of  Seeing  Eye,  Inc.,  Morristown,  New  York;  Peter  J.  Salmon,  head 
of  the  Brooklyn  Industrial  Home  for  the  Blind,  and  Dr.  William 
Feinbloom ,  New  York  City  optometrist,  A  goodly  portion  of  the 
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afternoon  program  will  be  taken  up  with  a  panel  discussion  on 
sheltered  workshops*  according  to  information  from  Antone  V. 
Santos,  RIFB  president. 


******** 

California  Council  Holds  Seminars.  Two  seminars  attended 
by  a  total  of  140  persons  were  conducted  in  Oakland  and  Los 
Angeles  during  February  by  the  California  Council  for  the  Blind. 
Morning  sessions  were  devoted  to  discussion  of  the  changes  in  the 
public  welfare  laws  and  regulations  affecting  the  blind.  Panel 
participants  included  Perry  Sundquist,  Chief  of  the  Division  for 
the  Blind  in  the  State  Department  of  Social  Welfare  (and  new 
president  of  the  National  Federation  of  the  Blind);  Mrs.  Lillian 
McClure,  Assistant  to  the  Chief  of  the  Division  for  the  Blind; 
Mrs.  Hortense  Tutelman,  Director  of  the  Division  for  the  Blind  of 
the  Los  Angeles  County  Bureau  of  Public  Assistance,  and  Russell 
Kletzing,  Executive  Secretary  and  General  Counsel  of  the  Califor¬ 
nia  Council. 

Afternoon  sessions  at  the  two  seminars  were  devoted  to 
analysis  of  employment  problems  faced  by  blind  people.  Special 
attention  was  given  to  teaching,  switchboard  operation,  social 
work,  and  opportunities  in  state  civil  service. 


******** 


New  Travel  Aids  Foreseen.  Experiments  with  new  methods  of 
mobility  which  may  someday  prove  as  effective  as  canes  and  guide 
dogs  are  being  conducted  at  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Tech¬ 
nology,  according  to  the  BVA  BULLETIN,  a  publication  of  the 
Blinded  Veterans  Association. 

The  research,  assisted  by  a  grant  from  the  Federal  Office 
of  Vocational  Rehabilitation,  was  inaugurated  in  January,  196l» 
and  is  expected  to  be  completed  by  the  end  of  1963.  Various 
problems  associated  with  designing  guidance  devices  for  the  blind 
were  discussed  at  a  recent  MIT  meeting  of  technologists,  mobility 
specialists  and  social  scientists.  It  was  pointed  out  that  the 
aim  of  all  such  devices  is  to  be  lightweight  yet  able  to  detect 
hazards  (both  "obstacles"  and  "step  downs")  in  the  path  of  the 
sightless  traveler.  It  appears  that  at  present  an  obstacle 
detector  is  feasible  but  the  problem  of  step-downs  remains  to  be 
solved. 


******** 


A  new  book  entitled  One  to  One:  Communicating  the  Gospel 
to  the  Deaf  and  the  Blind,  by  Erling  Nicolai  Tolfsrud,  has  been 
published  by  the  Augsburg  Publishing  House  of  Minneapolis.  The 
study,  as  described  in  the  foreword,  "is  not  just  another  book 
about  individuals  who  are  deaf  or  blind;  it  is  written  for  people 
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who  wish  to  know  better  now  to  understand  such  persons  and  to 
gain  insight  into  the  lives  of  those  who  are  either  visually  or 
aurally  handicapped.” 

$«**«&** 


AAIB  Names  Research  Committee.  A  new  Research  Advisory 
Committee,  headed  by  Carl  J.  Davis  of  Perkins  School  for  the 
Blind,  has  recently  been  formed  by  the  American  Association  of 
Instructors  of  the  Blind,  according  to  an  announcement  in  THE 
NEW  OUTLOOK  FOR  THE  BLIND.  The  committee  will  provide  consulta¬ 
tion  to  schools,  agencies  and  individuals  in  work  for  the  blind 
and  generally  function  to  stimulate  research  in  the  field. 

Chairman  Davis  is  head  of  the  Department  of  Psychology  and  Guid¬ 
ance  at  the  Perkins  School.  Others  serving  on  the  committee 
include:  Samuel  C.  Ashcroft,  Associate  Coordinator  of  the 

Department  of  Special  Education,  George  Peabody  College  for 
Teachers;  Milton  P.  Graham,  Director  of  the  Division  of  Research 
and  Statistics  of  the  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind;  Carson  Y. 
Nolan,  Director  of  Educational  Research,  American  Printing  House 
for  the  Blind,  and  Herbert  Rusalem,  Director  of  Professional 
Training  and  Research,  Industrial  Home  for  the  Blind,  Brooklyn. 


No  Braille  Money  in  Prospect.  The  federal  government  has 
decided  not  to  print  paper  money  in  braille  for  the  benefit  of 
blind  persons,  according  to  a  February  announcement  by  a  congress¬ 
man  who  had  requested  the  Treasury  Department  to  do  so.  Repre¬ 
sentative  Silvio  0.  Conte,  Republican  of  Massachusetts,  said  he 
had  seen  the  plan  used  successfully  in  Ethiopia.  Treasury 
officials,  however,  indicated  that  the  raised  dots  necessary  for 
braille  might  become  depressed  and  indistinguishable  after  usage. 
It  was  also  reportedly  felt  that  printing  in  braille  "would  be 
unwise  since  one  could  easily  perpetrate  a  fraud  on  the  blind  by 
simply  embossing  a  blank  piece  of  paper"  which  would  seem  to  the 
touch  like  genuine  currency. 


+  +  **  +  +  11  + 


Lone  Star  Group  Holds  Convention.  The  Lone  Star  State 
Federation  of  the  Blind  held  its  annual  convention  on  March  17, 
St.  Patrick's  Day,  at  the  Southland  Hotel  in  Dallas,  Texas. 
Election  of  officers  resulted  in  the  naming  of  Ben  Durham  as 
president  and  Marcus  Roberson  as  vice-president  of  the  state¬ 
wide  organization,  which  is  an  affiliate  of  the  National  Federa¬ 
tion  of  the  Blind.  Chief  speaker  at  the  convention  banquet  was 
Kenneth  Jernigan,  director  of  the  Iowa  State  Commission  for  the 
Blind  and  a  longtime  leader  of  the  National  Federation,  who 
delivered  a  forceful  address  focused  on  recent  internal  problems 
of  the  NFB. 

******** 
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North  Dakota  Blind  Meet.  The  Executive  Committee  of  the 
North  Dakota  Federation  of  the  Blind  met  in  Fargo  on  March  17, 
with  its  president,  Dr.  Rudolph  Bjornseth,  as  chairman.  The 
group  decided  to  hold  its  annual  convention  in  Fargo  on  June  23-24. 

******  ** 


California  Council  Convention  Set.  The  Spring  1962  conven¬ 
tion  of  the  California  Council  of  the  Blind  will  be  held  at  the 
Canterbury  Hotel  in  San  Francisco  May  4  through  6,  according  to 
an  announcement  by  Council  President  James  McGinnis.  Committee 
meetings  will  begin  at  7^30  P.M.  on  the  evening  of  May  4;  general 
sessions  will  be  held  from  9  to  5  on  Saturday  and  Sunday,  May  3 
and  6.  The  emphasis  of  the  convention  reportedly  will  be  on  the 
problems  of  employment  of  the  blind. 

*  ******* 

The  Virginia  Federation  of  the  Blind  will  hold  its  annual 
convention  May  4-5-6  in  Harrisonburg.  John  Nagle,  chief  of  the 
Washington  Office  of  the  National  Federation  of  the  Blind,  will 
make  the  banquet  speech  and  will  present  a  report  on  legislation 
affecting  the  blind. 


******** 


Washington  Plans  for  New  Category.  Whatever  may  be  the 
response  of  the  states  to  the  other  novelties  included  in  the 
federal  welfare  package  presently  before  Congress,  one  provision 
already  is  giving  evidence  of  its  attractiveness  for  administra¬ 
tors.  That  provision  is  the  optional  category  (title  XVI)  which 
would  lump  together  aid  to  the  aged,  the  blind  and  the  disabled. 

In  a  March  announcement  of  his  agency's  plans  for  welfare 
changes,  Leonard  G.  Hegland,  director  of  the  Washington  State 
Department  of  Public  Assistance,  pointed  with  particular  favor 
to  the  proposed  merger  of  aid  to  the  three  recipient  groups  which 
now  receive  aid  under  separate  titles. 

Addressing  a  forum  sponsored  in  Seattle  by  the  Council  of 
Planning  Affiliates,  Hegland  also  criticized  present  welfare 
provisions  as  "out  of  date."  He  said  better  programing  would 
stress  services  instead  of  support,  in  the  form  of  intensive 
casework  and  better  trained  personnel.  In  describing  the  state's 
interest  in  developing  a  stronger  casework  program,  Hegland 
emphasized  that  "it's  going  to  cost  money." 

******** 


From  the  NEWARK  STAR-LEDGER,  February  25,  1962:  "When 
(New  Jersey  State)  Senate  Majority  Leader  Charlie  Sandman  was 
discussing  the  child  welfare  bills,  he  meant  to  charge  that 
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• f ree-loaders '  were  escaping  their  responsibility.  What  he 
actually  said,  however,  was  that  the  'freeholders'  were  escaping. 
The  Senate  giggled.  It  was  doubly  embarrassing  for  Charlie 
because  he  and  the  rest  of  the  lawmakers  were  being  entertained 
that  night  at  the  annual  banquet  of  the  Association  of  Chosen 
Freeholders . " 


*##*  +  *** 


"Congressional  Openhandedness . "  The  following  editorial 
on  the~Administration’s  public  welfare  amendments,  as  embodied 
in  H.R.  10606,  appeared  in  the  New  York  TIMES,  March  20,  1962; 

"In  a  sudden  surge  of  beneficence  the  House  of  Representa¬ 
tives  has  voted  to  give  President  Kennedy  $140  million  more  than 
he  asked  to  liberalize  welfare  payments  to  the  needy.  The  money 
will  make  available  an  additional  $4.20  a  month  in  Federal 
assistance  for  each  of  the  2.8  million  persons  now  receiving  aid 
to  the  aged,  blind,  and  disabled  under  State-administered  relief 
programs.  Since  the  national  average  for  most  such  payments  is 
less  than  $70  a  month,  no  valid  complaint  can  be  made  that  this 
will  mean  pampering  those  on  the  welfare  rolls. 

"However,  the  manner  in  which  the  House  donned  the  robe  of 
Lady  Bountiful  does  raise  two  objections.  One  is  that  there  is 
no  assurance  that  the  extra  funds  will  actually  reach  the  needy. 

"The  States  will  be  free  to  use  the  money  solely  to  reduce 
their  own  share  of  welfare  costs.  The  second  objection  is  that 
no  similar  provision  is  made  for  a  blanket  liberalization  of 
Federal  payments  for  aid  to  dependent  children,  the  biggest 
program  of  all.  The  national  average  of  these  benefits  is  only 
a  little  over  $30  a  month,  and  in  Mississippi  the  monthly  rate 
comes  to  less  than  $10. 

"The  fact  that  the  new  law  will  for  the  first  time  make  it 
possible  for  the  unemployed  fathers  of  dependent  youngsters  to 
share  in  Federal  assistance  does  not  justify  excluding  children 
from  the  general  increase  in  appropriations.  To  compound  the 
unfairness,  a  'sleeper'  provision  in  the  House  bill  apparently 
will  open  the  door  wide  for  a  return  to  such  degrading  practices 
as  the  distribution  of  relief  through  vouchers  for  food,  rent, 
and  other  items.  All  this  is  at  the  opposite  pole  from  the  basic 
administration  approach  to  a  long-term  solution  of  the  welfare 
problem. " 
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SHARP  DIFFERENCES  AIRED  AT  REHABILITATION  HEARINGS 


The  fur  flew  freely  in  Washington  last  month  during  the  course  of 
hearings  on  rehabilitation  and  special  education  legislation  conducted 
by  the  Special  Education  Subcommittee  of  the  House  Committee  on 
Education  and  Labor.  The  hearings  were  held  for  a  total  of  four  days, 
March  13-15  and  March  29,  and  embraced  such  subjects  as  independent 
living,  sheltered  workshops,  and  the  education  of  exceptional  (mainly 
handicapped)  children. 

Sharply  expressed  differences  of  opinion  developed  between 
committee  members  and  spokesmen  for  the  Department  of  Health, 
Education  and  Welfare  as  the  agency  administrators  refused  to  endorse 
an  omnibus  bill  favored  by  the  committee  to  expand  both  rehabilitation 
and  special  education  services  (H.  R,  10123,  introduced  by  Represent¬ 
ative  Robert  N.  Giaimo  of  Connecticut,  a  committee  member). 

Instead  the  HEW  officials  --  particularly  Assistant  Secretary 
Wilbur  J.  Cohen  and  Vocational  Rehabilitation  Director  Mary  Switzer  -- 
offered  alternative  proposals  of  their  own  which  promptly  drew  bitter 
comment  from  various  committee  members  as  a  "patchwork"  program 
expressed  in  "gobbledegook"  language,  assertedly  representing  a 
faltering  "half- step"  instead  of  the  full  step  that  the  committee  felt 
should  be  taken  toward  rehabilitation  and  independent  living  for  the 
severely  handicapped. 

Defending  the  Department's  reluctance  to  support  the  independ¬ 
ent  living  bill  (H.  R.  10123),  Cohen  maintained  that  "there  are  vast 
differences  in  the  states  and  among  state  agencies  as  to  how  this  whole 
matter  of  independent  living  ought  to  be  developed.  There  are  strong 
differences  of  feeling  between  the  state  health  people,  the  state  welfare 
people,  and  the  state  vocational  rehabilitation  people,  as  to  what  the 
moderate  and  most  effective  organization  of  this  is.  " 

More  specifically,  the  HEW  assistant  secretary  noted  that  "There 
is  some  feeling  that  before  accelerating  and  giving  additional  federal 
money  for  independent  living  to  the  vocational  rehabilitation  agencies, 
the  vocational  rehabilitation  agencies  ought  to  rehabilitate  people  vo¬ 
cationally.  They  are  only  rehabilitating  about  half  at  the  present  time, 
about  100,000  as  against  the  200,000  or  250,000  that  ought  to  be  reha¬ 
bilitated.  "  He  emphasized  the  view  of  the  Department  that  "the  voca¬ 
tional  area  should  be  given  first  and  major  priority  ....  And  one  of 
the  things  we  are  trying  to  do  is  accelerate  the  area  in  the  program 
vocationally.  " 
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On  the  relationship  of  vocational  rehabilitation  to  public  assist¬ 
ance,  Cohen  expressed  a  viewpoint  similar  to  that  of  the  National 
Federation  of  the  Blind.  He  cited  as  "the  next  priority"  that  "some¬ 
thing  ought  to  be  done  in  the  rehabilitation  of  the  people  that  are  on 
the  welfare  rolls.  "  In  addition  to  proposals  in  the  present  welfare  bill, 
he  said,  "We  have  been  trying  to  work  with  the  public  health  people, 
with  the  welfare  people  and  with  the  rehabilitation  people  on  a  whole 
series  of  proposals  that  would  strengthen  the  program,  but  we  have 
not  completed  that,  and  it  was  my  hope  that  ...  we  could  find  an  area 
of  agreement  between  these  different  professional  people  before  we 
came  back  to  you  with  what  would  be  a  recommendation  for  further  im¬ 
provements  in  this  area.  " 

"Gobbledegook" 

At  one  point  during  Cohen's  testimony  a  committee  member,  Rep. 
Charles  E.  Goodell  of  New  York,  broke  in  with  the  comment:  "I  may 
be  rather  stupid  about  this,  but  it  sounds  to  me  like  a  lot  of  gobblede¬ 
gook.  "  While  Dr.  Switzer  seemed  to  be  saying  that  she  was  in  favor  of 
H.  R.  10123,  he  said,  "It  seems  to  me  you  are  saying,  Mr.  Cohen,  that 
the  Administration  is  not  in  favor  of  10123,  because  you  do  not  have 
enough  information  now  to  be  sure,  and  you  want  to  coordinate  with 
state  people  and  a  whole  bunch  of  other  people,  which,  frankly,  has 
not  made  much  sense  to  me.  " 

Representatives  Edith  Green  of  Oregon  (chairman),  Albert  H. 

Quie  of  Minnesota,  and  Giaimo  voiced  similar  rebukes  of  what  they 
obviously  regarded  as  a  heel-dragging  performance  by  the  Department 
of  HEW  with  respect  to  the  rehabilitation  and  special  education  legis¬ 
lation,  Thus  Congresswoman  Green  tartly  inquired  of  Cohen:  "Are 
you  suggesting  to  the  committee  that  we  proceed  on  an  amendment  basis, 
another  patchwork  basis,  and  then  this  fall  we  give  our  attention  to  what 
really  would  be  the  best  and  the  most  desirable  thing  to  do?" 

At  another  point  Congressman  Quie  interjected:  "I  see  how  you 
and  the  Department  have  to  go  step  by  step  and  make  sure  of  your 
ground,  but  it  seems  to  me  as  far  as  Congress  is  concerned,  we  ought 
to  give  you  the  direction  and  the  policy  in  legislation  as  to  where  you 
ought  to  go,  and  that  is  our  task  this  year,  and  not  to  falter  along  step 
by  step  with  you  in  trying  to  bring  agreement  between  the  various  groups. 

The  unreliability  of  rehabilitation  evaluations  of  the  potential  of 
clients  was  pointed  up  by  Congressman  Quie  in  the  following  comment: 
"Just  talking  about  evaluation,  the  people  I  talked  to  in  the  Scandinavian 
countries  who  have  gone  into  independent  living  training,  as  we  call  it 
here,  have  found  that  evaluation  just  cannot  tell  who  is  employable  or 
not.  When  they  took  that  out,  they  found  out  when  they  were  training 
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people  who  under  evaluation  were  not  employable,  that  they  turned  out 
to  be  employable  after  all.  In  Sweden  they  told  me  that  20  per  cent  of 
the  people  turned  out  to  be  employable,  fully  employable,  and  an  addi¬ 
tional  large  per  cent  partially  employable.  " 

Among  the  proposals  of  the  Department  which  drew  hostile  ques¬ 
tioning  from  the  committee  was  an  amendment  which,  in  Cohen's  words, 
"would  retain  the  employment  focus  of  the  rehabilitation  program,  but 
would  liberalize  the  present  requirement  that  employment  potential 
must  be  reasonably  clear  before  a  program  of  services  can  be  made 
available  to  a  handicapped  person.  "  The  proposed  liberalization  would 
assertedly  permit  the  state  agency  to  "initiate  services  for  handicapped 
persons  for  whom  employment  potential  is  difficult  to  predict.  These 
services  could  be  furnished  for  a  period  up  to  six  months  in  order  to 
make  the  determination  of  employment  potential  and  eligibility  for  fur¬ 
ther  services."  The  HEW  official  pointed  out  that  among  other  things 
"this  amendment  would  permit  services  to  be  extended  to  a  great  many 
public  assistance  cases  that  are  not  even  referred  today  because  of  the 
restriction.  " 

Workshops  Hit 

The  old-fashioned  psychology  of  sheltered  workshops  received 
an  apparent  slap  from  OVR  Director  Switzer  in  a  comment  on  the  ur¬ 
gent  problems  of  vocational  rehabilitation:  "I  think  that  the  great 
need  today  is  for  community  facilities  that  combine  vocational  eval¬ 
uation  and  testing  and  work  experience  and  that  is  very  closely  related 
to  the  job  opportunities  in  a  given  location,  "  she  said.  "We  would  like 
to  get  away  from  some  of  the  traditional  sheltered  workshop  psychology 
and  do  this  on  a  project  basis.  " 

However,  the  proposal  referred  to  would  presumably  strengthen 
workshops  along  with  other  rehabilitation  facilities  --  through  estab¬ 
lishment  of  (in  Cohen's  words)  "a  flexible  five-year  program  of  grants, 
on  a  project  basis  to  help  states  and  other  public  and  nonprofit  groups 
to  plan  for  and  build,  renovate,  equip  and  initially  staff  rehabilitation 
facilities  and  workshops.  " 

Other  organizations  offering  testimony  at  the  hearings  were: 

The  National  Federation  of  the  Blind,  the  Council  for  Exceptional 
Children,  the  American  Association  of  Workers  for  the  Blind,  the 
National  Rehabilitation  Association,  the  National  Association  of 
Sheltered  Workshops,  the  Council  of  Local  Administrators  of  Special 
Education,  the  National  Association  for  Retarded  Children,  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Speech  and  Hearing  Association,  and  the  President's  Panel  on 
Mental  Retardation. 
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Discussion  centered  principally  on  the  two  committee-favored 
bills  introduced  by  Congressman  Giaimo:  H.  R.  10123,  the  omnibus 
measure  previously  referred  to,  and  H.  R.  10125,  designed  to  provide 
across-the-board  federal  assistance  to  state  programs  for  special 
education  for  exceptional  children.  Apart  from  the  Administration’s 
representatives,  witnesses  generally  supported  the  substance  of  the 
Giaimo  proposals,  including  those  for  independent  living  rehabilitation 
services,  a  new  rehabilitation  facility  program,  improved  evaluation 
services,  a  grant-in-aid  program  for  special  education,  federal 
support  of  training  of  teachers  of  handicapped  children,  and  research 
and  demonstration  in  special  education. 

The  recommendations  formally  advanced  before  the  committee 
by  the  spokesmen  for  HEW  and  the  Administration  may  be  summarized 
in  the  following  six  proposals:  (1)  Amendment  of  the  Vocational  Reha¬ 
bilitation  Act  to  permit  acceptance  by  state  agencies  of  severely  dis¬ 
abled  persons  not  now  eligible,  to  be  served  for  six  months  before  de¬ 
termination  of  their  rehabilitation  potential;  (2)  amendment  of  the  act 
to  include  a  new  section  of  rehabilitation  facilities  on  a  project- grant 
basis  used  to  develop  sheltered  workshops  and  other  rehabilitation 
facilities;  (3)  amendment  of  the  act  to  permit  the  states,  particularly 
those  now  lagging  in  rehabilitation  activity,  to  improve  their  programs; 
(4)  amendment  of  the  act  to  allow  administration  of  vocational  reha¬ 
bilitation  in  the  state  departments  of  welfare,  health  or  labor,  pro¬ 
viding  that  rehabilitation  be  retained  as  a  complete  agency  with  its  own 
director  and  staff;  (5)  amendment  of  the  act  to  allow  the  use  of  private 
funds  to  match  federal  funds  for  development  of  rehabilitation  facilities; 
and  (6)  that  legislation  providing  grants  for  training  of  teachers  of 
mentally  retarded  children  be  amended  to  make  funds  available  for 
training  teachers  of  all  classes  of  handicapped  children,  and  that  the 
present  million-dollar  appropriation  ceiling  be  removed. 

H.  R.  10125,  the  special  education  bill,  deals  specifically  with 
educational  facilities  for  exceptional  children.  The  measure  provides 
for  federal  financial  help  to  states  to  expand  their  special  education 
programs  and  thereby  improve  the  educational  opportunities  of  phy¬ 
sically  and  mentally  impaired  children.  It  also  provides  federal 
grants  to  colleges  to  encourage  establishment  of  teacher  training  pro¬ 
grams  for  special  education. 

Among  other  things,  H.  R.  10125  would  make  funds  available  for 
scholarships  and  fellowships  in  order  to  induce  qualified  recruits  to 
enter  the  special  educational  field  and  to  augment  the  training  of  those 
already  in  it.  Finally,  the  Giaimo  bill  seeks  to  stimulate  and  encour¬ 
age  the  development  of  new  skills  for  teaching  the  disabled  and  assist¬ 
ing  in  their  adjustment,  by  providing  federal  funds  for  use  in  research 
and  demonstration  within  the  special  field. 
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John  Nagle,  the  NFB's  Washington  representative,  submitted  a 
separate  written  statement  setting  forth  the  Federation's  position 
toward  both  areas  of  legislation  covered  by  the  hearings,  Nagle  pointed 
out  that  while  the  NFB  favors  the  provision  of  independent  living  ser¬ 
vices  by  public  authority,  those  services  must  not  detract  from  the 
effectiveness  of  the  employment  objective  of  vocational  rehabilitation 
programs.  He  offered  specific  amendments  designed  to  protect  this 
spirit  and  objective. 

With  reference  to  other  proposals  before  the  committee  which 
sould  provide  federal  financial  assistance  to  sheltered  workshops,  Nagle 
asserted  that,  if  such  provisions  are  enacted,  Congress  should  also 
adopt  measures  to  improve  wages  and  working  conditions  of  the  dis¬ 
abled  employees  of  workshops. 


THE  HELPLESS  BLIND?  A  PHYSICAL  THERAPIST'S  STORY 

By  Lawrence  Marcelino 

(Editor's  note:  Mr.  Marcelino  is  editor  of  the  COUNCIL 
BULLETIN,  monthly  publication  of  the  California  Council  of  the  Blind, 
in  which  the  following  article  originally  appeared.  ) 

Anne  Whittenbury,  27  years  of  age,  is  demonstrating  to  the  med¬ 
ical  profession  that  physical  therapy  can  be  performed  well  and  effi¬ 
ciently  by  a  totally  blind  person.  She  is  conducting  this  demonstration 
at  the  California  Rehabilitation  Center  which  is  attached  to  the  Kaiser 
Foundation  Hospital  in  Vallejo.  On  February  20,  1962,  I  had  the  pleas¬ 
ure  of  meeting  this  scintillating  and  captivating  lady  from  London  at 
a  Lions  Club  dinner  which  she  addressed  and  completely  charmed. 

Anne  explained  that  at  the  outset  some  of  her  colleagues  had  misgivings 
over  her  ability  to  handle  such  problems  as  avoiding  excessive  radi¬ 
ation,  ascertaining  the  patient's  ability  to  walk  smoothly  and  many  other 
matters. 

Anne  has  won  the  full  confidence  of  everyone  on  the  staff.  This 
was  substantiated  by  the  testimony  of  one  of  the  physicians  present  at 
the  dinner. 

Anne  was  trained  in  England  under  a  program  arranged  by  the 
Royal  National  Institute  for  the  Blind  and  the  national  group  represent¬ 
ing  the  physical  therapy  profession.  She  is  regularly  employed  at  a 
hospital  in  London  to  which  she  will  return  later  this  year. 

Ida  May  Ambler  and  John  O'Hara  of  the  Sonoma  Chapter  who  have 
known  Anne  for  some  time  were  also  present.  Previously  Anne  had 
visited  the  Capitol  Chapter  in  Sacramento  and  the  Sonoma  County  Chapter. 
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Anne  states  that  there  are  about  100  blind  physical  therapists  in 
England  and  they  are  completely  accepted  without  discrimination  or 
reservation  in  the  practice.  None  of  the  equipment  which  she  uses  is 
designed  especially  for  the  blind,  it  is  all  standard  equipment.  She  has 
affixed  markings  with  scotch  tape  which  she  utilizes  and  which  do  not 
interfere  with  operation  by  sighted  persons.  She  stated  that  one  of  the 
points  of  concern  by  hospital  people  was  that  the  patient's  confidence 
in  her  as  a  professional  would  be  reduced  upon  discovering  that  she 
is  blind.  She  explained  that  none  of  her  patients  realized  that  she  is 
blind  at  the  outset  of  their  treatment  and  she  never  tells  her  patients 
that  she  is  blind.  "I  let  them  discover  it  for  themselves  and  by  the 
time  they  do,  it  is  too  late  for  already  I  have  secured  their  confidence.  " 
Of  course,  she  takes  measures  to  obtain  this  confidence.  When  patients 
are  brought  to  her,  she  takes  off  their  shoes,  places  them  under  a  table 
so  that  she  will  not  stumble  upon  them,  removes  the  patient's  glasses 
and  places  them  where  she  will  know  where  to  find  them.  She  is  es¬ 
pecially  careful  to  avoid  falls  by  the  patient  and  conducts  all  phases  of 
her  practice  so  as  to  avoid  accidents  and  other  difficulties. 

It  is  imperative  that  Council  people  take  advantage  of  this  demon¬ 
stration  by  taking  appropriate  measures  while  Anne  is  still  here  that 
will  lead  to  the  admission  of  blind  persons  to  training  programs  for 
physical  therapy. 


THE  RIGHT  TO  BE  HEARD:  CONSUMERS  GET  A  "KENNEDY  BILL" 

By  Dr.  Jacobus  tenBroek 

The  right  of  consumers  to  be  heard  --  as  well  as  their  right  to 
organize  --  was  given  important  emphasis  by  President  Kennedy  in 
mid- March  by  means  of  a  special  message  to  Congress  on  the  subject 
of  consumer  rights. 

The  President's  stress  on  these  civil  rights  of  self-expression 
and  consultation  was  strikingly  reminiscent  of  the  famous  bill  which 
he  himself  introduced  as  a  senator  in  1957  to  guarantee  to  the  blind 
the  right  to  organize  without  interference  and  the  right  to  be  consulted 
in  the  administration  of  programs  for  their  welfare.  The  "Kennedy 
bill,  "  as  the  earlier  measure  was  promptly  designated,  has  since 
been  enacted  in  its  essential  form  by  the  state  legislatures  of  Calif¬ 
ornia,  Pennsylvania  and  New  Jersey,  although  it  has  yet  to  gain  the 
approval  of  Contress. 

Co-sponsored  by  Congressman  Walter  S.  Baring  of  Nevada,  the 
blind  right-to  organize  bill  was  the  subject  of  intensive  hearings  in 
1959  by  a  subcommittee  of  the  House  Education  and  Labor  Committee. 
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It  has  been  re-introduced  in  every  subsequent  session  of  Congress. 

In  his  March  message,  President  Kennedy  declared  that  con¬ 
sumers  "are  the  only  important  group  in  the  economy  who  are  not 
effectively  organized,  whose  views  are  often  not  heard.  "  Calling  for 
both  legislative  and  administrative  action  to  protect  consumers  in  the 
exercise  of  their  rights,  the  President  specified  those  rights  in  a 
fourfold  definition: 

"(1)  The  right  to  safety:  To  be  protected  against  the  marketing 
of  goods  which  are  hazardous  to  health  or  life. 

"(2)  The  right  to  be  informed:  To  be  protected  against  fraud¬ 
ulent,  deceitful,  or  gros sly  misleading  information,  advertising,  label¬ 
ing,  or  other  practices,  and  to  be  given  the  facts  he  needs  to  make  an 
informed  choice. 

"(3)  The  right  to  choose:  To  be  assured,  wherever  possible, 
access  to  a  variety  of  products  and  services  at  competitive  prices; 
and  in  those  industries  in  which  competition  is  not  workable  and  Gov¬ 
ernment  regulation  is  substituted,  an  assurance  of  satisfactory  quality 
and  service  at  fair  prices. 

"(4)  The  right  to  be  heard:  To  be  assured  that  consumer  inter¬ 
ests  will  receive  full  and  sympathetic  consideration  in  the  formulation 
of  Government  policy,  and  fair  and  expeditious  treatment  in  its  admin¬ 
istrative  tribunals.  " 

The  Presidential  statement  asserted  that  in  order  "to  promote  the 
fuller  realization  of  these  consumer  rights,  "  existing  Government 
programs  should  be  strengthened,  Government  organization  improved, 
and  in  certain  areas  new  legislation  enacted. 

In  tone  as  well  as  content,  the  President's  consumer  message 
bears  a  close  resemblance  to  the  statement  which  he  made  as  a  sen¬ 
ator  five  years  ago  in  support  of  his  right-to-organize  bill  for  the  blind. 
At  that  time  he  said  in  part: 

"Organizations  of  blind  persons  exist  today  in  many  cities  and 
communities  throughout  the  country  ....  In  most  of  our  States  today, 
organizations  of  the  blind  within  the  state  have  formed  one  or  more 
statewide  organizations.  Forty-three  of  these  state-wide  organizations 
of  the  blind  are  now  federated  into  a  single  nationwide  organization, 
the  National  Federation  of  the  Blind. 

"Organizations  of  this  kind  have  been  formed  by  the  blind  to  ad¬ 
vance  their  own  welfare  and  common  interests.  These  organizations 
provide  to  our  blind  citizens  the  opportunity  for  collective  self- expres s- 
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ion.  Through  these  organizations,  these  citizens  are  able  to  formu¬ 
late  democratically  and  voice  effectively  their  views  on  the  programs 
that  our  National  Government  and  our  State  governments  are  financing 
for  their  aid  and  rehabilitation.  It  is  important  that  these  views  be 
expressed  freely  and  without  interference.  It  is  important  that  these 
views  be  heard  and  considered  by  persons  charged  with  responsibility 
for  determining  and  carrying  out  our  programs  for  the  blind. 

"In  some  communities  this  freedom  that  each  of  our  blind  citi¬ 
zens  should  have  to  join,  or  not  to  join,  organizations  of  the  blind  has 
been  prejudiced  by  a  few  professional  workers  in  programs  for  the 
blind  who  have  allowed  their  personal  views  to  be  expressed  in  official 
action  for  or  against  particular  organizations  of  the  blind.  Administrators 
and  workers  in  welfare  programs  for  the  blind  possess  unusual  power 
to  control  the  lives  and  influence  the  conduct  of  their  clients.  It  is 
important  that  our  blind  citizens  be  protected  against  any  exercise  of 
this  kind  of  influence  or  authority  to  interfere  with  their  freedom  of 
self-expression  through  organizations  of  the  blind." 

Consumers  Also  Lack  Rights 

In  his  recent  message  to  Congress,  President  Kennedy  pointed 
out  that  the  voice  of  consumers  "is  not  always  as  loudly  heard  in  Wash¬ 
ington  as  the  voices  of  smaller  and  better-organized  groups  --nor  is 
their  point  of  view  always  defined  and  presented.  "  Underlying  his 
emphatic  endorsement  of  the  right  of  consumers  to  be  heard  and  con¬ 
sulted  in  the  formulation  of  measures  affecting  their  health  and  welfare 
was  a  clear  recognition  of  their  right  to  organize  for  purposes  of  self- 
expression  and  self-protection. 

Beyond  its  echoing  of  concepts  and  phrases  applied  earlier  to  the 
struggle  of  blind  Americans  for  acceptance  of  their  own  rights,  the 
new  Kennedy  statement  on  consumer  rights  provides  additional  instruct¬ 
ive  parallels.  For  one  thing,  the  rights  which  blind  people  possess 
with  respect  to  welfare  services  and  programs  are  in  a  genuine  sense 
"consumer  rights,  "  As  consumers  or  clients,  blind  persons  who  are 
recipients  of  these  services  have  also  a  right  to  choose:  i.  e.  ,  a  right 
to  accept  or  reject  services,  and  still  more  significantly  to  decide 
how  to  spend  or  make  use  of  the  grants  and  other  aids  available  to  them. 

As  a  corollary  to  the  right  to  choose,  blind  consumers  of  welfare 
have  undeniably  a  right  to  be  informed:  both  to  be  consulted  and  to  be 
given  access  to  pertinent  information  regarding  their  programs  and 
services.  And,  finally,  the  blind  share  the  last  of  those  rights  as¬ 
cribed  to  all  consumers  by  the  President:  the  right  to  safety,  which 
might  without  change  of  meaning  be  rephrased  as  the  right  to  security. 


The  need  of  the  American  consumer  for  protection  of  his  rights 
arises  --  as  it  did  and  still  does  in  the  case  of  the  blind  person  -- 
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from  the  fact  that  he  is  both  under-represented  and  outnumbered  in  the 
contest  with  entrenched  interests  which  have  a  stake  in  preserving  his 
traditional  state  of  innocence,  ignorance  and  virtual  disfranchisement. 
President  Kennedy  is  surely  to  be  commended  in  his  bold  recognition 
and  endorsement  of  the  long- submerged  rights  of  consumers  to  assem¬ 
ble  and  organize,  to  petition  and  be  heard,  to  choose  and  to  be  informed 
in  their  choice. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  President,  and  his  administrative  sub¬ 
ordinates,  will  now  recognize  and  endorse  those  same  rights  for  the 
blind  consumers  of  welfare  --  just  as  did  Senator  John  F.  Kennedy  on  a 
memorable  occasion  five  short  years  ago. 


BLIND  ORIENTATION  CENTER  CITES  RECORD 

(Editor's  note:  Following  is  an  excerpt  from  the  Tenth  Anni¬ 
versary  Issue  of  the  NEWSLETTER  published  by  the  Alumni  Association 
of  the  Oakland,  California,  Orientation  Center  for  the  Blind  in  March, 
1962.  Editor  of  the  Periodical  is  Mrs.  Dorothy  Datter  of  Santa  Maria, 
California.  ) 


"The  activities  of  our  alumni  in  the  fields  of  employment  de¬ 
monstrate  forcefully  the  effectiveness  of  the  psychological  climate 
which  surrounds  all  students  who  attend  the  Center.  Each  is  encour¬ 
aged  to  develop  self-determination,  self-discipline  and  self- re sponsibility. 
The  more  mature  individual  soon  grasps  the  idea  and  dares  to  plan  and 
explore  the  possibility  of  returning  to  the  same  job  he  had  before  he 
lost  his  sight,  regardless  of  the  seeming  impossibility  of  such  action. 

For  example:  (All  listed  here  are  totally  blind) 

"1.  The  journeyman  electrician  who  suddenly  lost  his  sight, 
returned,  after  orientation,  to  his  former  home,  contacted  the  local 
union  to  which  he  belonged,  convinced  them  that  he  could  do  the  work, 
was  assigned  to  a  job,  completed  it  successfully  and  he  has  been  work¬ 
ing  as  a  journeyman  electrician  for  the  past  four  and  one-half  years. 

"2.  The  elementary  school  teacher  who  returned  to  her  4th 
grade  class  or  40  sighted  children,  proved  to  be  such  a  good  teacher 
in  spite  of  the  handicap  of  blindness  that  she  was  chosen  twice  as  a 
master  teacher  of  blind  student  teachers,  both  of  whom  are  now  em¬ 
ployed.  She  is  completing  her  7th  year  as  a  blind  teacher. 

"3.  The  fifty  year  old  newly  blinded  individual  who  now  at 
fifty-nine  is  a  full  time  outboard  motor  repairman.  (He  had  worked  for 
many  years  as  an  automobile  mechanic.  ) 
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"4.  The  foreman  in  a  steel  fabrication  plant  who  returned  to  the 
same  plant,  not  as  foreman  but  as  an  estimator--  a  field  in  which  he 
had  much  knowledge. 

"5.  The  construction  superintendent  who  returned  to  his  former 
employer,  took  up  his  new  duties  as  an  office  manager  for  the  firm. 

"6,  A  young  business  man  who  worked  on  a  contract  basis  for  the 
park  department  topping  trees,  still  has  a  business  of  his  own;  now 
he  operates  a  service  center  for  the  overhaul  and  repair  of  small  gaso¬ 
line  motors. 

"Many  Orientation  Center  students,  blind  since  birth,  are  in¬ 
spired  by  the  success  stories  of  employed  blind  people  they  hear  about 
while  attending  the  Center  and  decide  that  they  too  will  prepare  them- 
selves  for  responsible  positions.  At  the  present  time  there  are  at 
least  thirty  alumni  attending  college,  working  toward  law  degree  s, 
teaching  credentials,  degrees  in  social  welfare,  or  taking  stenographic 
courses. 

"Eight  of  the  thirty- six  blind  teachers  in  the  public  schools  of 
California  have  attended  the  Orientation  Center,  three  alumni  have  full 
time  jobs  in  social  welfare,  two  are  Home  Teacher-Counselors,  one 
is  a  teacher  in  a  orientation  center  for  the  blind  in  another  state.  All 
are  self-supporting,  contributing  members  of  their  communities. 


ARIZONA'S  BUND  WIN  WELFARE  STRUGGLE 

The  long  and  hard-fought  campaign  of  the  blind  people  of  Arizona 
for  liberalization  of  their  state  public  assistance  program  was  victor¬ 
iously  climaxed  recently  as  Governor  Fannin  signed  into  law  a  bill 
exempting  the  first  $85  a  month  and  half  of  all  added  income  of  a  blind 
aid  recipient  in  computing  his  grant.  The  new  measure  finally  brings 
the  Arizona  program  into  conformity  with  federal  amendments  pro¬ 
viding  for  the  increased  exemption  and  setting  a  deadline  for  state  com¬ 
pliance  of  June,  1962. 

The  uphill  struggle  of  the  Arizona  blind,  assisted  by  the  National 
Federation  of  the  Blind,  to  bring  the  new  federal  benefits  to  their  state 
has  been  vigorously  opposed  by  Arizona  Welfare  Commissioner  Fen 
Hildreth  and  by  such  influential  local  newspapers  as  the  Arizona  RE¬ 
PUBLICAN.  (See  the  running  reports  of  the  controversy  in  the  BLIND 
AMERICAN,  August,  September  and  November,  1961.  ) 
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Ironically,  Commissioner  Hildreth  himself  has  reportedly  hailed 
the  new  state  act  —  which  also  at  long  last  gives  Arizona  a  federally 
supported  program  of  Aid  to  the  Totally  and  Permanently  Disabled.  The 
state  is  one  of  the  last  in  the  nation  to  accept  this  program. 

The  state  legislation  appropriates  about  one  million  dollars  to  the 
welfare  department,  besides  the  general  appropriation,  to  finance  the 
new  reforms.  An  added  complement  of  30  to  35  case  workers  will  be 
hired  by  the  department  under  the  measure,  along  with  additional  wel¬ 
fare  staff. 


SENATOR  HARTKE  RENEWS  BATTLE  FOR  BLIND  AID 

Senator  Vance  Hartke,  of  Indiana,  recently  emphasized  that  he 
is  continuing  his  battle  to  make  the  federally- supported  state  programs 
of  aid  to  the  blind  a  real  force  for  rehabilitation  in  the  lives  of  more  than 
100, 000  needy  blind  Americans. 

At  a  Washington  press  conference,  the  Senator  said:  "Many  of 
these  people  are  needlessly  needy;  they  are  able  and  very  willing  to 
earn  their  own  living  and  are  trained  and  qualified  to  do  so,  but  are 
denied  the  opportunity  --  not  only  to  work  in  jobs  that  they  can  do  -- 
but  too  often  even  the  chances  to  demonstrate  their  capacities  and  cap¬ 
abilities  are  denied.  Thus,  "the  Hoosier  lawmaker  continued,  "many 
of  them  have  to  apply  for  public  assistance  to  survive  --  and  the  way 
that  Federal  and  State  public  assistance  laws  for  the  blind  are  today, 
this  is  about  all  they  can  do  --  survive!  " 

Senator  Hartke  also  pointed  out  that  "John  F.  Nagle,  represent¬ 
ative  of  the  National  Federation  of  the  Blind,  has  assured  me  of  his 
complete  cooperation  and  the  complete  cooperation  of  the  many  thou¬ 
sands  of  blind  members  of  his  organization.  The  nation's  400,  000 
blind  citizens  deserve  --  and  I  intend  to  continue  to  give  them  --  all 
of  the  help  I  possibly  can  as  a  person  and  as  a  United  States  Senator.  " 

Senator  Hartke  has  sponsored  legislative  proposals  in  this 
Congress  as  he  did  in  the  last,  to  make  changes  in  Title  X  of  the  So¬ 
cial  Security  Act  which,  if  adopted,  would  serve  to  stimulate  and  en¬ 
courage  blind-aid  recipients  to  work  their  way  from  a  lifetime  of  de¬ 
pendence  upon  public  charity,  to  a  life  of  fruitfulness  and  productivity, 
of  self-sufficiency  and  independence. 

Two  of  these  proposals  will  have  his  concentrated  attention  and 
efforts  in  the  coming  weeks  of  the  Second  Session  of  the  87th  Congress. 
The  first  (S.  908)  would  give  complete  effectiveness  to  a  provision  of 
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Title  X  -which  the  Senator  was  successful  in  having  included  in  the  I960 
amendments  to  the  Social  Security  Act.  This  provision  (Section  710  of 
Public  Law  86-778)  exempts  the  first  $85  of  the  monthly  earned  income 
of  blind-aid  recipients  in  the  determination  of  their  need  for  assistance; 
it  also  exempts  50%  of  the  monthly  earned  income  in  excess  of  $85  per 

month. 

In  other  words,  the  Senator  pointed  out,  a  man  receiving  aid  to 
the  blind  is  able  to  earn  up  to  $85.  00  without  losing  any  aid.  But  if  he 
earns  more  than  $85.00,  50%  or  half  of  the  excess  is  deducted  from  his 
aid.  Thus,  if  a  man  receiving  aid  earned  $100.  00  a  month,  or  $15.  00 
over  the  $85.00  limit,  half  of  that,  or  $7.  50,  would  be  deducted  from 
his  benefits. 

The  new  Hartke  proposal  would  exempt  all  additional  income 
and  resources  of  a  blind-aid  recipient  which  are  necessary  to  assist 
him  in  carrying  out  an  approved  plan  for  achieving  self-support.  If 
such  a  person  had  an  approved  plan  to  start  a  business  or  learn  a  trade 
to  make  him  self-sufficient,  he  could  keep  all  he  earned  to  carry  out 
this  plan. 

"I  believe  that  if  a  blind  person  is  to  be  helped  in  his  efforts  to 
liberate  himself  from  the  relief  rolls,  he  should  be  given  all  possible 
help  in  his  courageous  and  against-odds  struggle,  and  this  help  should 
include  above  all  else  allowing  him  to  use  his  own  earnings  to  establish 
himself  in  a  small  business  or  a  profession,  in  a  trade  or  one  of  the 
common  callings,"  the  Senator  said.  "With  this  help  such  a  person, 
in  time,  may  be  able  to  support  himself  and  his  family  j  without  it  he 
may  remain  a  public  charge  all  his  life.  " 

The  other  proposal  which  Senator  Hartke  will  advocate  when  he 
and  his  fellow  members  of  the  Senate  Finance  Committee  consider 
H.  R,  10606,  the  Public  Welfare  bill  approved  by  the  House  of  Repre¬ 
sentatives  on  March  15,  will  be  his  bill  (S.  905)  which  would  abolish 
the  legally  enforceable  obligation  of  a  family  member  to  contribute  to 
the  support  of  a  needy  blind  person. 

"This  provision  in  the  law,  "  said  the  Senator,  "makes  the  blind 
person  a  burden  to  his  family,  a  drain  upon  its  meager  resources, 
and,  when  the  blind  person  is  required  to  sue  his  parents,  or  parents 
are  forced  to  sue  their  child  or  lose  their  aid  grant  --  the  atmosphere 
which  results  in  the  home,  the  family  ties  which  are  strained  or  se¬ 
vered  can  hardly  be  described  as  the  kind  of  atmosphere  or  influence 
conducive  to  inspire  the  blind  person  to  extreme  personal  efforts  so 
necessary  if  rehabilitation  and  restoration  to  normal  life  and  regular 
livelihood  are  to  be  achieved  by  him.  " 
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ANOTHER  LEGISLATIVE  VICTORY  IN  CALIFORNIA 

The  California  Council  of  the  Blind  chalked  up  another  signif¬ 
icant  achievement  in  April  during  a  special  budget  session  of  the  state 
legislature.  The  Council  obtained  inclusion  in  the  budget  of  the  State 
Personnel  Board  of  money  to  finance  a  position  to  be  devoted  to  pro¬ 
moting  the  employment  of  blind  and  other  handicapped  workers  in  State 
Civil  Service. 

According  to  Russell  Kletzing,  executive  secretary  and  general 
counsel  of  the  C.  C.  B.  ,  major  credit  for  this  new  victory  goes  to  Assem¬ 
blyman  Phillip  Burton  and  his  Legislative  Intern,  Tom  Jo.  Mr.  Jo, 
the  first  blind  legislative  intern  to  be  appointed,  was  assigned  to  Assem¬ 
blyman  Burton  and  worked  tirelessly  on  the  proposal  until  it  had  passed 
its  last  hurdle. 

"We  have  great  hopes  that  the  new  position  will  significantly  in¬ 
crease  the  number  of  blind  people  who  can  be  employed  in  State  Civil 
Service,  "  Kletzing  declared.  "It  is  now  extremely  important  to  get 
an  able  man  for  the  new  position  who  can  analyze  job  opportunities  in 
state  agencies  and  convince  them  that  blind  people  can  be  an  asset  to 
their  programs." 


BROTHERS  ....  &  OTHERS 

Blind  Persons  Less  Accident  Prone.  The  blind  are  less  "acci¬ 
dent-prone"  than  those  with  sight,  according  to  results  of  an  accident 
insurance  plan  summarized  recently  in  the  HOOSIER  STARLIGHT.  The 
policy,  said  to  be  the  first  accident  insurance  offered  to  a  blind  group 
at  regular  premiums,  was  issued  two  years  ago  to  members  of  the 
American  Federation  of  Catholic  Workers  for  the  Blind. 

Accident  claims  since  paid  out  to  blind  individuals  insured  under 
the  plan  have  amounted  to  only  23  per  cent  of  the  premium  "as  opposed 
to  the  50  to  55  per  cent  ratio  usually  anticipated  by  the  insurance  in¬ 
dustry  for  similar  policies  issued  to  sighted  persons,  "  the  journal 
reported. 


Montana  Blind  Hold  Summer  School.  The  annual  five-week 
session  of  the  Summer  School  for  the  Adult  Blind  conducted  by  the 
Montana  Association  for  the  Blind  will  begin  June  10  and  extend  to 
July  15  on  the  campus  of  Montana  State  College  at  Bozeman,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  OBSERVER  (monthly  newsletter  of  the  Montana  Association.  ) 
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The  school  will  offer  courses  in  braille,  typing,  home  economics,  daily 
living,  travel  mobility  and  other  instruction  for  visually  handicapped 

adults. 

Any  legally  blind  adult  who  is  a  resident  of  Montana  may  attend 
the  Summer  School  without  charge  for  tuition  or  board  and  room,  with 
transportation  to  and  from  the  area  also  provided,  the  periodical  reports. 
Non-residents  of  the  state  will  be  accepted  on  the  basis  of  a  modest  charge 
for  tuition,  meals  and  lodging.  Blind  adults  are  cordially  invited  by  the 
Association  to  make  further  inquiries  to  Mr.  Keith  Denton,  Chairman 
of  the  Summer  School  Committee,  Box  22,  Lakeside,  Montana. 

j! t#**#*##*# 

The  popular  national  magazine  THE  LADIES  HOME  JOURNAL 
is  now  available  in  braille  at  a  subscription  rate  of  $5.00  per  year. 

This  special  edition,  which  became  available  with  the  April  1962  issue, 
is  sponsored  by  Volunteers  Services  for  the  Blind,  which  also  issues 
a  braille  edition  of  the  children's  magazine,  JACK  AND  JILL.  Inquiries 
and  orders  for  either  periodical  should  be  addressed  to  Mrs.  J.  M. 

Beck,  Volunteers  Services  for  the  Blind,  332  South  13th  Street,  Phila¬ 
delphia  7,  Pennsylvania. 


Israeli  Official  Scores  Blind  Americans.  The  head  of  the  Jewish 
Institute  for  the  Blind  in  Jerusalem  declared  recently  that  too  many 
blind  Americans  are  sitting  at  home  collecting  money  from  the  govern¬ 
ment  when  they  should  be  out  working  and  earning  their  own  livelihood, 
according  to  a  news  report  in  the  Los  Angeles  HERALD- EXAMINER. 

Jacob  Igra,  who  is  in  the  U.  S.  to  discover  new  vocations  for  the 
blind  of  his  own  country  and  to  obtain  financial  aid  for  blind  schools, 
referred  to  the  alleged  idleness  of  the  American  blind  as  "a  great  waste 
of  manpower,  "  the  newspaper  reported.  "Industrial  leaders  in  Amer¬ 
ica  do  not  seem  to  appreciate  the  potential  of  blind  people,  "  he  said. 

"In  many  instances  and  in  certain  jobs  they  are  much  more  able  than 
a  sighted  person. 

"In  working  with  the  blind  in  my  own  country,  "  Igra  added,  "I 
find  they  often  concentrate  much  more  on  their  jobs  and  take  fewer 
chances,  therefore  causing  fewer  accidents  than  do  sighted  people.  " 

He  pointed  out  that  there  are  more  than  5,  000  blind  persons  in  Israel, 
cared  for  by  five  institutions  which  receive  only  20  per  cent  of  their 
financing  from  the  Israeli  government.  "We  give  our  blind  people 
the  same  training  given  to  sighted  people,  "  he  said.  "They  learn  to 
work  in  plastics,  metal,  wood,  and  we  have  placed  thousands  of  people 
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to  work  at  spinning  wheels.  We  also  find  they  make  wonderful  typists 
and  switchboard  operators.  " 
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Senator  Randolph  Praises  BVA.  The  hope  that  "in  the  foresee¬ 
able  future  all  rehabilitated  blind  people  will  be  judged  on  the  merits  of 
their  abilities  and  will  find  employment  in  keeping  with  their  talents 
and  training"  was  expressed  recently  by  Senator  Jennings  Randolph  of 
West  Virginia.  In  a  speech  published  in  the  CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD, 
the  co-author  of  the  Randolph- Sheppard  Act  praised  the  Blinded  Veterans 
Association  on  the  17th  anniversary  of  its  founding  and  noted  that  4,  000 
veterans  suffering  from  various  disabilities  will  lose  their  sight  in 
coming  years  --  "at  the  rate  of  more  than  100  a  year.  " 

Senator  Randolph  declared  that  while  many  employers  fairly  judge 
blind  jobseekers  according  to  their  demonstrated  ability,  "there  are 
others  who  think  a  blind  person  must  do  repetitive  work  or  be  placed 
in  sheltered  types  of  employment.  "  He  pointed  out  that  this  stereo¬ 
type  has  been  disproved  in  case  after  case:  "There  are  now  blinded 
veterans  who  are  machinists,  electricians,  and  cabinetmakers.  There 
are  others  who  own  their  own  businesses,  teach  school  and  do  social 
work.  There  are  also  doctors,  lawyers,  --  and  one  Indian  chief.  " 
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Raymond  Maddox,  longtime  leader  of  the  organized  blind  in 
California,  died  in  Sacramento  on  March  2,  1962.  Mr.  Maddox  had 
served  for  more  than  two  years  as  first  vice  president  of  the  Capitol 
Chapter  of  the  California  Council  of  the  Blind. 
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New  Chief  for  New  York  Library.  Charlotte  Harrison,  Of  New 
Jersey,  has  been  named  librarian-in-charge  of  the  New  York  Public 
Library  for  the  Blind,  according  to  a  report  in  LISTEN.  A  graduate 
of  the  Columbia  University  School  of  Library  Science  and  former  head 
of  the  Bronx  Library,  Miss  Harrison  will  take  charge  of  the  circulation 
of  more  than  155,  000  braille  volumes  and  Talking  Books  to  blind  readers 
in  Connecticut,  Puerto  Rico  and  the  Virgin  Islands  as  well  as  in  New 
York  City  and  Long  Island,  it  was  stated.  The  Library  for  the  Blind, 
established  in  1895,  is  a  pioneer  in  providing  reading  material  for 
blind  youth  and  now  has  a  growing  number  of  braille  and  recorded 
books  available  to  readers  as  young  as  five  years  of  age. 
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Glasses  for  the  Far  East.  (The  following  item  is  reprinted  ^from  , 
the  April,  1962,  issue  of  the  California  Council  of  the  Blind  BULLETIN.  ) 

"All  of  you  will  recall  our  Glasses  for  Pakistan  program  under 
which  more  than  15,000  pairs  of  used  eye  glasses  were  shipped  to 
Karachi  that  had  been  collected  by  the  Council.  These  glasses  are  now 
being  used  to  provide  better  sight  for  those  in  that  country  who  cannot 
afford  glasses.  The  Karachi  Lions  Club  and  optometrists  are  donating 
their  services  to  provide  these  glasses  without  cost. 

"A  little  over  a  year  ago  the  Lions  Club  in  the  Northern  Sacra¬ 
mento  Valley  heard  about  our  Glasses  for  Pakistan  program  and  asked 
for  details.  We  encouraged  them  to  start  their  own  program  for  the 
collection  of  used  eye  glasses,  in  this  case  for  shipment  to  Bombay, 
India.  The  following  excerpt  from  a  letter  dated  March  15,  1962,  from 
Dave  J.  Jensen,  Project  Chairman  for  this  activity  for  the  Lions  Club, 
climaxes  this  success  story: 

"  1  Your  letter  of  December  17  indicated  that  you  were  in  the 
process  of  shipping  glasses  to  Pakistan.  Since  receiving  your  letter, 
we  have  collected  9,000  pairs  of  glasses  for  shipment  to  the  East 
Bombay  Lions  Club. 

"»  A  most  sincere  thanks  for  your  kindness  to  us  throughout  our 
project.  1  " 
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Blind  Children  of  India  Aided.  Educational  assistance  for  the 
large  numbers  of  sightless  children  in  India  is  the  objective  of  a  joint 
program  sponsored  by  the  American  Foundation  for  Overseas  Blind, 
the  United  Nations  Children's  Fund  and  the  Indian  government,  accord¬ 
ing  to  a  report  in  the  New  York  Sunday  TIMES.  The  project  seeks  to 
produce  special  materials,  expand  existing  facilities  and  train  new 
teachers  to  aid  the  blind  children  of  that  nation,  of  whom  only  two  per 
cent  are  reportedly  attending  schools  at  present. 

The  proposed  program  is  said  to  be  the  result  of  India's  request 
to  the  United  Nations  for  educational  help  for  its  blind  youth.  In  the 
past,  according  to  an  A.  F.  O.  B.  expert  quoted  by  the  TIMES,  Indian 
teachers  for  the  blind  were  mainly  trained  in  the  U.  S.  and  found  them¬ 
selves  frustrated  by  inadequate  facilities  upon  return  to  their  native 
land.  As  part  of  the  new  program,  teachers  from  each  of  India's 
eight  language  regions  will  be  selected  for  special  training  as  "master 
teachers.  "  Upon  completion  of  their  training,  they  will  return  to  their 
states  and  in  turn  train  local  teachers  to  take  over  classes  for  blind 
children,  the  article  stated. 
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Another  Helping  Hand  for  India  Blind.  A  New  York  doctor  famed 
in  India  as  the  "miracle  eye  surgeon,"  Dr,  William  Caccamise,  has 
returned  to  India  to  treat  as  many  as  possible  of  India's  estimated 
million  blind  population  at  his  own  expense,  according  to  a  recent  arti¬ 
cle  in  LISTEN.  The  Rochester,  New  York,  physician  has  journeyed  to 
Patna,  India,  to  spend  three  months  performing  surgery  on  treatable 
eye  patients  at  the  Holy  Family  Hospital  in  that  city.  His  first  trip 
to  Patna  reportedly  was  in  1952,  followed  by  a  return  visit  eight  years 
later  at  which  he  successfully  performed  the  first  corneal  transplant 
operation  to  be  attempted  in  that  part  of  Asia. 

Questioned  as  to  his  motive  for  a  journey  estimated  to  cost  him 
$10,  000  in  fees  he  would  otherwise  have  earned,  Dr.  Caccamise  was 
quoted  as  saying:  "Study  and  observation  of  difficult  cases  is  reward 
enough.  But  a  greater  reward  is  the  satisfaction  you  derive  from 
having  done  your  own  little  bit  to  help  the  suffering.  " 

The  nomination  of  Robert  M.  Ball,  of  Maryland,  to  be  Commiss¬ 
ioner  of  Social  Security  was  confirmed  by  the  U.  S.  Senate  on  April  3. 
Ball  was  formerly  Deputy  Director  of  the  Bureau  of  Old  Age  and  Sur¬ 
vivors  Insurance. 
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Vote  of  Confidence  in  Blind  Teachers.  Children  taking  part  in  a 
special  study  have  voiced  confidence  in  the  ability  of  blind  student 
teachers  to  instruct  and  discipline  sighted  children.  The  experiment, 
conducted  last  summer  by  Dr.  Marguerite  O'Connor  of  Northern  Illi¬ 
nois  University,  was  recently  published  under  the  title  "A  Pilot  Study 
for  the  Blind  Students  in  Education  Who  Plan  to  Teach  Sighted  Chil¬ 
dren.  "  The  six-week  survey  was  based  on  practice  teaching  by  five 
blind  apprentice  teachers  with  16  sighted  children  chosen  from  schools 
in  the  area.  Its  objective  was  reportedly  to  evaluate  blind  student 
teachers  according  to  standards  employed  for  sighted  teachers.  The 
initial  premise,  borne  out  by  the  study's  results,  was  that  blind  per¬ 
sons  with  proper  experience  and  training  "can  compensate  for  visual 
limitations  present  in  a  normal  teaching  setting,"  Dr.  O'Connor's 
report  stated. 

Besides  the  standard  tests  used  for  the  sighted,  blind  partici¬ 
pants  in  the  Illinois  project  were  given  other  tests  to  discover  whether 
they  "could  acquire  or  already  possessed  skills  necessary  for  teaching.  " 
The  specially  designed  tests  included  one  which  was  given  to  the  16 
children  before  they  had  seen  the  sightless  teachers  in  order  to  mea¬ 
sure  their  attitudes  toward  blind  persons  generally.  Changes  in  many 
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of  these  attitudes  were  apparent  from  the  results  of  the  same  test  re¬ 
peated  at  the  conclusion  of  the  study,  according  to  the  report. 

QASD1  Assets  Mount.  Assets  of  the  two  trust  funds  out  of  which 
old-age,  survivors,  and  disability  insurance  benefits  are  financed, 
increased  by  $409  million  during  the  year  ending  June  30,  1961,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  Board  of  Trustees'  annual  report  to  Congress  released  re¬ 
cently. 

The  report  shows  that  income  to  the  funds  into  the  long-range 
future  will  be  sufficient  to  cover  all  expenditures,  according  to 
Comxnis sioner  of  Social  Security  William  L.  Mitchell,  who  is  also 
Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Trustees. 

Income  to  the  Federal  Old-Age  and  Survivors  Insurance  Trust 
Fund  during  the  past  fiscal  year  totalled  $11.  8  billion  and  exceeded 
disbursements  by  $72  million.  On  June  30,  1961,  the  fund  stood  at 
$20.9  billion.  For  the  Federal  Disability  Insurance  Trust  Fund 
the  net  income  during  the  year  exceeded  disbursements  by  $337 
million.  Income  during  the  fiscal  year  totalled  $1.1  billion.  On 
June  30,  1961,  the  assets  amounted  to  $2.5  billion. 

"Whenever  I  think  I've  found  an  occupation  that  blind  people 
cannot  compete  in,  "  said  a  noted  blind  leader  recently,  "I  learn  of 
some  sightless  man  or  woman  making  a  respectable  living  at  it." 

Latest  on  the  list  of  "impossible"  trades  practiced  by  blind  people 
is  that  of  bartending  --  as  illustrated  in  the  career  of  Ed  Heimrich, 
who  owns  his  own  tavern  in  Kearny,  New  Jersey,  and  assertedly 
does  a  regular  stint  behind  the  bar.  As  reported  by  the  New  York 
DAILY  NEWS,  Ed  has  no  difficulty  concocting  the  full  range  of 
cocktails  and  mixed  drinks,  nor  does  his  blindness  "bar"  him  from 
the  traditional  avocation  of  the  barkeep  --  that  of  bending  a  sym¬ 
pathetic  ear  to  customers  bending  an  elbow. 

Tape  Recorded  Materials.  In  addition  to  tape-recorded  mater¬ 
ials  available  to  the  blind  from  the  Library  of  Congress,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  BVA  BULLETIN,  other  recorded  literature  may  be  ob¬ 
tained  from  the  Library  for  the  Blind  of  the  Cleveland  Public  Li¬ 
brary,  Cleveland,  Ohio;  as  well  as  from  the  Free  Library  of  Phil¬ 
adelphia,  Library  for  the  Blind,  17th  and  Spring  Garden  Streets, 
Philadelphia  30,  Pennsylvania.  In  its  regular  column  entitled 
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"Useful  Services,  Tools  and  Aids,  "  conducted  by  Arthur  S.  Keller  of  the 
American  Foundation  for  the  Blind,  the  blinded  veterans'  magazine  also 
noted  that  a  group  of  paraplegic  patients  at  the  West  Roxbury  Veterans 
Hospital,  West  Roxbury,  Massachusetts,  have  been  recording  books 
at  the  college  level  in  such  fields  as  psychology,  sociology,  history, 
geography,  music,  religion,  English  and  American  literature.  The 
recorded  books  are  available  to  blind  students  on  a  loan  basis. 
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Michigan  Council  Convenes.  The  spring  convention  of  the  Mich¬ 
igan  Council  of  the  Blind  (an  affiliate  of  the  National  Federation  of  the 
Blind)  was  held  in  Kalamazoo  April  28-29  under  the  general  chairman¬ 
ship  of  Larry  Welch,  president  of  the  Kalamazoo  chapter.  Included 
among  convention  speakers  were  John  Briggs,  Michigan  rehabilitation 
specialist,  and  F.  Joseph  Buckley,  an  official  of  the  Kalamazoo  Cham¬ 
ber  of  Commerce.  Discussions  centered  on  the  present  status  of  the 
federal  and  state  legislation  for  the  blind,  as  well  as  on  the  coming 
NFB  convention  to  be  held  this  summer  in  Detroit. 
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Ribicoff  to  Leave  HEW  Post.  HEW  Secretary  Abraham  Ribicoff 
brought  an  end  to  speculation  recently  by  announcing  that  he  will  be  a 
candidate  for  the  U.  S.  Senate  nomination  from  Connecticut  and  thus 
will  leave  his  present  position.  Among  those  who  have  been  mentioned 
as  possible  successors  to  the  departmental  post  are  Housing  Admini¬ 
strator  Robert  C.  Weaver,  Assistant  Secretary  of  State  G.  Mennen 
Williams,  and  Representative  Richard  Bolling  of  Missouri. 

Eye  Research  Center  Planned.  Plans  for  construction  of  a 
million-dollar  eye  research  center  at  the  Johns  Hopkins  Medical  In¬ 
stitution  were  recently  announced  by  the  institution's  president,  Dr. 
Milton  Eisenhower,  according  to  the  POB  NEWS  (publication  of  the 
National  Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Blindness.)  The  projected 
facility,  to  cost  $1.2  million,  is  expected  to  be  the  largest  center  of 
its  kind  in  the  world,  housing  separate  divisions  of  microbiology,  bio¬ 
chemistry,  physiology  and  pharmacology. 

Practice  Teaching  Makes  Perfect.  The  following  item  is  re¬ 
printed,  in  abridged  form,  from  the  Des  Moines  REGISTER  NEWS: 

"Kathleen  Kinney,  21,  was  understandably  nervous  when  she 
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looked  forward  to  her  first  day  of  practice  teaching  last  fall.  A  senior 
at  Clarke  College,  she  was  assigned  an  eighth  grade  class  at  St.  An¬ 
thony's  School. 

"Kathleen  is  almost  totally  blind.  She  wondered,  as  did  the  fac¬ 
ulty  at  Clarke,  how  youngsters  would  respond  to  such  a  teacher. 

"The  answer:  Very  well. 

"'I  believe  they  acted  quite  normally,  1  said  Kathleen.  ‘I  don't 
think  anyone  ever  took  advantage  of  my  handicap.  " 

"Now  Kathleen  is  teaching  a  class  at  Dubuque  Senior  High  School.,  .  . 
In  this  class,  American  Problems,  Kathleen  has  25  pupils.  She  has 
the  class  text  book  on  a  tape  recording.  Her  lesson  plan  is  written  in 
Braille . 

"She  opens  a  typical  class  by  discussing  some  part  of  a  reading 
assignment.  Then,  using  a  seat  chart  written  in  Braille,  she  may 
call  at  random  the  names  of  class  members  to  answer  questions  about 
the  lesson.  Or,  helped  by  a  student  monitor,  she  may  call  on  class 
members  who  raise  their  hands  in  response  to  questions. 

"At  St.  Anthony's  School,  she  taught  Iowa  and  U.  S.  History.  One 
of  her  teaching  tools  was  a  county  map  of  Iowa.  As  part  of  the  course 
she  frequently  called  on  students  to  come  to  the  map  and  identify  a  par¬ 
ticular  county  and  tell  its  important  points.  When  the  student  pointed 
to  the  map,  Kathleen  was  able  to  check  the  answers  by  touching  the 
county  with  her  fingers.  The  county  names  were  in  Braille. 

"The  Iowa  Commission  for  the  Blind  is  pleased  with  her  progress 
so  far  and  would  like  her  to  continue  her  career  as  a  teacher  of  sighted 
children.  Kathleen  feels  her  career  may  lead  instead  to  teaching  blind 
children,  although  she  has  not  made  up  her  mind. 

"She  explains  it  this  way:  'Having  the  same  experience,  I  feel 
I  can  be  of  more  help  to  blind  children.  Being  able  to  help  others  is 
why  I  want  to  be  a  teacher.  '  " 

The  National  Church  Conference  of  the  Blind  will  hold  its  annual 
meeting  at  the  Aladdin  Hotel  in  Kansas  City,  Missouri,  from  July  23  to 
26.  The  theme  of  the  conference  will  be  "The  Light  of  the  World  is 
Jesus. " 
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Research  to  Prevent  Blindness.  More  money  is  spent  annually 
on  eye  wash  than  is  spent  on  eye  research,  according  to  a  report  in 
the  Skagit  Valley,  Washington,  HERALD.  The  journal  noted  that  while 
more  than  30,000  Americans  go  blind  every  year,  only  six  million 
dollars  was  spent  in  I960  research  into  all  the  causes  of  blindness. 

For  this  reason,  "Research  to  Prevent  Blindness,  "  a  two-year- 
old  health  foundation,  has  begun  a  campaign  to  augment  and  expand 
eye  research  in  such  locations  as  Johns  Hopkins  University  of  Balti¬ 
more.  Observing  that  such  emphasis  on  vision  research  is  long  over¬ 
due,  the  HERALD  concluded:  "We  rush  to  wear  glasses  from  youth 
up,  without  too  much  thought  to  prevention.  " 
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Governor  Norman  Erbe  visited  the  Iowa  Braille  and  Sight  Saving 
School  recently  to  officiate  in  the  presentation  of  service  certificates 
to  six  members  of  its  staff  who  have  served  at  the  school  for  25  years  or 
more. 
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Dr.  Goar  Wins  Dana  Medal.  Dr.  Everett  L.  Goar  of  Houston, 
noted  opthalmologist  and  founder  of  the  Texas  Society  for  the  Preven¬ 
tion  of  Blindness,  has  won  the  Leslie  Dana  Gold  Medal  for  his  contri¬ 
butions  in  the  field  of  sight  conservation  and  blindness  prevention, 
according  to  the  National  Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Blindness.  The 
Society  noted  in  its  periodical,  the  P.  O.  B.  NEWS,  that  Dr.  Goar  was 
cited  "for  distinguished  service  in  developing  and  promoting  the  lay 
and  professional  movement  for  the  prevention  of  blindness  and  sight 
conservation  and  for  distinguished  service  in  practice,  teaching  and 
research."  The  medal  was  established  in  1925  by  Leslie  Dana,  a 
prominent  St.  Louis  businessman,  to  foster  the  conquering  of  blind¬ 
ness  through  scientific  knowledge  and  its  application. 

Summer  Courses  for  Partially  Seeing.  Colleges  across  the 
country  will  offer  courses  in  education  of  the  partially  seeing  this 
summer,  according  to  the  P.  O.  B.  NEWS.  General  vision  workshops 
are  also  scheduled  to  be  held  at  two  New  England  schools. 

Basic  courses  in  educating  partially  seeing  children  are  sched¬ 
uled  at  the  following:  Illinois  State  Normal  University,  Normal,  Ill.  , 
June  18-August  10;  George  Peabody  College  for  Teachers,  Nashville, 
Tenn.  ,  June  11-July  13;  San  Francisco  State  College,  June  25-August  4; 
Syracuse  University,  Syracuse,  N.  Y.  ,  July  2-August  10;  University 
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of  Minnesota,  Minneapolis,  June  11-July  13;  University  of  Pittsburgh, 

June  26- August  8;  and  Wayne  State  University;  Detroit,  June  25-August  4. 

Advanced  workshops  on  education  of  the  partially  seeing  will  be 
held  at  Syracuse  from  July  30  to  August  10,  and  at  San  Francisco  State 
July  16-27.  The  general  vision  workshops  are  to  be  given  at  Boston 
University,  Boston,  Mass.  ,  June  25  -  July  7,  and  at  Southern  Connecti¬ 
cut  State  College,  New  Haven,  from  June  27  through  July  14. 

"Seeing  Eye  Wife.  11  Virginia  Blanck  Moore,  wife  of  Robert 
Moore,  rehabilitation  counselor  for  the  Iowa  Commission  for  the  Blind, 
is  the  author  of  a  book,  SEEING  EYE  WIFE,  published  by  the  Chilton 
Company  of  Philadelphia  and  New  York.  The  subject  of  the  volume 
is  succinctly  described  by  its  author  in  the  introduction;  "Fifteen  years 
ago  I,  a  sighted  woman,  married  a  blind  man.  This  is  the  story  of  that 
marriage.  " 

Mrs.  Moore's  popular  volume  was  recently  reviewed  in  THE 
WHITE  CANE,  Journal  of  the  Washington  State  Association  of  the  Blind, 
which  reported  that  the  work  is  now  available  in  Talking  Book  form  as 
well  as  in  regular  type.  Following  are  excerpts  from  the  review: 

"It  is  a  story  of  human  relationships  wherein  sensitivity  and 
understanding  are  developed  on  both  sides  of  a  partnership  in  which  the 
two  persons  need  and  supplement  each  other. 

"  1  There  are  problems,  yes,  since  the  world  is  made  for  the 
sighted  and  some  adjustments  are  necessary  in  order  that  those  with¬ 
out  sight  may  live  comfortably  and  safely  in  it,  but  they  are  not  the 
fundamental  difficulties  which  most  persons  would  expect,  1  she  says. 

"Her  purpose  in  writing  the  book  is  'an  effort  ...  to  bring  into 
true  focus  a  picture  of  a  blind  man  in  the  modern  world.  Times  have 
changed  for  the  blind  as  well  as  for  the  sighted  during  the  last  few 
centuries.  ' 

"The  blind  man  she  pictures  is  one  who  recognizes  the  problems 
of  the  sighted  as  well  as  the  blind,  as  individuals,  and  who  seeks  to 
bring  about  an  awareness  and  understanding  between  people  as  people." 

Mrs.  Moore,  who  holds  a  B.  A.  degree  in  journalism  from  the 
State  University  of  Iowa,  was  herself  employed  for  eight  years  by  the 
Iowa  Commission  for  the  Blind.  Her  most  recent  appearance  in  print 
is  an  article,  "The  White  Cane  and  I,"  published  in  the  current  April 
issue  of  the  NEW  OUTLOOK  FOR  THE  BLIND. 
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The  attitude  of  this  "Seeing  Eye  Wife"  to  the  white  cane  as  a 
travel  aid  is  summed  up  in  these  words  from  Mrs.  Moore's  article: 

"I  saw  the  two  of  them  as  white  cane  ambassadors,  represent¬ 
ing  their  blind  fellow  men  to  the  sighted  world,  helping  to  erase  in  some 
small  way  the  age-old  conviction  of  the  sighted  that  to  be  blind  is  to  be 
physically,  mentally,  emotionally  and  financially  inferior.  And  I 
thanked  God  that  the  ranks  of  the  white  cane  ambassadors  are  growing 
with  every  day  that  passes,  with  every  blind  person  who  is  taught  to 
travel  independently,  and  who  works  for  a  living. 

"So  that  is  how  I  feel  about  the  white  cane  and  its  use  ....  My 
education  in  the  field  of  blindness  has  come  from  being  married  for 
eighteen  years  to  a  man  who  is  not  ashamed  to  be  blind  and  who  feels 
that  every  visually  handicapped  person  should  strive  to  be  a  first-rate 
blind  person  rather  than  a  second-rate  sighted  person.  I  feel  with  him 
that  if  so  many  visually  handicapped  persons  didn't  waste  so  much  time 
and  energy  bluffing  in  an  effort  to  seem  like  sighted  persons,  this 
could  be  more  universally  accomplished. 

"That  is  why  I  am  proud  of  every  blind  person  who  carries  a 
white  cane  openly  and  without  self-consciousness,  for  he  has  over¬ 
come  the  greatest  obstacle  to  his  success  and  happiness  --  rejection 
of  his  blindness  --  and  I  salute  him  as  a  member  of  the  white  cane  am¬ 
bassadorial  corps. " 


Technology  and  Blindness  Congress.  The  International  Congress 
on  Technology  and  Blindness,  a  project  of  the  American  Foundation 
for  the  Blind,  will  be  held  June  18  through  June  22  at  the  Barbizon- 
Plaza  Hotel  in  New  York  City.  Attendance  at  the  Congress  will  be 
limited  to  participants,  most  of  whom  have  been  invited,  and  to  qual¬ 
ified  observers  who  can  benefit  from  the  information  presented  and 
contribute  in  discussion  periods,  according  to  an  announcement  from 
the  Foundation, 


Iowa  Association  Sets  June  Convention.  The  Iowa  Association 
of  the  Blind  will  hold  its  annual  convention  at  the  School  for  the  Blind 
in  Vinton,  Iowa,  June  1  to  3.  Activities  are  planned  to  begin  with  an 
Executive  Committee  meeting  Friday  morning,  followed  by  a  general 
session  featuring  a  talk  by  School  Superintendent  Iverson.  The  Friday 
afternoon  meeting  will  include  presentation  by  Kenneth  Jernigan,  direct¬ 
or  of  the  Iowa  Commission  for  the  Blind,  and  members  of  his  staff. 
Among  the  speakers  on  Saturday  will  be  Dr.  Isabelle  L.  D.  Grant,  in- 
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ternationally  known  California  teacher  and  blind  leader,  who  will  talk 
on  opportunities  for  blind  teachers  in  the  public  schools. 
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Residence  Law  Debated.  A  legislative  research  sub-committee 
of  the  Maine  legislature  recently  heard  conflicting  views  as  to  whether 
elimination  of  the  one-year  state  residence  requirement  under  public 
assistance  would  result  in  a  wholesale  migration  of  "undesirable  per¬ 
sons"  to  Maine,  according  to  a  report  in  FROM  THE  STATE  CAPITALS. 

Portland  City  Welfare  Director  Matthew  I.  Barron  was  said  to 
have  contended  that  Maine  would  be  flooded  with  "tramps,  transients, 
alcoholics,  free-loaders  of  all  kinds"  if  the  proposal  were  adopted. 

Such  a  move  would  "make  Maine  the  receiving  station  and  dumping 
ground  of  every  person  and  family  denied  public  assistance  in  their  own 
state.  " 


An  opposite  view  was  reportedly  taken  by  State  Welfare  Commis 
sioner  Dean  Fisher,  who  noted  that  residence  requirements  have  been 
lowered  by  past  legislatures  without  such  unfortunate  effects.  "I'm 
altogether  certain  the  predictions  of  doom  I've  heard  here  today  are 
ill-founded,"  Dr.  Fisher  asserted. 
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New  York  Welfare  Action.  Governor  Nelson  Rockefeller  of  New 
York  recently  vetoed  a  state  bill  designed  to  strip  the  New  York  com¬ 
missioner  of  social  welfare  of  his  rulemaking  powers.  The  governor 
said  that  the  measure  would  have  required  the  State  Board  of  Social 
Welfare  to  assume  exclusive  and  direct  responsibility  for  the  admini¬ 
stration  of  public  welfare,  according  to  FROM  THE  STATE  CAPITALS. 

The  New  York  board  now  sets  policies,  but  they  are  implemented 
and  administered  under  regulations  determined  by  the  commissioner. 
"To  shift  these  day-to-day  administrative  responsibilities  to  a  multi¬ 
member  policy-making  body,  "  Rockefeller  maintained,  "is  unsound 
and  contrary  to  accepted  management  principles.  " 

The  1962  annual  convention  of  the  Montana  Association  for  the 
Blind  has  been  officially  set  for  June  29,  30  and  July  1,  with  the  con¬ 
vention  theme  to  be  "Widening  Your  Horizon,  "  according  to  THE 
OBSERVER,  monthly  newsletter  of  the  Association. 
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"The  World  of  Needless  Darkness.  11  An  unusually  significant 
and  informative  article  on  world-wide  customs  and  problems  related 
to  blindness  was  published  recently  by  the  P.  O.  B.  (Prevention  of 
Blindness)  NEWS.  Following  are  excerpts  from  the  unsigned  report. 

"Out  of  the  billions  of  people  on  the  earth  today  at  least  ten 
million  live  in  perpetual  night.  Some  researchers,  indeed,  believe 
that  this  is  a  gross  under- estimate  and  put  the  number  of  the  world's 
blind  at  more  than  fifteen  millions. 

"This  empire  of  darkness  has  its  subjects  in  every  country.  More 
than  seven  million  of  them,  it  has  been  estimated,  live  in  the  rural 
areas  of  the  world.  No  country  escapes,  however  well  guarded  its 
health  defenses  may  be  ...  . 

"The  United  States  Health  Information  Foundation  attributes  the 
increased  prevalence  of  blindness  largely  to  the  aging  of  the  population 
and  longer  survival  of  many  people  having  diseases  which  may  event¬ 
ually  lead  to  blindness.  This  is  the  general  picture  in  the  more  devel¬ 
oped  parts  of  the  world.  Medical  and  surgical  advances,  improved 
public  health  measures,  have  so  far  defeated  the  enemy  at  one  point, 
only  to  see  him  spring  up  at  another. 

"The  forces  arrayed  against  the  scourge  of  blindness  are  not 
yet  strong  enough,  even  in  countries  with  great  wealth  and  knowledge. 

"And  what  of  the  less  developed  countries  where  live  four-fifths 
of  all  the  world's  blind  people?  There  the  picture  is  dark  indeed. 

"In  most  technically  and  socially  advanced  countries  in  Western 
Europe,  in  Australia  and  North  America,  the  blindness  rate  is  about 
two  per  thousand  of  the  population. 

"Elsewhere  in  Europe  and  in  most  of  Asia  the  blindness  rate  is 
at  least  twice  this  figure.  And  in  the  Eastern  Mediterranean  countries, 
and  in  much  of  Africa,  the  blindness  rate  is  from  six  to  ten  times  as 
high.  The  term  "the  Dark  Continent"  is  indeed  based  upon  a  terrible 

truth  .... 

"In  some  villages  of  Northern  Ghana  the  blindness  rate  is  not 
the  Western  European  figure  of  one  in  500  but  one  in  10.  Similar 
figures  have  been  recorded  in  parts  of  Kenya  and  in  the  Southern  Sudan. 
Among  the  Suk  Tribesmen  in  East  Africa  it  was  found  that  nine  out  of 
ten  were  suffering  from  eye  diseases:  among  the  warrior  Masai  one 
out  of  eight  had  seriously  defective  sight. 
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"In  some  of  the  blindnes s- stricken  villages  of  Ghana  a  hemp  rope 
guides  the  women  to  the  well  they  cannot  see.  In  the  fields  the  sightless 
farmers  plant  their  seeds  in  straight  rows  by  feeling  along  a  length  of 
bamboo. 

"Outside  a  mission  hall  which  flanks  a  road  leading  down  to  Lake 
Mweru  in  Northern  Rhodesia  stands  a  sign  which  warns  motorists: 

"Drive  carefully  --  blind  people.  "  It  is  a  very  necessary  sign,  for  in 
85  of  the  lakeside  villages,  where  a  survey  was  made,  one  adult  in 
every  40  and  one  child  in  every  30  is  totally  blind. 

"In  the  city  of  Kano,  in  Northern  Nigeria,  there  is  a  'blind 
quarter'  where  700  blind  men  live,  together  with  their  families.  They 
are  members  of  an  old  guild  set  up  for  the  purpose  of  collecting  alms  — 
the  giving  of  which  is  considered  a  religious  duty  in  Islam.  They 
have  a  'king'  who  regulates  the  affairs  of  the  guild  with  the  help  of 
blind  elders. 

"All  day  long  the  members  of  the  guild  tap  their  way  along  the 
twisted  cobbled  streets  of  the  old  city  to  the  mosques,  the  markets 
and  the  houses  of  wealthy  traders.  In  the  evening  they  return  and  their 
takings  are  shared  out,  in  accordance  with  a  complicated  formula,  by 
their  official  treasurer. 

"In  China,  too,  there  is  a  Guild  of  the  Blind.  It  is  the  oldest 
guild  in  Peking,  with  records  said  to  date  back  to  the  beginning  of 
the  Han  dynasty  in  206  B.  C.  Its  members  claim  that  their  organization 
was  in  being  more  than  2000  years  ago. 

"How  many  among  the  blind  are  children? 

"A  survey  made  in  South  Africa  showed  that  more  than  16  in 
every  100  blind  people  had  lost  their  sight  before  they  reached  their 
twentieth  year.  And  in  Kenya,  where  there  are  estimated  to  be  from 
65,  000  to  70,  000  blind,  at  least  22,000  are  children  and  young  people 
of  working  age. 

"A  survey  in  one  area  of  Northern  Rhodesia  showed  that  for  the 
under- eighteens,  3235  children  per  100,000  were  blind,  while  of  every 
100  blind  people  examined  83  had  gone  blind  before  they  reached  the 
age  of  10  and  90  out  of  every  100  by  the  age  of  twenty. 

"India  has  at  least  two  million  blind  citizens.  Of  these,  almost 
one-third  lost  their  sight  before  reaching  the  age  of  twenty-one  .... 
and  most  of  these  600,  000  became  blind  in  the  first  five  years  of  life.  .  .  . 
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"Itis  often  difficult  to  appreciate  the  human  significance  of  figures. 
But  to  get  some  understanding  of  the  problem  of  blindness  in  our  world 
today,  try  to  imagine  that  in  Tokyo,  the  largest  city  in  the  world,  every 
member  of  the  population,  every  man,  woman,  and  child,  is  blind. 

And  that  is  not  enough.  Imagine  yourself  next  in  Rome,  where  the  same 
catastrophe  has  befallen  that  city  as  well.  The  combined  populations 
of  these  two  cities  is  about  equivalent  to  the  number  of  blind  people  on 
this  globe. 

"Or  look  at  this  way:  the  blind  people  in  India  alone  number  more 
than  the  entire  population  of  the  city  of  Los  Angeles  in  the  United  States. 
And  there  are  more  blind  people  in  the  city  of  Calcutta  than  in  the  whole 
of  Canada. " 
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Right  to  Organize  in  New  Jersey.  This  heartening  communi¬ 
cation  has  just  been  received  from  Robert  Owens,  President  of  the 
Trenton  Association  of  the  Blind. 

"Late  last  night,  the  New  Jersey  State  Assembly  passed  legis¬ 
lation  giving  the  blind  statuatory  recognition  of  their  right  to  self- 
expression  through  voluntary  organizations. 

"The  bill  (S-93)  passed  by  a  vote  of  53-0  at  10:25  P.  M.  It 
passed  the  Senate  last  February  by  a  vote  of  20-0. 

"New  Jersey's  blind  are  now  only  a  governor's  signature  away 
from  being  among  the  first  few  states  to  win  'the  right  to  organize.  '  " 
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NFB  CHALLENGES  WORLD  COUNCIL  MANEUVER 


Recent  action  by  leaders  of  the  World  Council  for  the  Welfare  of 
the  Blind  ousting  the  National  Federation  of  the  Blind  (U,  S.  )  from  its 
seat  on  the  Council's  executive  committee  has  been  challenged  by  the 
National  Federation  of  the  Blind  as  a  violation  of  the  constitution  and 
basic  purposes  of  the  global  organization. 

In  a  strongly  worded  letter  to  World  Council  for  the  Welfare  of  the 
Blind  President  E.A.  Baker  of  Canada,  National  Federation  of  the  Blind 
President  Perry  Sundquist  last  month  described  as  "invalid"  and  "im¬ 
proper"  a  request  by  Colonel  Baker  to  North  American  delegations  for 
a  vote  to  fill  two  alleged  vacancies  on  the  executive  committee.  Col. 
Baker's  letter,  dated  April  10,  asked  the  delegations  "to  vote  by  mail 
to  fill  two  seats  on  the  Executive  Committee  of  WCWB,  the  composition 
of  which  permits  the  North  American  region  to  hold  a  total  of  five.  " 
During  recent  months,  he  continued,  both  Hulen  Walker  (of  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Association  of  Workers  for  the  Blind)  and  George  Card  (formerly 
of  the  National  Federation  of  the  Blind)  "have  become  ineligible  to 
serve  as  North  American  representatives  on  the  Executive  Committee 
due  to  the  fact  of  their  having  been  replaced  on  the  U.  S.  delegation  to 
the  World  Council  for  the  Welfare  of  the  Blind.  " 

Sundquist  stated  in  his  reply  that  the  executive  committee  seat 
which  had  been  occupied  by  Card  as  the  National  Federation  of  the 
Blind's  representative  "has  not  been  vacated  by  any  action  taken  by  Mr. 
Card  or  by  the  National  Federation  of  the  Blind.  "  He  asserted  that 
therefore  the  ballot  requested  by  Col.  Baker  "was  a  nullity  and  the 
appointment  of  any  person  to  fill  the  supposed  but  nonexistent  vacancy 
is  void,  " 


Declaring  that  the  National  Federation  of  the  Blind  has  continued 
and  will  continue  its  membership  in  the  U.  S.  delegation  and  in  the  World 
Council,  Sundquist  said  that  its  representative  would  attend  the  forth¬ 
coming  meeting  of  the  World  Council  executive  committee  in  Hanover, 
Germany,  "and  will  expect  to  occupy  the  seat  to  which  he  is  entitled.  " 

He  maintained  that  the  Federation's  interpretation  of  the  situation  was 
strictly  in  accord  with  the  WCWB  constitution  as  well  as  with  the  gen¬ 
eral  principles  of  international  organization,  such  as  those  governing 
membership  and  representation  in  the  United  Nations. 


Sundquist  pointed  out  that  Card  had  held  his  seat  on  the  Council's 
executive  committee  "not  in  any  personal  capacity  but  as  a  Represent¬ 
ative.  The  World  Council  Constitution  provides  for  both  individual 
and  representative  members.  .  .  .  Mr.  Card  was  one  of  the  United  States' 
delegates  to  the  World  Council  and  accordingly  was  a  Representative 
member.  In  that  capacity  he  was  chosen  to  sit  upon  the  .  .  .  Executive 
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Committee.  So  long  as  the  National  Federation  of  the  Blind  continues 
as  a  member  of  the  United  States  delegation  and  in  the  World  Council, 
its  Representative  must  continue  to  sit  upon  the  Executive  Committee 
until  the  term  expires  for  which  Mr.  Card  as  its  Representative  was 
elected,"  Sundquist  said. 

"Stripping  the  National  Federation  of  the  Blind,  a  large  and  influ¬ 
ential  organization  of  blind  people  in  a  large  and  influential  nation  of  the 
world,  of  its  seat  on  the  Executive  Committee  can  hardly  be  said  to  be 
in  conformity  with  the  constitutional  mandate  and  the  practical  necessity, 
the  National  Federation  of  the  Blind  leader  declared.  He  pointed  out 
that  the  objectives  of  the  World  Council  explicitly  require  the  fullest 
possible  representation  of  the  blind  people  of  all  nations  through  their 
own  organizations,  but  that  the  recognition  has  become  widespread  that 
organizations  of  the  blind  are  under-represented  while  agencies  for 
the  blind  are  over-represented  in  the  actual  organization  of  the  World 
Council. 

With  respect  to  U.  S.  representation  on  the  international  body, 
Sundquist  asserted  that  "When  the  American  delegation  was  originally 
composed  and  the  organizations  to  be  represented  in  it  were  selected 
a  basic  act  of  impropriety  occurred.  The  blind  people  of  the  United 
States  were  grossly  under-represented,  the  agencies  for  the  blind  of 
the  United  States  were  grossly  over-represented.  This  no  doubt  oc¬ 
curred  because  the  persons  making  the  original  distribution  of  the  seats 
were  themselves  agency  people." 

Although  Sundquist's  letter  makes  no  mention  of  it,  NFB  spokes¬ 
men  privately  have  pointed  in  confirmation  of  their  charge  to  a  sentence 
inserted  in  the  WCWB  constitution  in  the  1959  meeting  of  its  World 
Assembly  in  Rome.  The  sentence- -found  under  Article  III,  Section2-- 
reads:  "All  Representative  Members  should  hold  or  have  held  respon¬ 
sible  positions  in  the  direction  or  administration  of  recognized  agencies 
for  the  blind."  Moreover,  that  this  statement  makes  such  agency  cre¬ 
dentials  not  just  desirable  but  virtually  a  requirement  of  eligibility  is 
seen  to  be  borne  out  by  the  next  following  sentence  from  the  same  sec¬ 
tion:  "Providing  the  terms  of  this  article  are  complied  with,  any  indi¬ 
vidual  .  .  .  shall  be  eligible  to  serve  ..."  Leaders  of  organized  blind 
groups  point  out  that,  if  these  terms  were  to  be  consistently  complied 
with,  the  WCWB  would  be  hard  put  to  carry  out  its  announced  purpose 
of  "providing  the  means  of  consultation  between  organizations  of  and 
for  the  blind  in  different  countries." 


These  spokesmen  also  find  noteworthy  the  quick  rejection  by  the 
WCWB's  resolutions  committee  in  1959  of  a  constitutional  amendment 
proposed  by  the  delegate  from  Poland.  The  rejected  amendment  stip¬ 
ulated  with  respect  to  membership:  "It  should  be  clearly  stated  that 
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only  such  persons  as  are  appointed  by  Organisations  of  the  Blind  or, 
where  these  Organisations  do  not  exist,  by  Organisations  for  the  Wel¬ 
fare  of  the  Blind  can  act  as  Delegates.  " 

Text  of  NFB  President's  letter 


The  full  text  of  the  letter  from  Sundquist  to  Colonel  Baker,  dated  May 
14,  1962  follows: 

"Dear  Colonel  Baker: 

"This  will  repeat  and  confirm  our  long  distance  telephone  con¬ 
versation  of  May  9,  1962. 

"Reference  should  be  made  to  your  letter  under  date  of  April  10 
sent  to  all  American  delegates  to  the  World  Council  and  soliciting  a 
ballot  from  each  of  them  to  fill  two  vacancies  from  among  the  Amer¬ 
ican  delegation  on  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  World  Council.  As 
I  now  understand  that  letter,  one  of  the  vacancies  to  be  filled  was  that 
created  by  what  you  describe  as  the  resignation  of  Mr.  George  Card. 

"In  the  view  of  the  National  Federation  of  the  Blind  the  position  on 
the  World  Council  Executive  Committee  occupied  by  Mr.  George  Card 
has  not  been  vacated  by  any  action  taken  by  Mr.  Card  or  by  the  Nation¬ 
al  Federation  of  the  Blind.  Since  there  was  no  such  vacancy  to  fill, 
the  ballot  taken  pursuant  to  your  letter  of  April  10  was  a  nullity  and 
the  appointment  of  any  person  to  fill  the  supposed  but  non-existent 
vacancy  is  void. 

"On  behalf  of  the  National  Federation  of  the  Blind,  I  ask  that  you 
take  suitable  action  in  the  premises  to  declare  the  invalidity  of  the 
ballot  and  the  retention  by  the  National  Federation  of  its  position  on 
the  Executive  Committee. 

"May  I  set  forth  the  situation  as  we  see  it.  Mr.  George  Card 
occupied  a  seat  upon  the  World  Council  Executive  Committee  not  in 
any  personal  capacity  but  as  a  Representative.  The  World  Council 
Constitution  provides  for  both  individual  and  representative  members. 
Associate  and  Honorary  members  fall  into  the  first  class.  Represent¬ 
atives  of  groups  of  nations  fall  into  the  second.  Mr.  Card  was  one  of 
the  United  States'  delegates  to  the  World  Council  and  accordingly  was 
a  Representative  member.  In  that  capacity  he  was  chosen  to  sit  upon 
the  World  Council  Executive  Committee.  So  long  as  the  National  Fed¬ 
eration  of  the  Blind  continues  a  member  of  the  United  States  delegation 
and  in  the  World  Council,  its  Representative  must  continue  to  sit  upon 
the  Executive  Committee  until  the  term  expires  for  which  Mr.  Card 
as  its  Representative  was  elected.  The  National  Federation  of  the 
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Blind  has  continued  and  will  continue  its  membership  in  the  United  States 
delegation  and  in  the  World  Council.  Its  Representative  will  attend  the 
forthcoming  meeting  of  the  World  Council  Executive  Committee  and  will 
expect  to  occupy  the  seat  to  which  he  is  entitled. 

"The  foregoing  seems  to  me  strictly  in  accord  with  the  Constitution 
of  the  World  Council.  It  is  in  accord,  moreover,  with  the  general  prin¬ 
ciples  of  international  organization.  In  the  United  Nations,  for  example, 
the  United  States  would  not  be  deprived  of  any  of  the  positions  it  occupies 
in  the  Assembly,  the  Security  Council,  or  other  organs  and  agencies  by 
virtue  of  the  death  or  resignation  of  any  of  the  particular  persons  sent 
at  any  given  time  to  represent  it.  If  Adlai  Stevenson  should  be  with¬ 
drawn  as  United  States  Ambassador  there  would  be  no  question  as  to 
whether  his  successor  would  sit  upon  the  Security  Council  and  serve  in 
turn  as  the  President  of  that  Council.  Indeed,  if  Mr.  Stevenson  were 
withdrawn  during  the  month  he  was  acting  as  President  of  the  Council, 
the  new  United  States  Representative  would  take  over  as  President  until 
the  month  was  completed. 

"Our  basic  position  is  that  nothing  has  transpired  to  vacate  the  seat 
on  the  Executive  Council  of  the  United  States  Representative  sent  by 
the  National  Federation  of  the  Blind.  Therefore,  neither  in  its  original 
form  nor  as  amended  in  1959  does  Article  V,  section  1  govern  the  pre¬ 
sent  situation.  The  amendment  says  that  'In  the  event  of  the  death  or 
resignation  of  a  member  of  the  Executive  Committee  serving  as  an 
elected  representative  of  the  regional  area,  the  representative  member¬ 
ship  of  that  regional  area  shall  be  requested  to  elect  a  replacement  to 
serve  until  the  next  General  Assembly.  '  Mr.  George  Card  has  not  died, 
nor  has  he  resigned.  Even  were  he  to  submit  a  personal  document 
purporting  to  be  a  resignation,  it  would  be  utterly  ineffective.  He  might 
submit  a  resignation  to  the  National  Federation  of  the  Blind  and  this 
would  have  a  bearing  on  whether  the  National  Federation  of  the  Blind 
would  continue  to  have  him  serve  as  its  representative  in  the  United 
States  delegation  and  thereby,  in  the  Executive  Committee  in  the  World 
Council.  Mr.  Card  has  not  submitted  any  resignation  on  behalf  of  the 
National  Federation  of  the  Blind  to  you  as  President  of  the  World  Coun¬ 
cil  with  respect  to  the  representative  position  occupied  by  this  organi¬ 
zation  upon  the  World  Council  Executive  Committee.  Moreover,  the 
organization  has  not  authorized  him  to  take  any  such  action  nor  has  it 
at  any  time  vested  in  him  a  general  authority  which  would  encompass 
such  action.  Pursuant  to  its  own  rules  and  internal  procedures,  the 
National  Federation  of  the  Blind  has  removed  Mr.  Card  as  its  repre¬ 
sentative  in  the  United  States  delegation  and  in  the  World  Council  and 
has  assigned  another  of  its  members  to  occupy  that  position.  Again  the 
analogy  of  the  Ambassador  of  the  United  States  to  the  United  Nations 
clarifies  the  point.  Adlai  Stevenson  could  not  submit  a  personal  resig¬ 
nation  to  the  Security  Council.  If  he  wished  to  withdraw  as  a  person, 
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his  resignation  would  properly  be  submitted  to  the  President  of  the 
country  he  represents.  If  authorized  to  do  so  by  the  United  States,  he 
might  submit  the  resignation  of  the  United  States  from  the  United  Nations. 
It  therefore  follows  that  the  provisions  of  Article  V,  section  1  of  the 
World  Council  Constitution  are  altogether  irrelevant  to  the  problem  we 
are  now  discussing. 

"The  stand  we  take  is  basic  and  constitutional.  However,  your 
letter  of  April  10  has  some  by-products  and  some  policy  implications 
which  cannot  be  ignored. 

"The  proposition  is  virtually  self-evident  that  the  blind  people  of 
the  nations  of  the  world  should  have  full  and  ample  representation  upon 
an  international  organization  designated  the  World  Council  for  the  Wel¬ 
fare  of  the  Blind  and  devoted  to  the  purpose  of  improving  the  welfare 
of  the  blind  people  of  the  world.  The  Constitution  of  the  World  Council 
gives  recognition  to  this  proposition.  It  declares  that  the  method  for 
improving  the  welfare  of  the  blind  is  to  provide  'the  means  of  consul¬ 
tation  between  organizations  of  and  for  the  blind  in  different  countries.  .  .  .  1 

"By  constitutional  mandate,  therefore,  as  well  as  by  practical 
necessity,  if  the  World  Council  is  to  accomplish  its  sweeping  purpose, 
every  effort  must  be  made  and  every  opportunity  provided  to  see  to  it 
that  the  organizations  of  the  blind  themselves  should  be  fully  represen¬ 
ted  in  the  Assembly,  upon  the  Executive  Committee  and  in  all  the  im¬ 
portant  organs  and  activities  of  the  World  Council. 

"Stripping  the  National  Federation  of  the  Blind,  a  large  and  influ¬ 
ential  organization  of  blind  people  in  a  large  and  influential  nation  of 
the  world,  of  its  seat  on  the  Executive  Committee  can  hardly  be  said 
to  be  in  conformity  with  the  constitutional  mandate  and  the  practical 
necessity.  Indeed,  it  is  a  frustration  and  a  denial  of  both.  This  is 
true,  quite  regardless  of  the  question  I  hear  debated,  whether  the 
action  in  and  pursuant  to  your  letter  of  April  10  resulted  from  simple 
mistake,  conscious  design  or  political  contrivance. 

"Over  the  past  number  of  years  the  National  Federation  of  the 
Blind  has  received  communications  from  a  number  of  organizations 
of  the  blind  in  different  nations  expressing  discouragement  at  the  ex¬ 
tent  to  which  the  World  Council  and  particularly  the  Executive  Com¬ 
mittee  represents  agencies  for  the  blind  and  does  not  represent  the 
blind  themselves.  We  have  even  received  some  proposals  to  estab¬ 
lish  a  second  world  organization  in  which  the  blind  people  would  have 
their  say.  Eliminating  the  National  Federation  of  the  Blind  from  the 
Executive  Committee  of  the  World  Council  will  give  strength  to  these 
laments  and  these  proposals,  a  strength  which  will  be  redoubled  by 
the  impropriety  and  unconstitutionality  of  the  methods  chosen  to  effect 
the  elimination. 
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"When  the  American  delegation  was  originally  composed  and  the  organ¬ 
izations  to  be  represented  in  it  were  selected  a  basic  act  of  impropriety 
occurred.  The  blind  people  of  the  United  States  were  grossly  under¬ 
represented,  the  agencies  for  the  blind  of  the  United  States  were  grossly 
over-represented.  This  no  doubt  occurred  because  the  persons  making 
the  original  distribution  of  the  seats  were  themselves  agency  people. 

"The  National  Federation  of  the  Blind  was  of  two  minds  whether 
to  accept  the  proffer  of  one  seat  or  to  refuse  even  that  much  represen¬ 
tation  and  contest  the  distribution.  After  serious  deliberation  the  Na¬ 
tional  Federation  of  the  Blind  decided  upon  the  first  alternative  in  view 
of  its  belief  of  the  importance  of  getting  a  world  organization  going. 

Upon  a  suitable  occasion  in  the  near  future  we  plan  to  challenge  the  dis¬ 
tribution  of  votes  in  the  United  States  delegation.  Meanwhile,  however, 
we  call  upon  you  to  right  the  wrongful  action  just  attempted  so  that  the 
representative  character  of  the  World  Council  will  not  be  further  under¬ 
mined,  so  that  its  constitution  will  not  be  violated  and  so  that  an  injustice 
will  not  be  done. 

"Please  understand  that  we  are  not  in  any  way  attacking  the  compe¬ 
tence  or  qualifications  of  persons  who  may  have  been  selected  by  the 
balloting  under  your  letter  of  April  10.  We  contend  only  that  the  ballot¬ 
ing  itself  was  illegal  and  improper. 

"Please  note  also  that  the  ballot  cast  by  the  Representative  of  the 
National  Federation  of  the  Blind  was  cast  as  the  result  of  a  misunder¬ 
standing  of  some  of  the  statements  in  your  letter  of  April  10.  That 
ballot  is  therefore  withdrawn,  rescinded  and  nullified.  This  is  in  a 
sense  unnecessary  action  since  all  of  the  ballots  cast  are  null  and  with¬ 
out  effect. 


Yours  sincerely, 

Perry  Sundquist,  President" 
SENATE  HOLD  HEARINGS  ON  WELFARE  PROGRAM 

Long-awaited  open  hearings  on  H.  R.  10606,  the  proposed  Public 
Welfare  Amendments  of  1962,  were  held  in  mid- May  by  the  Senate  Fi¬ 
nance  Committee.  Spokesmen  for  an  unusual  variety  of  interested 
groups- -ranging  from  organized  labor  to  the  organized  state  chambers 
of  commerce,  from  the  Travelers  Aid  Association  to  the  National 
Council  of  Churches  of  Christ--appeared  to  testify  on  the  Administra¬ 
tion's  public  assistance  bill. 

The  measure  has  already  been  approved  by  the  House  of  Represen¬ 
tatives,  with  some  amendments,  following  intensive  hearings  by  the 
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House  Ways  and  Means  Committee  last  February.  Expectations  are 
that  H.  R.  10606  'will  be  affirmatively  reported  out  by  the  Finance  Com¬ 
mittee,  possibly  with  further  amendments,  for  Senate  action  at  an  early 
date. 

One  of  the  most  significant  developments  of  the  four-day  hearings 
was  the  emergence  of  apparent  widespread  opposition  among  testifying 
witnesses--led  by  HEW  Secretary  Ribicoff--to  a  House-added  provision 
permitting  the  states  under  ADC  to  take  virtually  any  action  under  state 
law  deemed  to  be  in  the  "best  interest  of  the  child,  "  without  loss  of  fed¬ 
eral  funds.  In  other  words,  the  states  could  now  utilize  various  types 
of  indirect  or  nonmoney  payments  and  thus  limit  the  principle  of  cash 
payment  to  the  recipient. 

Secretary  Ribicoff's  detailed  discussion  of  this  proposal,  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  "protective  payments"  under  ADC,  was  one  of  the  few  instances 
in  which  his  testimony  differed  from  the  earlier  formal  presentation  of 
the  Department's  position  before  the  House  Ways  and  Means  Committee. 
"I  can  foresee  serious  difficulties  if  the  House-added  language  relating 
to  'any  other  action  authorized  under  State  law'  becomes  a  part  of  the 
Federal  law,"  he  declared.  "This  can  lead  to  serious  administrative 
difficulties  and  considerable  friction  in  Federal-State  relations." 

The  Secretary  argued  that  the  proposed  wording  "makes  it  possible 
for  States  to  take  undesirable  and  unsound  action  in  dealing  with  sus¬ 
pected  cases  of  mismanagement.  Among  the  kinds  of  action  States 
could  take  would  be  use  of  voucher  payments  directly  to  landlords, 
grocers,  and  other  merchants.  Each  of  these  methods  has  been  ex¬ 
tensively  used  in  the  past  in  the  administration  of  public  assistance. 

They  have  been  found  unsound  because  they  are  humiliating,  increase 
dependence  instead  of  encourage  independence,  and  are  costly,"  he 
maintained. 

Joining  Secretary  Ribicoff  in  his  opposition  to  the  new  ADC  pro¬ 
vision  were  representatives  of  the  National  Urban  League,  Child  Wel¬ 
fare  League,  Family  Service  Association,  American  Parents  Committee, 
AFL-CIO,  American  Public  Welfare  Association,  and  other  groups. 

Many  of  these  spokesmen  also  viewed  with  alarm  the  House's  action 
raising  the  limit  for  "protective  payments"  to  five  percent  of  the  total 
caseload  (as  opposed  to  one-half  of  one  percent  set  in  the  original  bill) 
as  opening  the  door  to  punitive  and  discriminatory  crackdowns  by  the 
states  upon  ADC  recipients. 

(It  need  scarecely  be  pointed  out  that  the  move  away  from  the  tra¬ 
ditional  principle  of  unrestricted  cash  payments  to  recipients- -a  move 
now  aimed  only  at  the  ADC  program--might  readily  be  extended  to  other 
categories  if  it  is  allowed  to  succeed  in  its  present  form.  The  rational- 
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ization  behind  the  maneuver  is  that  such  custodial  and  protective  action 
may  be  necessary  where  individual  clients  are  adjudged  "incompetent' 
to  spend  their  money  wisely.  Apart  from  the  temptation  to  social  wor¬ 
kers  to  seize  this  authority  as  a  means  of  increasing  their  power  over 
clients,  no  category  of  welfare  recipients  is  perhaps  more  widely  sus¬ 
pected  of  being  "helplessly  incompetent"  than  the  blind.  ) 

NFB's  Nagle  Testifies 

The  National  Federation  of  the  Blind  was  represented  at  the  Senate 
hearings  by  its  Washington  office  chief,  John  F.  Nagle,  who  gave  oral 
testimony  and  also  submitted  a  lengthier  written  statement  for  the  re¬ 
cord.  At  the  conclusion  of  his  testimony,  the  Fede rationist  drew  the 
following  accolade  from  Senator  Vance  Hartke  of  Indiana,  a  committee 
member  and  staunch  advocate  of  the  cause  of  the  blind: 

"Mr.  Nagle,  I  want  to  thank  you.  I  would  like  to  say  publicly,  Mr. 
Chairman,  of  all  the  people  I  have  worked  with  here  outside  of  Govern¬ 
ment  that  I  know  of  none  who  comes  as  thoroughly  briefed  upon  his  own 
matter  and  thoroughly  qualified  to  discuss  his  proposals  as  Mr.  Nagle. 

It  certainly  is  a  pleasure  for  me  to  work  with  him.  " 

In  his  testimony,  the  NFB  representative  urged  the  adoption  of  the 
Federation's  broad  range  of  legislative  objectives  in  the  field  of  wel- 
fare--including  more  liberal  incentive  exemptions  of  income,  abolition 
of  state  residence  requirements,  lien  laws  and  responsible-relative 
provisions,  permanent  acceptance  of  the  Missouri- Pennsylvania  dual 
blind  programs,  direct  pass-on  by  the  states  of  additional  federal  funds 
to  aid  recipients,  and  others.  He  gave  especially  vigorous  emphasis 
to  the  need  to  strike  from  the  program  the  Administration  proposal  for 
a  joint  public  assistance  category  (title  XVI)  lumping  together  the  blind, 
aged  and  disabled. 

Following  his  testimony,  Nagle  was  subjected  to  intensive  question¬ 
ing  by  Senator  Hartke  with  respect  to  various  points  raised  in  his  state¬ 
ment.  Among  other  things,  the  Indiana  senator  said  the  propo sed  joint 
category:  "What  in  effect  this  does  is  to  assume  that  the  blind  person 
should  be  placed  where  he  is  on  the  same  footing  as  a  totally  and  perm¬ 
anently  disabled  person  who  cannot  be  rehabilitated;  it  puts  him  in  the 
same  category  as  an  aged  person  and  assumes  there  is  no  hope  for  him 
to  come  out  of  it  ...  I  thoroughly  understand  this  and  hope  we  can  con¬ 
vince  the  committee  that  the  administrative  saving  of  a  few  dollars  is 
not  worth  throwing  blind  people  to  the  wolves.  " 

Several  of  the  arguments  and  proposals  advanced  by  the  NFB  were 
echoed  in  the  course  of  hearings  by  spokesmen  for  other  and  different 
interests.  Nearly  all  witnesses,  as  in  past  hearings,  were  agreed  upon 
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the  need  to  reduce  or  eliminate  altogether  the  length-of-residence  re¬ 
quirements  imposed  by  the  states  as  a  condition  of  eligibility  for  public 
assistance.  Among  groups  expressing  this  view  were:  the  Travelers 
Aid  Association,  the  American  Public  Welfare  Association,  the  AFL- 
CIO,  the  Family  Service  Association,  and  the  National  Council  of 
Churches  of  Christ.  Other  points  of  agreement  with  NFB  positions  in¬ 
cluded  the  following: 

Two  witnesses  for  chambers  of  commerce--the  Council  of  State 
Chambers  of  Commerce,  and  the  Illinois  State  Chamber  of  Commerce-- 
voiced  opposition  to  the  proposed  new  category  merging  aid  to  the  blind, 
aged  and  disabled.  Their  arguments,  not  unpredictably,  tended  to  stress 
the  additional  costs  involved  in  the  projected  extension  of  old-age  medi¬ 
cal  services  to  the  two  other  groups  to  be  aided. 

The  American  Public  Welfare  Association,  through  its  spokesman 
(Marvin  E.  Parson),  expressed  strong  reservations  concerning  the 
"work-training  program"  proposed  under  the  bill  for  relatives  of  ADC 
recipients.  It  was  pointed  out  that  "in  the  first  place,  the  number  of 
employables  receiving  public  assistance  is  not  as  great  as  the  public 
apparently  believes.  Secondly,  the  over-all  costs,  including  admini¬ 
stration  and  supervision,  the  cost  of  materials  and  equipment,  the  pre¬ 
ponderance  of  unskilled  labor,  and  the  high  rate  of  work-force  turnover, 
would  increase  the  costs  of  assistance  for  a  minimal  return  in  civic 
benefit.  And,  finally,  a  basic  question  can  be  raised  as  to  how  far  the 
proper  functioning  of  public  welfare  extends  to  the  solving  of  the  prob¬ 
lem  of  unemployment  and  the  sponsorship  and  administration  of  public 
works.  " 

In  a  characteristically  blunt  and  colorful  statement,  George  McLain 
of  the  California  and  National  League  of  Senior  Citizens  hammered  at 
a  number  of  weaknesses  pervading  the  public  assistance  programs  of 
the  states  and  the  nation:  "For  25  years,  because  of  lack  of  Federal 
protection  for  the  aged,  the  blind  and  totally  disabled  on  Public  Assist¬ 
ance,  the  States  have  individually  imposed  all  of  the  vicious  provisions 
of  the  Elizabethan  Poor  Laws,  outmoded  years  ago  in  Great  Britain. 

This  lack  of  Federal  protection  has  caused  the  50  States  to  have  a  hodge¬ 
podge  of  Public  Assistance  programs,  no  two  alike.  Pauper's  oaths, 
shame  lists,  unreasonable  residence  requirements,  lien  laws,  deduc¬ 
tion  for  home  ownership,  discrimination  because  of  sex,  strict  limi¬ 
tation  of  real  and  personal  property,  re  sponsible- relative  s  laws,  over- 
zealous  welfare  workers,  costly  duplication  of  administration,  and 
recipients  prohibited  from  retaining  even  the  smallest  of  earnings.  " 
McLain's  specific  recommendations,  however,  were  mainly  limited  to 
proposals  liberalizing  welfare  services  and  payments  to  old-age  recip¬ 
ients. 
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Medics  vs.  Optometrists 

Another  controversial  issue  which  burst  into  the  open  during  the 
Senate  hearings  was  one  ranging  the  nation's  optometrists  against  the 
medical  profession--with  respect  to  the  qualifications  of  the  former  to 
conduct  eye  examinations  under  Aid  to  the  Blind.  (The  law  now  stipu¬ 
lates  that  "in  determining  whether  an  individual  is  blind,  there  shall 
be  an  examination  by  a  physician  skilled  in  the  diseases  of  the  eye  or 
by  an  optometrist,  whichever  the  individual  may  select.  ") 

Spokesmen  for  the  American  Medical  Association  and  the  National 
Medical  Foundation  for  Eye  Care  argued  that  optometrists  are  imcom- 
petent  to  make  the  medical  diagnoses  required  in  such  examinations. 

"We  are  certain,  "  stated  Dr.  Ralph  W.  Ryan  for  the  latter  groups  "that 
it  was  not  the  intent  of  Congress  that  the  individual  choose  between  the 
services  of  one  qualified  and  those  of  one  not  qualified  in  disease.  Yet 
such  is  the  effect  of  the  present  law.  "  He  conceded  that  the  optometrist 
has  an  acknowledged  competence  in  the  measurement  of  ocular  refractive 
errors  and  their  correction  by  glasses.  The  need  for  glasses,  however, 
is  never  the  cause  of  blindness.  When  there  is  blindness,  there  is  dis¬ 
ease,  "  Dr.  Ryan  noted. 

Defending  the  credentials  of  optometrists  before  the  committee  were 
representatives  of  the  American  Optometric  Association  and  the  Associ¬ 
ation  of  Schools  and  Colleges  of  Optometry,  who  struck  back  at  the  oppo¬ 
sition  of  "medical  and  commercial"  interests.  "Organized  medicine 
has  the  temerity  to  charge  that  optometrists  are  unable  to  detect  symp¬ 
toms  of  pathological  conditions,"  declared  Dr.  Henry  W.  Hofstetter. 

"Yet  this  same  organized  medicine,  by  official  resolution,  has  made  it 
unprofessional  conduct  for  any  of  its  members  to  teach  optometry  stu¬ 
dents.  How  inconsistent  and  unjust  can  a  situation  like  this  be?"  In  a 
similar  mood  of  counterattack,  Dr.  W.  Judd  Chapman,  vice  president 
of  the  American  Optometric  Association,  pointed  out  that  his  profession 
was  endeavoring  to  weed  out  its  few  incompetent  members  "by  means  of 
legislation,  court  proceedings,  and  post  graduate  education,  "  He 
asserted  that  "in  this  we  are  constantly  opposed,  as  might  be  expected, 
by  the  commercial  interests,  but  what  may  seem  more  strange  is  that 
we  are  also  opposed  by  the  medical  profession,  particularly  the  AMA 
and  its  satellites.  May  I  paraphrase  an  old  adage  which  I  am  sure  will 
be  recognized  by  all  of  you  -  'Economics  makes  strange  bedfellows!  " 

NATIONAL  FEDERATION  TESTIFIES  ON  BLIND  AID 

By  John  F.  Nagle 

(Editor's  note:  Following  is  the  oral  testimony  presented  by  the 
chief  of  the  Washington  office  of  the  National  Federation  of  the  Blind 
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at  hearings  of  the  Senate  Finance  Committee  on  the  Administration's 
welfare  program.  May  16,  1962.  ) 

Throughout  the  22-year  history  of  our  organization,  we  of  the 
National  Federation  of  the  Blind  have  worked  together  to  improve  the 
circumstances  of  all  who  are  blind  in  America--to  secure  fair  and 
unrestricted  opportunity  for  all  who  are  without  their  sight. 

Our  goal  has  not  been  special  privilege,  but  equal  treatment;  not 
cushioned  and  sheltered  protection,  not  sterile  and  static  security-- 
but  we  have  worked  so  that  each  person  who  is  blind  might  have  the 
chance  to  achieve  fulfillment  as  an  individual,  to  live  an  economically 
independent,  socially  inter-dependent  life--unimpeded  by  preconceived 
notions  about  blindness  as  a  condition  of  helplessness--allowed  to  reach 
his  complete  potential  as  an  individual,  limited  in  his  attainments  only 
by  his  own  talents  and  abilities,  his  own  capacities  and  capabilities. 

Personally  aware  of  the  corrosive  consequences  of  prolonged  de¬ 
pendence  upon  public  assistance,  we  have  labored  to  make  the  federally 
supported  state  programs  of  aid  tothe  blind  a  process  of  rehabilitation, 
offering  a  means  and  a  way  of  achieving  normal  life  and  regular  liveli¬ 
hood  to  blind  persons. 

From  the  very  beginning  of  our  organized  efforts,  our  spokesmen 
have  appeared  in  Congress  after  Congress,  pleading  for  changes  in 
Title  X  of  the  Social  Security  Act--changes  designed  to  encourage  ini¬ 
tiative,  to  stimulate  and  foster  a  will  to  strive  for  economic  independ¬ 
ence-- changes  which  would  be  incentives  to  employment. 

Finally,  in  1950,  this  very  Committee  accepted  our  proposal  to 
exempt  a  fixed  amount  of  the  net  earned  income  of  blind-aid  recipients 
as  just  such  an  incentive  to  employment- -and  the  $50-monthly-income- 
exemption  proposal  became  a  provision  of  federal  law. 

Again,  when  we  advised  this  Committee  that  the  fixed-amount 
exemption  was  not  serving  the  purpose  intended,  that  it  was  penalizing, 
not  encouraging  the  ambitious,  you  accepted  our  proposal  for  a  "sliding 
scale"  exemption  that  would  allow  a  gradual  transition  from  dependence 
upon  public  support  to  self-dependence  and  self-  support--and  this  exemp¬ 
tion  proposal,  requiring  that  $85  plus  50  per  cent  of  monthly  earnings 
be  disregarded  in  determining  a  blind-aid  grant,  is  now  a  provision  of 
federal  law. 

We  are  appearing  before  this  Committee  today  in  the  hope  that  you 
will  respond  again  to  our  urgings  and  give  further  and  real  meaning 
to  the  purposes  of  self-care,  self-support,  and  strengthening  of  family 
life  incorporated  by  the  1956  Amendments  to  the  Social  Security  Act  into 
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the  objectives  to  be  served  by  the  federally- supported  Public  Welfare 
programs  for  the  nation's  aged,  blind,  and  disabled  citizens. 

Although  the  proclaimed  goals  of  H.  R.  10606  are  rehabilitation 
and  the  attainment  of  self-support,  we  do  not  believe  that  all  avenues 
have  been  explored  which  would  make  the  full  realization  of  these  goals 
possible. 

An  individual  who  is  economically  disadvantaged  by  blindness,  we 
think,  should  be  given  all  possible  encouragement  to  prepare  and  qual¬ 
ify  for  employment,  to  strive  to  secure  a  job,  so  that  as  a  result  he  will 
be  able  to  earn  his  own  living,  no  longer  dependent  upon  public  assistance. 

Not  only  should  such  a  person  be  given  positive  and  affirmative  en¬ 
couragement  and  assistance,  but,  we  believe,  all  predictable  bars  which 
would  obstruct  his  restoration  road,  all  possible  obstacles  in  his  way 
which  would  retard  his  progress--or  even  prevent  any  progress  at  all-- 
should  be  removed. 

Title  X  of  the  Social  Security  Act  should  be  amended  so  as  to  in¬ 
clude  ^ll_£££sfble_ incentives  to  employment.  None  should  be  excluded 
which  would  assist  and  encourage  the  needy  blind  person  to  expend  the 
efforts  necessary  to  achieve  his  rehabilitation! 

Title  X  should  be  amended  to  strike  from  the  law  and  from  the 
lives  of  willing,  ambitious  blind  individual  all  possible  disincentives  to 
employment.  The  National  Federation  of  the  Blind  recommends  and 
urges,  therefore,  the  following  changes  in  H.  R.  10606: 

1.  Adopt  S.  908  so  that  all  resources  and  all  income  of  a  blind- 
aid  recipient  may  be  available  for  his  use  for  transforming  an  approved 
rehabilitation  plan  for  achieving  self-support  into  full  economic  inde¬ 
pendence  and  complete  liberation  from  public  support. 

2.  Adopt  S.  908  to  abolish  the  legally  enforceable  obligation  of 
family  members  to  contribute  to  the  support  of  a  needy  blind  person. 

3.  Amend  Section  132  to  require  that  the  additional  federal  funds 
therein  made  available  to  the  public  assistance  programs  for  the  aged, 
blind.,  and  the  disabled  be  passed  on  by  the  states  to  the  aid  recipients, 
without  diminishing  the  state's  share  in  the  cost  of  such  programs. 

The  Committee  report  issued  with  reference  to  H.  R.  10606  should 
contain  a  statement  making  it  emphatically  clear  that  the  additional 
federal  funds  are  being  provided  to  raise  the  depressed  living  standards 
of  welfare  recipients  and  are  not  intended  as  a  subsidy  to  the  states  to 
be  used  to  reduce  the  state's  share  of  welfare  cost. 
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4.  Amend  Section  106  so  that  it  will  be  absolutely  certain  and  def¬ 
inite  that  Congress  intends  that  state  administering  welfare  agencies 
shall  disregard  the  costs  of  earning  income  when  determing  the  resources 
aid  recipients  have  available  to  meet  their  needs. 

The  Committee  report  issued  with  reference  to  H.  R.  10606  should 
define  the  term  "net  income"  and  should  describe  in  detail  the  nature 
of  the  costs  to  be  disregarded,  specifying  that  at  least  these  include: 
personal  income  withholding  taxes;  Social  Security  Taxes;  food  (cost 
of  lunches  or  other  meals  purchased  away  from  home);  clothing  (uni¬ 
forms  or  extra  clothing  necessary  for  the  job);  laundry  and  cleaning 
service;  transportation  to  and  from  the  job;  union  dues,  if  paid;  equip¬ 
ment  and  tools;  maintenance  of  a  guide  dog  (if  required). 

5.  Adopt  S.  907  to  prohibit  the  states  from  requiring  applicants 
for  blind  aid  to  accept  a  lien  on  their  property  as  a  condition  for  re¬ 
ceiving  assistance. 

6.  Restore  the  provisions  of  H.  R.  10032  which  would  prohibit  state 
residence  requirements  in  federally- supported  public  assistance  pro¬ 
grams  of  more  than  one  year  in  length,  and  adopt  S.  787  to  eliminate 
residence  requirements  entirely  in  programs  of  aid  to  the  blind. 

7.  Retain  Section  136  which  makes  permanent  the  temporary  pro¬ 
visions  of  Title  X  of  the  Social  Security  Act,  which  are  concerned  with 
the  state-financed  blind-aid  programs  in  Missouri  and  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  Chairman  and  Members  of  the  Committee,  if  you  were  to  re¬ 
spond  in  full  to  each  of  my  separate  urging s,  if  your  were  to  adopt 
every  proposal  which  I  have  presented  for  your  consideration  and 
acceptance,  but,  at  the  same  time,  you  were  also  to  allow  the  proposed 
Title  XVI  to  become  law--then,  every  gain  made  for  the  blind  of  Amer¬ 
ica  would  be  lost,  every  statutory  improvement  intended  to  aid  them 
in  their  struggle  to  live  independently  would  be  nullified  by  the  enact¬ 
ment  into  law  of  the  so-called  optional  combined  state  plan  for  the 
aged,  the  blind,  and  the  disabled--for  this  proposal  to  consolidate  the 
categories,  this  mechanism  for  merging  the  three  separate  titles-- 
1,  X,  and  XIV--into  one  title,  would  serve  to  dump  all  of  the  adult 
needs  into  one  common  welfare  pot--however  different  and  distinctive 
their  particular  needs  and  problems;  however  separate  and  categorical 
their  individual  requirements  for  specialized  services  and  for  specially 
trained  and  qualified  social  workers  to  provide  these  services--to  help 
them  with  their  needs,  to  help  them  solve  their  problems  and  their  dif¬ 
ficulties. 

We  protest  against  this  retrogressive  approach  to  social  welfare! 

We  condemn  this  method  of  treating  the  nation's  welfare  case  load-- 
its  nearly  3  million  disadvantaged  and  unfortunate  citizens! 
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It  is  contended,  and  perhaps  rightly  so,  that  enactment  of  the 
optional  combined  state  plan  for  the  aged,  blind,  and  disabled  would 
simplify  problems  of  welfare  administration;  that  it  would  result  in 
greater  efficiency  of  operation.  But  bureaucratic  convenience  or  ad¬ 
ministrative  efficiency  should  not  be  sufficient  reason  to  abandon  the 
progress  made  over  more  than  a  century  in  social  welfare. 

As  early  as  1830,  the  state  of  Indiana  enacted  a  measure  to  pro¬ 
vide  for  the  support  of  its  needy  blind  residents.  In  1935,  when  the 
Social  Security  Act  was  adopted  by  Congress,  some  27  states  already 
had  adopted  statutes  establishing  special  programs  of  public  assist¬ 
ance  for  the  needy  blind.  At  the  present  time,  three-quarters  of  the 
states  make  separate  and  special  provision  for  their  blind  citizens  who 
require  help  in  meeting  their  basic  needs. 

Mr.  Chairman,  these  actions  by  the  states  are  a  recognition  that 
the  problems  and  the  needs  of  the  blind  are  different  from  those  of 
others  requiring  aid--they  are  different  and  distinct  from  those  of  the 
aged,  and  they  are  different  and  distinct  from  those  of  the  disabled. 

It  is  equally  true  that  the  needs  and  the  problems  of  the  aged  differ  from 
those  of  the  blind--and  the  difficulties  and  the  requirements  of  the  dis¬ 
abled  are  also  unique  and  need  specialized  and  separate  consideration 
and  treatment. 

The  man  who  is  87-- without  a  family  and  enfeebled;  the  man  who 
is  23-- physically  fit,  vigorous  and  healthy,  but  blind;  the  completely 
paralyzed  and  bedridden  mother  of  three  small  children,  whose  hus¬ 
band  is  unskilled  and  earns  little-- each  of  these  presents  a  distinct 
social  problem  requiring  the  assistance  of  experienced,  wise,  and 
well-trained  personnel  to  solve. 

If  the  aged,  the  blind,  and  the  disabled  are  to  be  scrambled  to¬ 
gether  in  one  general  administrative  heap--if  a  uniform  budget  is  to 
be  established  for  all  aid  applicants  without  regard  for  their  special 
categorical  needs--if  agency  rules  and  regulations  are  to  be  applied 
to  all  recipients  alike  as  though  they  had  similar  needs  and  problem s-- 
if  case  loads  are  to  be  an  indiscriminate  mixture  of  the  aged,  the  blind, 
and  the  disabled--and  if  case  workers  are  required  to  be  all  things  to 
all  c lient s- - then  the  nigh  purposes  of  self-care  and  self-support  will 
soon  be  smothered  and  stifled  by  generalized  administrative  treat¬ 
ment,  rather  than  fostered  by  categorical  consideration  of  the  special 
needs  of  the  blind,  the  aged,  and  the  disabled.  Public  welfare  for 
these  people  will  cease  to  exist  as  we  have  known  it- -as  we  in  America 
have  known  it  with  pride  and  satisfaction--and it  will  become  merely 
a  paymaster  of  public  funds  to  public  charges.  Though  they  may  be 
well  provided  for,  though  they  will  neither  starve,  go  naked,  or  lack 
for  shelter,  they  will  not  be  rehabilitated  and  resume  normal,  inde¬ 
pendent,  and  self-supporting  lives — but  they  will  be,  and  they  will 
remain,  public  charges. 
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Mr.  Chairman,  Members  of  the  Committee,  we  of  the  National 
Federation  of  the  Blind  urge  you  to  strike  out  the  provisions  of  H.  R. 

10606  which  would  establish  the  proposed  Title  XVI- -the  optional  com¬ 
bined  state  plan  for  the  aged,  blind,  and  disabled. 

SENATOR  HARTKE  QUIZZES  NAGLE  ON  GOALS 

Senator  R.  Vance  Hartke  of  Indiana,  author  of  numerous  bills  fur¬ 
thering  the  welfare  of  the  blind,  once  again  demonstrated  his  informed 
concern  for  the  problems  of  blind  Americans  during  May  hearings  of  the 
Senate  Finance  Committee  on  the  proposed  public  welfare  amendments. 

Immediately  following  the  presentation  of  oral  testimony  by  John 
Nagle  on  behalf  of  the  National  Federation  of  the  Blind  (see  above),  the 
Indiana  lawmaker  directed  a  series  of  nine  trenchant  questions  to  Nagle 
for  the  purpose  of  clarifying  and  reinforcing  key  points  in  his  statement. 
In  the  course  of  the  interrogation  both  the  senator  and  the  spokesman  for 
the  organized  blind  were  enabled  to  spell  out  their  welfare  philosophy 
and  program  objectives  in  detail. 

Among  problems  and  proposals  dealt  with  in  the  exchange  were  the 
increased  income  exemption  set  forth  in  Senator  Hartke's  bill,  S.  908; 
the  provision  for  elimination  of  enforced  relatives'  responsibility  con¬ 
tained  in  another  Hartke  bill,  S.  905;  the  necessity  of  a  "pass-on"  re¬ 
quirement  with  regard  to  additional  federal  money  authorized  under  the 
public  welfare  amendments;  the  deterrent  effect  upon  blind  rehabilitation 
of  existing  state  lien  laws  against  the  property  of  recipients;  the  defects 
and  disadvantages  of  state  length-of-  residence  statutes  governing  public 
assistance;  the  history  and  significance  of  the  Missouri-Pennsylvania 
problem  in  blind  aid  and  its  relevance  to  the  present  hearings;  and  the 
effect  upon  the  interests  of  blind  people  which  would  result  from  the  com¬ 
bining  of  aid  to  the  blind,  the  aged  and  the  disabled  under  a  single  cate¬ 
gory  (the  proposed  title  XVI). 

To  the  senator's  final  que stion-- "You  are  not  looking  for  a  handout, 
are  you,  Mr.  Nagle  ?"--the  NFB's  representative  retorted  that  the  con¬ 
trary  was  true:  "Our  whole  philosophy,  our  central  argument,  before 
this  committee  and  this  Congress,  in  all  the  times  we  have  appeared 
here,  is  to  increase  employment  opportunities  for  blind  people.  "  Nagle 
pointed  out  that  "ours  is  a  membership  organization  of  blind  people, 
and  throughout  the  year  as  I  travel  to  various  state  conventions  and  talk 
to  blind  people  by  the  score,  the  complaint  which  I  constantly  encounter 
is  one  that  arises  from  the  frustration  and  bitterness  and  anger  of  qual¬ 
ified  blind  men  and  women  who  are  not  able  to  get  work--who  because 
of  this  denial  and  exclusion  are  forced  to  remain  of  public  assistance 
simply  in  order  to  survive. 
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"That  is  why  we  are  here  today  urging  not  just  that  one  or  two  in¬ 
centives  to  employment  be  added  to  the  bill,  but  that  the  whole  necessary 
and  constructive  package  be  enacted,  to  give  these  deserving  people  the 
opportunity  to  provide  for  themselves.  " 

"NEW  OUTLOOK"  ON  SHELTERED  SHOP  STRIKE 

An  Editorial 

In  mid-January  this  year  an  eight-week  strike  by  blind  employees 
of  the  St.  Louis  Lighthouse  for  the  Blind--a  private  nonprofit  enter- 
prise--came  to  an  end  through  mutual  agreement  of  workers  and  man¬ 
agement  to  the  appointment  of  an  arbitration  board  to  review  differences 
between  them.  The  strike  had  been  called  by  the  blind  workers  in  a 
final  effort  to  gain  recognition  of  the  AFL-CIO  Leathergoods,  Plastics 
and  Novelty  Workers  Union  as  their  bargaining  agent. 

That  there  were  two  sides,  and  two  legitimate  viewpoints,  to  the 
warmly  contested  workshop  strike  was  early  made  apparent  in  news 
coverage  by  the  St.  Louis  POST- DISPATCH,  the  St.  Louis  GLOBE- 
DEMOCRAT,  and  such  national  publications  as  LISTEN  (published  by 
the  Catholic  Guild  for  the  Blind).  These  journals  gave  attention  not 
only  to  the  managers1  viewpoint  but  also  to  long-standing  grievances 
on  the  part  of  the  blind  employees-- which  centered  primarily  around 
claims  of  low  wages,  inferior  working  conditions  and  insecurity  of  em¬ 
ployment  at  the  lighthouse  workshop. 

No  such  impartiality,  however,  is  evident  in  belated  reporting  of 
the  St.  Louis  strike  by  one  of  the  most  widely  circulated  periodicals  in 
the  field  of  work  for  the  blind,  THE  NEW  OUTLOOK,  published  by  the 
American  Foundation  for  the  Blind. 

In  its  April  issue,  under  the  headline  "Blind  Workers'  Strike 
Settled,  "  THE  NEW  OUTLOOK  reports  the  dispute  strictly  from  the 
standpoint  of  the  workshop's  management.  Its  coverage  consists  in  full 
of  a  statement  "authorized  by  the  board  of  directors  of  The  Lighthouse 
for  the  Blind,  .  .  .  received  from  Mrs.  Lee  Johnston,  executive  direc¬ 
tor,  for  publication  in  the  NEW  OUTLOOK.  " 

The  board's  "authorized"  statement,  overflowing  with  partisanship 
and  outraged  paternalism,  is  presented  by  the  AFB  journal  without  fur¬ 
ther  comment  or  balancing  information  from  the  workers'  side  of  the 
controversy.  The  statement  is  herewith  reprinted,  with  interpolations 
as  required. 

"On  November  20,  1961,  a  group  of  workers  at  the  Lighthouse  for 
the  Blind  in  St.  Louis  called  a  strike  for  recognition  of  a  union.  This 
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was  done  by  a  minority  of  blind  workers,  others  remaining  at  work 
throughout  the  strike,  and  several  of  those  in  the  striking  group  came 
back  to  work  after  a  short  time.  11  (According  to  LISTEN  and  the  POST¬ 
DISPATCH,  the  strike  began  on  November  20  when  "approximately  half 
of  the  80  employees  did  not  report  for  work  and  established  a  picket 
line  at  the  Lighthouse."  The  cause  of  the  strike,  left  deliberately  vague 
by  the  board's  statement,  stemmed  from  employee  charges  that  the 
Lighthouse  had  "failed  to  establish  a  set  wage  scale  and  has  made  no  pro¬ 
visions  for  seniority  and  orderly  layoffs"  despite  efforts  of  a  shop  pro¬ 
gress  committee  formed  some  three  years  earlier.  Ralph  Lewallen, 
spokesman  for  the  striking  group,  was  reported  as  claiming  that  the 
blind  workers  were  in  need  of  a  bargaining  agency  since  they  had  "little 
success"  in  gaining  a  hearing  through  discussions  with  the  Lighthouse's 
board  of  directors.  As  for  the  board's  assertion  that  some  of  the  blind 
strikers  "came  back  to  work  after  a  short  time,  "  is  this  evidence  of 
their  lack  of  conviction- -  or  only  of  their  lack  of  security?) 

"The  striking  group  had  approached  several  unions  who  rejected 
their  request,  and  were  finally  accepted  by  the  Leather  Goods,  Plastics, 
and  Novelty  Workers  Union.  "  (The  inference  would  seem  to  be  that  labor 
unions  generally  are  indifferent  to  the  cause  of  sheltered  workers.  The 
truth  is  otherwise,  as  AFL-CIO  spokesmen  have  repeatedly  emphasized; 
but  if  the  charge  were  true  what  a  commentary  it  would  be  on  the  plight 
of  disabled  workshop  employee s- - surely  among  the  most  insecure  and 
dependent  members  of  the  labor  force.  ) 

"On  November  17,  1961,  when  the  Lighthouse  board  first  heard  of 
the  possibility  of  the  strike,  they  sent  a  letter  to  each  worker  explaining 
their  position  as  trustees  only,  and  their  inability  to  delegate  their  re¬ 
sponsibility  to  a  union.  In  spite  of  this  the  strike  was  called,  and  the 
National  Labor  Relations  Board  refused  jurisdiction.  "  (The  policy¬ 
making  board,  a  primary  arm  of  Lighthouse  management,  exposes  in 
this  remarkable  declaration  the  arrogant  self-image  of  many  custodial 
agencies  not  merely  as  employers  or  management  but  as  guardians  or 
"trustees"  acting  solely  in  the  interests  of  their  blind  "wards.  "  The 
assumption,  of  course,  is  that  the  blind  are  themselves  helpless  to 
understand  or  act  upon  their  own  interests.  As  for  the  position  of  the 
National  Labor  Relations  Board,  see  the  article  by  Dr.  Jacobus  ten 
Broek,  "Character  and  Function  of  Sheltered  Workshops,"  below) 

"Father  Leo  Brown  of  St.  Louis  University,  well  known  labor  med¬ 
iator,  was  asked  to  mediate  and  he  met  once  with  workers  and  board, 
but  unfortunately  had  to  leave  to  help  mediate  a  strike  in  Washington,  D.  C.  , 
on  which  negotiations  continued  for  weeks.  Father  Dismas  Clark  of  Dismas 
House  was  asked  by  the  strikers  to  help,  and  he  met  with  board  and  strik¬ 
ers  on  December  18.  He  proposed  the  appointment  of  an  arbitration  board. 
This  was  accepted  by  the  Lighthouse  board  but  rejected  by  the  strikers. 
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" Finally  on  January  15,  1962,  it  was  agreed  by  both  sides  there 
could  be  no  union,  and  the  same  proposition  which  had  been  accepted 
by  the  board  on  December  18,  1961,  was  accepted  by  the  strikers. 

(Since  the  arbitration  board  was  clearly  proposed  as  a  substitute  for 
recognizing  the  union  or  accepting  any  of  the  workers'  grievances,  it 
is  not  surprising  that  the  strikers  initially  rejected  it.  More  note¬ 
worthy  is  the  blithe  assertion  of  the  board  that  "there  could  be  no 
union,  "  implying  either  that  such  a  union  must  be  illegal  or  that  it 
would  be  unnecessary  since  the  board  already  adequately  represents 
the  workersl  Neither  implication  is,  of  course,  true.  The  truth  is 
simply  that  the  controlling  board  opposes  any  union  organization  of  its 
employees.  At  one  point  during  the  strike,  according  to  LISTEN,  the 
board's  president  was  quoted  as  saying:  "To  recognize  the  union  would 
not  accomplish  a  thing  except  to  take  money  out  of  the  workers'  pockets 
for  union  dues.  "  He  was  said  later  to  have  cited  'problems  involved 
in  obtaining  work  contracts  for  blind  persons"  as  a  reason  that  "many 
of  the  group's  wage  demands  cannot  be  met.  ") 

"An  arbitration  board  composed  of  leaders  in  industrial  engineering, 
public  relations,  and  management  and  labor  will  work  closely  with  board 
and  workers,  and  two  top  leaders  in  labor  are  being  appointed  to  the  Light 
house  board.  So  it  is  believed  unrest  will  end.  This  has  been  a  very 
costly  experience,  both  for  the  Lighthouse  and  the  strikers. 

"From  the  first  the  board  took  the  position  that  they  would  not  reply 
publicly  to  charges  made  by  the  strikers  as  that  would  prolong  the  con¬ 
troversy  and  get  one  group  of  blind  persons  against  another.  "  This  final 
sentence  further  reveals  the  attitude  of  the  sheltered  workshop  board 
that  the  claims  of  their  workers  are  unworthy  of  discussion  or  reply. 

The  implication  that  the  grievances  of  the  striking  group  range  them 
against  their  nonstriking  fellow  employees  may  be  an  effective  rhetorical 
device;  but  even  if  it  were  true,  which  is  unlikely,  it  would  hardly  be 
grounds  for  ignoring  the  substance  of  those  arguments  or  treating  them 
as  beneath  the  dignity  of  public  rejoinder. 

The  outstanding  issues  to  be  reviewed  by  the  arbitration  board, 
according  to  the  St.  Louis  newspapers,  include  seniority,  work  standards, 
vacations  and  "other  problems"  such  as  wages.  The  official  board  state¬ 
ment  published  by  the  NEW  OUT  LOOK  makes  no  mention  of  these  prob¬ 
lems,  although  most  of  them  had  previously  been  aired  in  press  coverage 
of  the  strike. 

What  is  perhaps  most  curious  about  the  OUTLOOK'S  presentation 
of  the  strike  is  that  the  editors  waited  so  long  to  make  mention  of  it. 

The  dispute  was  settled  on  January  15,  and  the  board's  statement  re¬ 
leased  shortly  thereafter.  (The  statement  was  quoted  and  discussed 
in  the  February  issue  of  LISTEN.  )  There  was  ample  time  for  the  OUT¬ 
LOOK'S  staff  to  get  the  facts  and  put  them  into  perspective.  Can  it  be 
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that  this  one-sided  presentation  with  its  standard  omission  of  the  case 
for  the  striking  blind  workers,  accurately  reflects  the  position  of  the 
American  Foundation  for  the  Blind?  If  so,  we  respectfully  suggest 
that  Editors  Barnett  and  Liechty  correct  an  error  of  long  standing  in 
their  nomenclature.  The  title  of  their  periodical  should  read:  THE 
OLD  OUTLOOK  OF  THE  AGENCIES. 

THE  CHARACTER  AND  FUNCTION  OF  SHELTERED  WORKSHOPS 

By  Dr.  Jacobus  tenBroek 

(Editor's  note:  The  following  article  by  the  president  of  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Brotherhood  for  the  Blind  is  a  greatly  abridged  version  of  a  paper 
prepared  two  years  ago  under  the  title,  "Character  and  Function  of 
Sheltered  Workshops  for  the  Blind:  A  review  of  State  Statutes.  "  Ink- 
print  copies  of  this  important  monograph  are  available  on  request  to 
the  American  Brotherhood,  2652  Shasta  Road,  Berkeley  8,  California. 
Among  other  omissions,  all  footnotes  and  their  numbered  references 
in  the  text  have  been  eliminated  from  the  present  version.  In  addition 
to  his  Brotherhood  activities,  Dr.  tenBroek  is  chairman  of  the  Cali¬ 
fornia  State  Board  of  Social  Welfare,  a  university  professor  in  Berkeley, 
California,  and  founder  and  former  president  of  the  National  Federation 
of  the  Blind.  ) 

The  institution  of  the  sheltered  workshop,  for  over  a  century  an 
inconspicuous  feature  of  the  American  welfare  scene,  has  recently 
emerged  from  its  obscurity  to  become  the  storm-center  of  one  of  the 
liveliest  controversies  in  the  entire  field  of  social  work  and  public 
welfare.  At  the  heart  of  the  controversy  is  a  fundamental  disagree¬ 
ment  over  the  proper  function  and  future  role  of  the  sheltered  shop. 

One  viewpoint  holds  that  a  proper  role  of  the  shops  is  that  of  provid¬ 
ing  work  evaluation,  determination  of  abilities,  and  the  development 
of  work  tolerance  on  the  part  of  disabled  per sons--along  with  voca¬ 
tional  training  itself--as  part  of  the  process  of  vocational  rehabilita¬ 
tion.  More  recently,  doctors  and  health  officials  have  begun  to  cam¬ 
paign  for  the  use  of  the  workshop  as  a  medical  facility  for  restorative, 
adjustive  and  pre- vocational  services  centering  around  the  principle 
of  work  therapy.  Finally,  the  oldest  and  perhaps  still  the  most  widely 
held  viewpoint  is  that  which  regards  the  workshop  as  a  place  of  remun¬ 
erative  employment  for  disabled  individuals. 

Two  of  these  approaches  to  the  sheltered  workshop  find  support 
for  their  arguments  in  federal  law  and  administrative  rulings.  The  pro¬ 
ponents  of  the  vocational  adjustment  and  training  function  point  out  that, 
since  the  passage  of  the  Vocational  Rehabilitation  Act  in  1954,  sheltered 
workshops  have  been  recognized  as  a  legitimate  training  adjunct  of  the 
federal- state  vocational  rehabilitation  program;  and  in  addition  they 
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may  now  cite  the  majority  ruling  of  the  National  Labor  Relations  Board, 
handed  down  in  March  of  this  year,  (I960),  that  rehabilitation  is  the 
essential  function  of  the  workshop. 

The  defenders  of  the  employment  status  of  the  workshop  may  dem¬ 
onstrate  that,  even  with  the  Vocational  Rehabilitation  Act,  "sheltered 
workshop"  is  defined  as  primarily  a  place  which  provides  remunerative 
employment,  and  that  in  fact  rehabilitation  administrators  frequently 
regard  the  placement  of  their  clients  in  such  shops  as  sufficient  to  meet 
the  remunerative  placement  requirements,  which  are  the  ultimate  ob¬ 
jective  of  vocational  rehabilitation  programs.  Moreover,  the  employ¬ 
ment  argument  finds  further  support  in  the  fact  that  the  very  exemption 
of  sheltered  workshops  from  the  minimum  wage  provisions  of  the  Fair 
Labor  Standards  Act  was  granted  on  the  premise  that  they  are  places 
of  employment. 

To  some  extent  the  issues  raised  by  these  differences  of  viewpoint 
are  theoretical  in  nature,  involving  such  questions  as:  What  are  the 
proper  goals  of  workshops?  What  is  their  greatest  usefulness  as  in¬ 
struments  of  welfare? 

To  a  larger  extent,  perhaps,  the  issues  are  practical:  What  in 
actual  fact  are  the  functions  of  such  shops?  What  are  the  prevailing 
conditions  of  training,  work,  and  release  ? 

On  both  the  theoretical  and  practical  levels,  disagreement  is  wide¬ 
spread  and  often  acrimonious.  Insofar  as  they  are  theoretical,  the 
questions  raised  by  the  workshop  can  only  be  settled  by  reference  to 
policies  and  goals.  Insofar  as  they  are  practical,  such  questions  can 
only  be  answered  by  reference  to  fact. 

Unfortunately,  some  of  those  who  are  in  a  position  to  assemble  and 
disseminate  the  facts  have  not  done  so.  For  example,  the  Sheltered 
Workshop  Committee  within  the  Department  of  Labor  has  not  chosen 
to  fulfill  its  duties  in  these  areas. 

One  important  source  of  information  concerning  sheltered  work¬ 
shops,  however,  is  available  to  all.  It  consists  of  the  statutes  of  the 
various  states  governing  their  publicly  operated  sheltered  shops.  Any¬ 
one  with  access  to  a  law  library  can  look  at  these  statutes.  No  doubt 
they  yield  their  information  by  means  of  complicated  sentences  and 
technical  language,  but  they  do  yield  it.  That  information  is,  in  large 
measure,  the  content  of  the  pages  to  follow. 

In  particular,  we  shall  seek  to  identify  the  salient  characteristics 
and  purposes  of  the  workshops  as  specified  in  these  laws--with  refer¬ 
ence  to  the  objectives  they  purport  to  serve,  the  nature  of  their  oppor- 
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tunities  and  undertakings,  the  attitudes  they  reflect  toward  those  who 
participate  in  them,  and  their  working  conditions  and  social  atmosphere. 

The  principal  question  to  keep  in  mind  through  these  pages  is:  What 
light  do  they  shed  upon  the  basic  issue  of  the  proper  role  and  function  of 
sheltered  workshops  within  a  system  of  welfare?  Do  they  distinguish 
between--or  do  they  merely  confuse  and  commingle- -the  separate  func¬ 
tions  of  (1)  a  vocational  evaluation,  adjustment  and  training  center,  (2) 
a  therapeutic  facility,  and  (3)  a  place  of  remunerative  employment? 

General  Background. 

Sheltered  workshops,  as  such,  first  arose  in  America  over  a  cen¬ 
tury  ago  as  an  outgrowth  of  the  special  schools  for  the  blind  whose  cur¬ 
ricula  concentrated  upon  the  provision  of  simple  forms  of  vocational 
training--in  such  limited  and  manual  skills  as  weaving,  knitting,  and 
chair  caning,  as  well  as  in  music  and  similar  arts.  At  first  it  was 
the  hope  of  the  educators  that  "the  blind,  with  proper  instruction,  v/ill 
be  able  to  maintain  themselves  free  of  charge  from  their  friends  or  the 
State."  Unfortunately,  however,  nothing  had  been  done  to  persuade 
society  of  the  capacities  of  these  blind  trainees;  and  before  long,  as  one 
report  put  it,  "Our  graduates  began  to  return  to  us,  representing  the 
embarrassment  of  their  condition  abroad,  and  soliciting  employment 
at  our  hands.  "  Thus  were  born  the  sheltered  workshops--as  segre¬ 
gated  places  of  permanent  employment  for  those  regarded  by  society 
(if  not  by  themselves  and  their  protectors)  as  "unemployable.  " 

Although  sheltered  workshops  emerged  in  their  modern  form  a  cen¬ 
tury  ago,  their  ancestry  may  be  traced  at  least  to  the  middle  ages.  It 
is  possible  to  distinguish  four  separate  historical  associations  from 
which  the  contemporary  workshops  derive:  namely,  those  of  the  work- 
house,  the  church,  the  hospital,  and  the  school.  Since  the  traces  of 
this  long  and  complicated  heritage  are  still  to  be  seen  in  many  sheltered 
workshops  of  today,  it  is  instructive  to  glance  briefly  at  the  sources 
and  character  of  these  various  influences. 

The  oldest  influence  of  all  is  that  which  had  its  origin  in  religious 
protection  of  the  disabled.  "Since  the  Church  was  the  first  charitable 
organization,  "  a  federal  official  has  written,  "inevitably  some  lines  of 
the  workshop  movement  have  strong  religious  ties.  When  the  indigent, 
the  physically  disabled  and  the  mentally  different  were  herded  in  the 
asylums  of  the  1700's,  they  were  being  brought  together  not  to  amel¬ 
iorate  their  condition  but  simply  to  get  them  off  the  street.  "  A  pri¬ 
mary  concern  of  the  church  for  its  disabled  and  indigent  wards  was 
with  their  souls  as  well  as  with  their  bodies--with  spiritual  redemp¬ 
tion  and  moral  uplift  perhaps  more  than  with  vocational  rehabilitation 
and  physical  restoration  as  understood  today.  Among  many  privately 
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operated  workshops  today,  such  as  those  of  the  Salvation  Army  and  the 
Society  of  St.  Vincent  de  Paul,  these  are  still  the  principal  goals  of 
workshop  activity.  The  Volunteers  of  America  (an  offshoot  of  the  Sal¬ 
vation  Army)  currently  sponsors  at  least  70  such  workshops;  while  per¬ 
haps  the  most  successful  of  all  the  mission  or  church- sponsored  work¬ 
shop  chains  is  that  of  the  Goodwill  Industries,  founded  by  a  Methodist 
minister  in  1905,  which  by  1957  controlled  120  shops  throughout  the 
country. 

A  corollary  line  of  development  from  which  the  contemporary  work¬ 
shop  has  emerged  is  that  of  the  medieval  and  early  modern  hospital 
which,  like  the  asylum,  was  generally  under  church  auspices,  but  may 
be  distinguished  in  terms  of  its  specific  function.  European  hospitals 
of  the  early  sixteenth  century  were  described  by  one  observer  as  "those 
places  where  the  sick  are  fed  and  cared  for,  where  a  certain  number  of 
paupers  is  supported,  where  boys  and  girls  are  reared,  where  abandoned 
infants  are  nourished,  where  the  insane  are  confined,  and  where  the  blind 
dwell.  "  The  purpose  of  the  hospital  was  primarily  to  care  for  the  sick 
and  totally  disabled,  but  in  the  bedlam  created  by  its  motley  population 
there  were  also  the  rudiments  of  school,  nursery,  almshouse,  and  insane 
asylum.  Those  present-day  workshops  which  incorporate  the  provision 
of  medical  and  therapeutic  services  therefore  may  be  seen  as  the  out¬ 
come  of  a  line  of  development  reaching  back  to  the  medieval  hospital 
and  extending  through  the  American  county  hospitals  of  more  recent 
time s- -institutions  which  also  sought  to  fulfill  the  "double  function" 
of  healing  the  sick  and  employing  the  handicapped. 

Another  significant  precursor  of  the  sheltered  workshop  was  the 
workshouse,  or  almshouse,  which  evolved  as  an  institution  of  work  re¬ 
lief  accompanying  the  poor  laws  of  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  cen¬ 
turies.  For  present  purposes  the  chief  importance  of  the  workhouse  was 
that  it  was  designed,  not  primarily  for  the  ill  or  handicapped,  tut  for  the 
ablebodied  poor.  The  workhouse  provided  an  institutionalized  form  of 
poor- relief;  and  in  keeping  with  Elizabethan  assumptions  of  the  char- 
acterological  causes  of  po/erty,  it  was  made  as  disagreeable  as  possi¬ 
ble  and  its  wages  held  to  a  bare  minimum  above  starvation  so  that  not 
many  would  willingly  seek  admission  or  contentedly  remain.  The  gos¬ 
pel  of  work  as  the  means  of  salvation  (and,  conversely,  of  idleness  as 
the  route  to  damnation)  virtually  converted  the  almshouse  into  a  forced- 
labor  camp;  indeed,  the  distinction  between  workhouse  and  jailhouse 
was  often  difficult  to  discern. 

Finally,  as  indicated  above,  the  sheltered  workshops  grew  up  as 
adjuncts  of  the  special  schools  for  the  blind  established  in  the  nineteenth 
century.  However,  it  is  significant  that  these  schools  soon  deliberately 
severed  their  connection  with  the  shops  they  had  themselves  created, 
as  it  became  apparent  that  the  functions  of  education  and  employment 
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could  not  feasibly  be  mixed  within  the  same  program.  Thereafter,  the 
workshops  came  to  be  operated  independently  of  educational  and  cus¬ 
todial  institutions. 

The  historical  development  of  modern  welfare  philosophy  has  been 
one  of  increasing  recognition  of  the  necessary  distinctions  and  incom¬ 
patibilities  among  these  several  emphases  and  approaches  to  the  prob¬ 
lem  of  disability.  Some  among  them--notably  that  of  the  workhouse  and 
almshouse,  and  possibly  also  to  some  extent  that  of  the  religious  mission 
have  come  to  be  recognized  as  anachronisms.  Others,  such  as  the  vo¬ 
cational  training  emphasis  of  the  early  schools  and  the  sheltered  employ¬ 
ment  conception  which  succeeded  it,  still  retain  some  support  in  welfare 
theory  and  policy.  But  it  is  clear  that  the  direction  of  progress  has  been 
completely  away  from  the  primitive  notion  of  an  encompassing  "bedlam" 
in  which  all  the  sick  and  disabled,  rejected  and  despised  members  of 
society  would  be  thrown  togethe r--and  in  which  the  various  and  dissim¬ 
ilar  functions  of  the  church,  the  school,  the  factory,  the  hospital  and 
the  prison  would  be  simultaneously  carried  on. 

It  remains  to  be  seen  whether  the  statutes  of  the  states  governing 
their  publicly  operated  sheltered  workshops  have  kept  pace  with  this 
clear  direction  of  progress. 

Conditions  of  Labor. 


State  employees  generally  are  excluded  from  compulsory  cover¬ 
age  of  unemployment  compensation  under  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1954.  The  Code  also  exempts  charitable  organizations,  including  pri¬ 
vately  operated  workshops,  from  compulsory  coverage.  Such  states 
as  Oregon,  California,  Washington,  and  Wisconsin  have  taken  legis¬ 
lative  and  administrative  steps  to  extend  the  coverage  of  unemployment 
compensation  to  some  or  all  of  the  workers  in  their  state-operated 
sheltered  workshops.  With  respect  to  privately  operated  workshops, 
Hawaii  is  the  only  one  of  32  states  having  such  shops  to  take  legislative 
action  changing  their  status.  It  did  so  by  dropping  the  exemptions  of 
charitable  organizations  from  unemployment  compensation  coverage. 

In  short,  the  vast  majority  of  employees  of  sheltered  workshops  (both 
public  and  private)  throughout  the  country  are  without  the  protection 
of  unemployment  compensation  laws. 

The  workers  in  sheltered  shops  face  an  additional  deprivation.  The 
Labor  Management  Relations  Act  excludes  the  states  and  their  political 
subdivisions  from  the  definition  of  "employer"  for  purposes  of  collec¬ 
tive  bargaining.  A  recent  ruling  of  the  National  Labor  Relations  Board 
withheld  the  collective  bargaining  provisions  of  the  Act  from  privately 
operated  sheltered  shops.  This  ruling  was  handed  down  in  the  case  of 
Sheltered  Workshops  of  San  Diego,  Inc,  vs.  United  Association  of 
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Handicapped.  By  a  majority  decision  of  three  to  two,  the  National  Labor 
Relations  Board  refused  to  assert  jurisdiction.  The  ground  taken  was 
that  "the  Workshop's  purposes  are  directed  entirely  toward  rehabilitation 
of  unemployable  persons"  and  that  "its  commercial  activities  should  be 
viewed  only  as  a  means  to  that  end.  "  The  chief  arguments  against  this 
ruling  were  forcefully  stated  by  the  dissenting  opinion  of  the  two  minor¬ 
ity  members  of  the  National  Labor  Relations  Board:  "Why  then  does  the 
majority  find  that  it  would  not  effectuate  the  purposes  of  the  Act  to  assert 
jurisdiction  here?  It  does  so  because  the  Workshop's  rehabilitation  work 
benefits  the  entire  community.  We  do  not,  of  course,  deny  that  this  is  so 
but  we  reject  the  implicite  corollary  that  a  non-profit  organization  engag¬ 
ing  in  socially  beneficial  activities  therefore  owes  its  employees  less 
than  other  employers  do.  The  right  of  employees  to  select  a  represen¬ 
tative  and  to  bargain  with  their  employer  concerning  their  grievances 
and  work  conditions  should  not  be  so  lightly  disregarded.  The  majority 
has  balanced  the  Workshop's  commercial  activities  against  its  rehabili¬ 
tation  program  and  has  decided  that  the  latter  outweighs  the  former.  We 
would  balance  the  Workshop's  total  program,  commercial  and  rehabil¬ 
itative,  against  the  rights  of  these  unfortunate  and  disabled  employees, 
and  would  find  that  the  latter  is  equally  important.  " 

The  greatest  deprivation  to  workers  in  sheltered  workshops  is  the 
exemption  of  these  shops  from  the  minimum  wage  provisions  of  the  Fair 
Labor  Standards  Act,  With  reference  to  the  blind  alone,  at  least  85 
of  the  more  than  100  sheltered  shops  primarily  employing  sightless 
workers  hold  certificates  of  exemption  issued  by  the  Department  of 
Labor  under  Section  214  of  the  Act.  The  average  minimum  of  such 
exemptions  (I960)  is  53  cents  per  hour--as  opposed  to  the  national  min¬ 
imum  wage  of  $1.00  per  hour  for  industrial  labor.  About  100  blind 
workers  in  sheltered  shops  receive  a  minimum  wage  below  40  cents 
per  hour.  Given  the  generally  acknowledged  fact  that  blind  persons 
have  special  additional  expenses  incident  to  their  blindness,  exemption 
from  minimum  wage  guarantees  is  thus  a  fact  of  vital  significance  to 
workers  in  sheltered  shops. 

It  is  such  considerations  as  these  which  have  led  a  special  subcom¬ 
mittee  of  the  House  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means- -reporting  in  March 
of  this  year  (I960)  on  the  social  security  program  of  disability  insurance- 
to  question  whether  employment  in  sheltered  workshops  should  properly 
be  regarded  as  substantial  gainful  activity.  The  subcommittee  con¬ 
cluded  that  wage  conditions  in  the  shops  were  generally  so  deplorable  that 
it  should  be  a  rare  case  in  which  an  employee  of  a  sheltered  workshop 
may  be  considered  to  be  engaged  in  substantial  gainful  activity  and  thus 
held  ineligible  for  disability  insurance  payments.  (Administration  of 
Social  Security  Disability  Program,  Preliminary  Report  to  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Ways  and  Means,  submitted  by  the  Subcommittee  on  the  Ad¬ 
ministration  of  the  Social  Security  Laws,  March  11,  I960,  page  22.) 
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With  but  few  exceptions,  it  may  be  said  in  summary,  the  employees 
of  sheltered  workshops,  both  publicly  and  privately  operated,  (1)  do  not 
possess  the  benefits  of  unemployment  compensation;  (2)  they  do  not  pos¬ 
sess  the  benefits  of  workmen's  compensation;  (3)  they  do  not  possess 
the  benefits  of  Old  Age  Survivors  and  Disability  Insurance  under  the 
Social  Security  Program;  (4)  the  privileges  of  collective  bargaining  un¬ 
der  the  National  Labor  Relations  Act  are  withheld  from  them;  and  (5) 
they  are  exempted  from  the  minimum  wage  guarantees  of  the  Fair  La¬ 
bor  Standards  Act.  In  such  circumstances  of  enforced  poverty,  inse¬ 
curity,  and  discriminatory  withholding  of  privileges  and  denial  of  rights, 
can  it  be  contended  that  the  sheltered  shops  rehabilitate  or  supply  re¬ 
munerative  employment  for  their  disabled  worker s  ?  .  .  . 

Of  the  total  of  389  workshops  holding  certificates  of  exemption  from 
minimum  wage  laws,  85  primarily  serve  blind  persons.  According  to 
the  Department  of  Labor,  there  were  in  1958  4,700  blind  persons  employed 
in  these  shops  (in  I960  the  Labor  Department  statement  is  "less  than 
5,000  ")  who  were  subject  to  certificates  of  exemption;  there  were  others 
who  did  earn  the  statutory  minimum  wage,  but  statistics  relating  to  them 
are  unavailable.  Fifty- seven  of  these  shops  presently  belong  to  the  Na¬ 
tional  Industries  for  the  Blind,  which  employed  3,712  blind  persons  in 
1956.  The  lowest  minimum  wage  approved  for  these  workers  in  1958 
was  10  cents  an  hour,  the  highest  minimum  wage  was  80  cents  per  hour, 
and  the  average  minimum  wage  53  cents  an  hour.  These  figures  repre¬ 
sent  the  lowest  wage  permitted  in  such  shops.  In  construing  the  Fair 
Labor  Standards  Act,  the  Department  of  Labor  requires  that  every  wor¬ 
ker  on  piece  rates  be  paid  the  same  wage  paid  to  workers  in  adjacent 
private  industry  for  the  same  work.  This  is  not  a  very  valuable  stan¬ 
dard,  since  much  of  the  work  done  in  these  shops  is  not  carried  on  by 
any  appreciable  segment  of  private  industry--and  in  any  event  is  not 
enforced  by  the  Labor  Department.  .  .. 

Conclusion. 

From  this  survey  of  the  statutory  provisions  of  the  states  govern¬ 
ing  their  sheltered  workshops,  several  conclusions  clearly  emerge. 

The  three  distinctive  functions  of  sheltered  shops-- vocational  rehabil¬ 
itation,  medical  therapy,  and  remunerative  employment- -a re  rarely 
distinguished  in  the  statutes.  Instead  the  workshop  is  commonly  con¬ 
ceived  as  a  combination  of  two,  or  even  all  three,  of  these  functions-- 
in  effect,  as  an  all-purpose  solution  to  the  numerous  and  varied  prob¬ 
lems  confronted  by  the  blind.  In  what  is  perhaps  their  most  character¬ 
istic  form  these  statutes  simply  perpetuate  a  relic  of  the  past  a  vague 
combination  of  the  workhouse,  the  almshouse,  the  factory  and  the  asylum, 
carefully  segregated  from  "normal"  competitive  society  and  administered 
by  a  custodial  staff  armed  with  sweeping  discretionary  authority.  In 
many  cases  their  responsibility  for  the  client  of  their  services  is  so 
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broad  as  to  appear  to  embrace  the  functions  of  nearly  all  other  commun¬ 
ity  agencies  and  groups.  In  the  administration  of  moral  uplift  and  regen¬ 
eration  they  assume  in  effect  the  role  of  the  church;  in  the  provision  of 
intellectual  instruction  they  exercise  the  function  of  the  schools;  in  the 
enforcement  of  discipline  and  the  power  of  punishment  they  resemble  a 
penal  institution;  and  in  their  emphasis  upon  group  activities  of  a  social, 
recreational  and  cultural  nature  they  take  on  the  characteristics  of  a 
service  club  or  voluntary  association.  Over  and  above  these  disparate 
if  not  conflicting  responsibilities,  the  assumption  of  which  is  surely  of 
doubtful  propriety,  the  sheltered  workshop  typically  furnishes  some  form 
of  work  experience  to  its  participants,  generally  for  wages  and  often 
directed  toward  the  objective  of  self-support.  But  few  state  laws  differ¬ 
entiate  adequately  or  clearly  among  the  purposes  which  these  activities 
may  be  supposed  to  serve. 

On  the  basis  of  our  study  it  is  not  excessive  to  conclude  that  the 
sheltered  workshop  as  it  exists  Within  the  states  today  is  a  welfare 
"catch-all"  which  means  all  things  to  all  men,  and  therefore  possesses 
no  distinctive  and  specific  characteristic  upon  which  all  may  agree.  In¬ 
deed,  by  their  failure  to  distinguish  among  the  three  separate  functions 
available  to  them,  the  workshops  of  the  states  must  be  adjudged  to  be 
failures  in  all  three.  The  nature  and  extent  of  their  failure  with  respect 
to  each  of  these  functions  may  be  briefly  states. 

1.  Vocational  Rehabilitation.  There  are  dangers  and  difficulties 
involved  in  the  use  of  sheltered  workshops  in  any  program  of  rehabili¬ 
tation.  Most  serious  of  all  are  those  attending  the  support  of  workshops 
within  the  public  program  of  vocational  rehabilitation  (Public  Law  565). 

In  their  traditional,  and  still  perhaps  their  most  characteristic,  role 
as  permanent  employment  outlets  for  the  disabled,  the  sheltered  shops 
are  incompatible  with  the  purposes  and  goals  of  modern  vocational  reha¬ 
bilitation.  Under  no  circumstances  should  they  be  utilized  as  "dump¬ 
ing  grounds"  for  clients  of  vocational  rehabilitation,  such  as  the  blind, 
for  whom  normal  job  placement  is  a  difficult  but  essential  prerequisite 
to  proper  rehabilitation.  Vocational  rehabilitation  agencies  should  be 
discouraged  from  regarding  the  option  of  sheltered  employment  as  a 
"closure"  for  their  clients,  however  convenient  such  a  solution  may  be 
in  terms  of  economy  and  rapid  turnover  of  the  caseload. 

Because  of  their  customary  role  as  sheltered  (i.  e.  ,  segregated, 
covered  and  noncompetitive)  employment  retreats,  the  social  and 
psychological  environment  of  the  workshops  is  often  not  conducive  to 
the  paramount  objective  of  vocational  rehabilitation:  that  of  restoring 
the  disabled  person  to  a  vocational  status  of  normality  and  equality. 

Where  "feasible"  rehabilitants  are  thrown  together  with  the  "non- 
feasible";  where  working  facilities  and  methods  are  geared  to  outmoded 
and  unproductive  handicrafts  such  as  a  broom-making  and  chair-caning, 
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and  where  the  working  atmosphere  is  commonly  one  of  defeatism  if  not 
of  despair,  the  overriding  purposes  of  modern  vocational  rehabilitation 
cannot  be  served  but  only  undermined. 

Apart  from  psychological  and  social  factors,  the  economics  of 
sheltered  workshops  equally  tend  to  militate  against  their  successful 
adaptation,  as  presently  constituted,  to  vocational  rehabilitation  goals. 
First,  they  are  in  most  cases  at  least  partially  subsidized,  and  so  re¬ 
moved  from  the  normal  incentives  and  competition  of  ordinary  industry. 
Second,  insofar  as  economic  considerations  enter,  workshop  managers 
are  tempted  to  retain  their  ablest  and  most  productive  workers  perma¬ 
nently  rather  than  risk  a  financial  loss  by  graduating  them  into  normal 
employment.  Finally,  the  economic  and  working  conditions  within 
sheltered  shops  are  commonly  far  below  those  in  normal  industry.  The 
existence  of  such  conditions  strongly  argues  against  the  public  support 
of  sheltered  workshops,  under  any  circumstances,  as  training  centers 
for  vocational  rehabilitation  clients. 

Finally,  the  historic  associations  of  sheltered  workshops  with  the 
workhouse,  almshouse,  asylum  and  church  of  the  middle  ages  have 
left  conspicuous  traces  upon  the  majority  of  present-day  shops,  giving 
them  often  the  character  of  agencies  for  moral  redemption  rather  than 
that  of  means  to  the  restoration  of  productive  capacities.  Institutions 
thus  motivated  are  unlikely  to  be  equally  qualified  or  equipped  in  the 
mundane  areas  of  vocational  guidance,  training,  and  selective  placement. 

2.  Terminal  Employment.  With  respect  to  the  function  of  pro¬ 
viding  permanent  (or  "terminal")  remunerative  employment  for  the  blind 
and  severely  disabled,  sheltered  workshops  have  failed  to  fulfill  their 
responsibility  to  their  employees.  Indeed,  they  have  for  the  most  part 
sought  to  avoid  the  normal  obligations  of  employers  through  exemption 
from  the  laws  fixing  minimum  standards  of  employment  and  working  con¬ 
ditions.  Workers  in  sheltered  shops  deserve  and  require  the  same  pro¬ 
tection  of  their  rights  as  do  the  workers  in  other  industries:  specifi¬ 
cally,  with  respect  to  wages,  hours,  vacations,  sick  leave,  labor-man¬ 
agement  relations,  and  the  like.  However,  blind  workshop  employees 
have  never  received,  and  do  not  now  receive,  such  protection.  Not  only 
do  wages  fail  to  meet  the  cost  of  living]  they  fail  to  meet  the  minimum 
requirements  of  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act,  from  which  sheltered 
shops  have  in  fact  been  explicitly  exempted.  Nor  can  blind  workshop 
employees  hope  to  improve  conditions  by  their  own  efforts;  for  one  thing, 
they  are  not  organized  into  unions,  and  for  another  thing  (as  noted  ear¬ 
lier)  they  have  been  denied  the  collective  bargaining  protection  of  the 
National  Labor  Relations  Act.  Finally,  many  of  these  employees  do 
not  have  entitlement  to  workmen's  compensation  or  social  security 
privileges,  and  most  are  denied  the  benefits  of  unemployment  compen¬ 
sation.  In  short,  blind  workers  in  sheltered  employment  are  virtually 
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in  the  position  of  wards,  without  legal  rights  or  recourse,  and  reduced 
to  an  abject  dependency  upon  the  good  will  and  discretion  of  their  em¬ 
ployers.  In  such  circumstances,  it  is  conservative  understatement  to 
say  that  sheltered  workshops  have  failed  to  meet  the  conditions  of  em¬ 
ployment  to  which  American  workers  are  entitled  and  accustomed. 

3.  Medical  Therapy.  On  the  basis  of  our  survey  of  statutory  pro¬ 
visions,  the  least  plausible  of  all  claims  for  sheltered  workshops  is  that 
they  have  provided  or  can  provide  adequate  facilities  for  medical  and 
therapeutic  assistance.  For  such  facilities  to  be  efficient,  they  should 
be  completely  divorced  from  considerations  of  remunerative  employment 
on  the  one  hand  and  of  vocational  training  on  the  other.  The  purposes  of 
therapy  are,  of  course,  not  economic  but  medical  and  psychological  in 
character.  The  very  cases  for  whom  such  assistance  is  the  primary 
need--i.e.  ,  the  multiply  and  totally  disabled- -are  those  incapable  of 
self-sufficient  employment,  let  alone  of  vocational  preparation  for  re¬ 
turn  to  normal  occupations.  The  statutes  which  we  have  examined 
plainly  display  the  tendency  of  sheltered  shops  to  become  terminal  places 
of  employment  in  which  so-called  "unemployables"  may  find  a  drudge's 
niche  at  the  workbench.  It  goes  without  saying  that  something  more 
than  the  stereotyped  "blind  trades"  of  weaving  and  chair  caning  is  re¬ 
quired  to  serve  a  genuine  therapeutic  purpose  and  furnish  healthy  in¬ 
centives  to  personal  adjustment.  The  clinging  heritage  of  the  alms¬ 
house  and  asylum,  into  which  the  supposed  derelicts  of  society  were 
dumped  and  forgotten,  remains  sufficiently  in  evidence  in  present-day 
workshops  to  vitiate  the  prospect  of  their  constructive  uses  for  medical 
and  therapeutic  purposes.  What  the  severely  disabled  clients  of  such 
services  most  clearly  and  urgently  need  is  a  form  of  productive  endea¬ 
vor  carefully  adjusted  to  their  unique  individual  circumstances  and  in¬ 
dividually  designed  to  make  constructive  use  of  their  enforced  leisure. 

Such  a  therapeutic  enterprise  must  be  in  the  fullest  sense  "client-cen¬ 
tered"  rather  than  geared  to  industrial  markets,  economic  consideration, 
or  the  convenience  of  traditional  trades  and  handicrafts. 

This  is  not  to  say,  of  course,  that  the  three  separate  functions  which 
sheltered  workshops  have  purported  to  serve--those  of  vocational  rehabil¬ 
itation,  of  employment,  and  of  therapy — have  no  place  in  modern  programs 
of  health  and  welfare.  For  the  blind  and  other  disabled  persons  in  the 
productive  years  of  life,  vocational  rehabilitation  is  the  essential  and  over¬ 
riding  need;  but  its  purposes  of  occupational  guidance,  training,  and  com¬ 
petitive  job  placement  cannot  be  met  by  the  sheltered  workshop.  If, 
either  within  or  outside  the  vocational  rehabilitation  process,  there  is 
need  for  "vocational  adjustment"  or  therapeutic  centers,  that  need  should 
be  met  not  by  the  sheltered  shop  but  by  special  rehabilitation  facilities 
such  as  those  authorized  by  Public  Law  565  {where  they  are  carefully 
distinguished  from  workshops.  )  "Rehabilitation  facility,  "  the  law  states, 
"means  a  facility  operated  for  the  primary  purpose  of  assisting  in  the 
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rehabilitation  of  disabled  persons--(l)  which  provides  one  or  more  of  the 
following  types  of  services:  (A)  testing,  fitting,  or  training  in  the  use  of 
prosthetic  devices;  (B)  prevocational  or  conditioning  therapy;  (C)  physical 
or  occupational  therapy;  (D)  adjustment  training;  or  (E)  evaluation  or 
control  of  special  disabilities;  or  (2)  through  which  is  provided  an  inte¬ 
grated  program  of  medical,  psychological,  social  and  vocational  evalu¬ 
ation  and  services  under  competent  professional  supervision.  ..."  Fi¬ 
nally,  there  is  no  doubt  that  a  genuine  need  exists  for  permanent  noncom¬ 
petitive  employment  of  certain  categories  of  the  severely  handicapped, 
but  that  need  also  (as  we  have  seen  above)  is  not  met  by  sheltered  work¬ 
shops  of  the  type  described  by  the  governing  statutes  of  the  states. 

In  summary,  the  fundamental  failure  of  sheltered  workshops  for 
the  blind  and  disabled  lies  in  their  indiscriminate  intermingling  of  func¬ 
tions  and  purposes  which  are  demonstrably  incompatible  if  not  mutually 
exclusive.  It  is  not  too  much  to  conclude,  on  the  basis  of  the  statutory 
evidence,  that  the  sheltered  workshop  has  become  an  anachronism  which 
America,  if  it  is  to  practice  successfully  the  democratic  welfare  philo¬ 
sophy  it  professes,  can  ill  afford  to  perpetuate. 

ADMINISTRATION  HITS  VENDING  STAND  BILL 

A  bill  now  before  Congress  seeking  to  protect  blind  operators  of 
vending  stands  from  the  encroachment  of  automatic  vending  machines-- 
long  a  threat  to  the  survival  of  the  blind- run  enterprises--has  been 
sharply  opposed  by  the  Department  of  Health,  Education  and  Welfare 
and  by  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  in  two  communications  sent  to  Senator 
John  L.  McClellan,  chairman  of  the  powerful  Committee  on  Government 
Operations. 

The  bill,  S.  394,  was  introduced  by  Senator  Jennings  Randolph, 
co-author  of  the  Randolph- Sheppard  Act  which  governs  the  vending  stand 
program.  The  legislation  has  the  active  support  of  the  National  Feder¬ 
ation  of  the  Blind  and  other  groups  concerned  with  rehabilitation  and 
economic  independence  for  blind  persons.  It  provides  specially  for  the 
assignment  of  income  from  automatic  vending  machines  on  federal  pro¬ 
perty  exclusively  to  blind  operators  of  vending  stands  in  the  same  loca¬ 
tions,  as  well  as  for  establishment  of  a  Presidentially-appointed  statu¬ 
tory  Appeals  Board  to  enforce  preferences  accorded  to  blind  operators 
under  the  program. 

(THE  BLIND  AMERICAN  joins  with  organizations  of  the  blind  in 
supporting  S.  394  and  invites  its  readers  to  voice  their  approval  of  this 
vital  protection  by  writing  to  their  senators  and  representatives  in  Con- 
Gress,  as  well  as  to  the  Honorable  John  L.  McClellan,  Chairman,  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Government  Operations,  United  States  Senate,  Washington  25, 
D.  C.  ) 
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The  negative  views  of  the  Executive  Branch  were  directly  expressed 
in  a  letter  of  April  23  to  Senator  McClellan  from  Wilbur  J.  Cohen,  Assist¬ 
ant  Secretary  of  HEW,  who  argued  that  existing  regulations  adequately 
provide  for  solution  of  the  problems  involved  without  need  for  special 
legislation  or  the  appointment  of  a  separate  appeals  board.  He  also  main¬ 
tained  that  "as  a  general  matter  the  establishment  of  an  Appeals  Board 
outside  the  agency  responsible  for  Federal  property  management  would 
tend  to  weaken  agency  managerial  responsibility  particularly  if  decisions 
of  said  Board  are  mandatory  on  such  agencies." 

Significantly,  however,  the  HEW  official  conceded  that  "on  the 
other  hand  a  review  of  existing  circumstances  indicates  that  State  licen¬ 
sing  agencies  have  had  no  recourse  against  agency  decisions  or  deter¬ 
minations  which  in  their  opinion  are  inimical  to  the  purposes  of  the 
Randolph- Sheppard  Act.  "  But  Cohen  stated  that  the  problems  which 
have  given  rise  to  S.  394  could  be  met  through  administrative  channels, 
and  that  "this  approach  is  currently  being  explored.  " 

The  Administration  rejection  of  the  vending- stand  bill  was  also 
contained  in  a  letter  signed  by  an  assistant  director  of  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget,  Phillip  S.  Hughes,  constituting  a  report  on  S.  394.  While  ex¬ 
pressing  sympathy  for  "proposals  to  deal  with  the  difficulties  that  blind 
Vending  stand  operators  may  encounter  in  establishing  and  operating 
stands  on  Federal  property,"  the  budget  official  went  on  to  state  that  "we 
believe  remedies  such  as  those  proposed  by  the  bill  should  be  considered 
only  if  the  problems  in  this  area  cannot  be  dealt  with  appropriately  by 
administrative  action.  In  this  connection,  it  should  be  noted  that  the 
provisions  of  the  bill  present  a  number  of  difficulties.  Exclusive  assign¬ 
ment  of  vending  machine  income  to  blind  operators  would  be  difficult  to 
justify  in  those  cases,  for  example,  where  such  machines  do  not  com¬ 
pete  substantially  with  vending  stands.  A  statutory  Appeals  Board  would 
create  administrative  difficulties  for  agency  heads  and  would  dilute 
their  responsibility  for  departmental  management.  " 

In  lieu  of  an  independent  appeals  board,  the  Budget  Bureau  spokes¬ 
man  expressed  the  usual  preference  of  the  Executive  Branch  for  admin¬ 
istrative  (rather  than  statutory)  changes  "to  establish  effective  appeals 
procedures  within  the  agencies,  and  to  require  reporting  of  agency  de¬ 
cisions  to  the  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare."  It  was 
not  indicated  what  improvement,  if  any,  such  adjustments  might  be  ex¬ 
pected  to  bring  to  the  precarious  economic  condition  of  blind  vending- 
stand  operators. 

What  is  clearly  indicated,  however,  in  the  two  letters  submitted 
by  representatives  of  the  Executive  Branch  is  the  deep  and  unmistakable 
concern  of  officials  in  the  Federal  Department  and  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget,  if  not  for  the  rights  and  problems  of  their  blind  clientele  under 
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the  Randolph-Sheppard  Act,  at  least  for  the  prerogatives  and  discre¬ 
tionary  authority  of  the  federal  agencies  and  administrators.  Thus  the 
Budget  Bureau's  letter  concluded  with  a  recommendation  to  table  the 
bill  indefinitely: 

"The  determination  as  to  whether  regulations  can  be  adequately 
revised  to  meet  the  problems  of  the  blind  operators,  and  even  more 
important  the  testing  of  their  adequacy  once  revised,  will  take  consider¬ 
able  time.  We  expect  to  initiate  administrative  action  with  regard  to  this 
matter  promptly.  We  believe  that  if  administrative  action  will  work,  it 
would  be  decidedly  preferable  to  the  approach  in  S.  394.  We  therefore 
recommend  deferring  action  on  legislation  such  as  S.  394.  " 

BROTHERS  ...  &  OTHERS 

Statewide  Meeting  for  South  Carolinians.  The  new  $35,  000  Aurora 
Center,  owned  and  operated  by  the  Columbia  Chapter  of  the  South  Caro¬ 
lina  Aurora  Club  of  the  Blind,  was  the  scene  of  its  first  statewide  meet¬ 
ing  last  month.  More  than  100  persons  were  in  attendance  at  the  special 
one- day  meeting,  the  theme  of  which  was  "Education  and  Its  Relationship 
to  Blindness.  " 

Among  the  noted  speakers  who  appeared  on  the  program  was  Dr. 
Mary  Calvert,  an  associate  professor  of  sociology  and  anthropology  at 
the  University  of  South  Carolina,  who  discussed  broad  social  and  cultural 
connotations  associated  with  blindness.  Miss  Sherry  Barber,  a  sightless 
college  freshman,  spoke  to  the  meeting  concerning  the  problems  which 
confront  blind  students  at  the  college  level.  Miss  Barber  is  herself  a 
glowing  example  of  how  a  blind  individual  can  cope  successfully  with 
educational  problems 

Mrs.  Lillian  Trotter,  teacher  of  a  class  of  blind  children  in  the 
Sumter  (JS.C.  )  public  school  system-- which  is,  incidentally,  the  only 
class  of  its  type  in  the  state--proudly  reported  on  the  success  of  her 
class  and  the  acceptance  of  the  blind  students  throughout  the  school. 

State  Superintendent  of  Education  Dr.  Jesse  T.  Anderson  addressed  the 
meeting  on  the  need  for  educational  improvements  generally,  with  empha¬ 
sis  on  the  importance  of  heightened  attention  to  the  62  legally  blind 
children  in  the  public  schools  of  the  state. 

Highlight  of  the  special  Aurora  Club  conference  was  the  evening 
banquet,  featuring  an  address  by  David  Baker,  an  attorney  who  was 
highly  instrumental  in  securing  funds  for  the  erection  of  the  new  Aurora 
Center.  A  fascinating  demonstration  of  the  Center's  Braille  switch¬ 
board  training  facilities  was  given  by  Miss  Lois  Boltin,  who  is  in  charge 
of  this  important  training  program--the  only  program  of  its  kind  in 
South  Carolina. 


*  #  #  *  sjc  *  *  *  *  * 
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Dr.  Robert  T.  Fletcher,  of  Kalamazoo,  Michigan,  died  recently 
from  the  effects  of  smoke  inhalation  during  a  fire  which  consumed  his 
home.  Dr.  Fletcher,  who  was  50,  had  been  the  president  and  dominant 
spirit  in  the  Michigan  Federation  of  the  Blind  and  was  long  active  in 
numerous  organizations  concerned  with  welfare  of  the  blind. 

sf:  >'fi  #  s|c  aj:  sfc  >ie  # 

Award  to  Blind  College  Student.  From  the  San  Francisco  EX¬ 
AMINER,  May  16,  1962:  "A  blind  Korean- American  scholar  at  the 
University  of  California  received  a  special  present  on  his  27th  birthday 
yesterday--the  highest  academic  award  the  American  Foundation  for 
the  Blind  can  bestow. 

"Thomas  Joe,  maintaining  an  'A'  average  while  working  toward 
his  Ph.  D.  degree  in  Political  Science,  was  given  the  Captain  Brown 
Medal  for  Academic  Achievement  in  a  ceremony  in  the  Sir  Francis 
Drake  Hotel* s  Empire  Room. 

"The  famed  Helen  Keller  was  among  judges  who  selected  Joe  for 
the  award.  Joe,  born  in  Wisconsin,  enrolled  at  U.  C.  in  1954  and  re¬ 
ceived  his  B.  A.  degree  in  1958.  He  won  his  M.  A.  degree  in  1961. 

"For  the  last  year,  he  has  been  a  Legislative  intern  in  the  Sacra¬ 
mento  office  of  Assemblyman  Phillip  Burton.  He  is  receiving  a  grant- 
in-aid  from  the  Ford  Foundation  and  the  California  Legislative  Assem¬ 
bly  and  is  studying  at  U.  C.  on  an  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind 
scholarship. 

"The  Foundation  award  is  given  annually  to  the  best  blind  student 
in  the  United  States.  " 


ij;  &  sjt  >|< 

Blind  Students  Found  Equal.  Blind  college  students  achieve 
grades  equal  to  those  of  students  with  sight,  according  to  a  research 
study  completed  recently  by  Recording  for  the  Blind,  Inc.  The  survey, 
aided  by  a  grant  from  the  Federal  Office  of  Vocational  Rehabilitation, 
involved  hour-long  interviews  with  366  blind  college  students  through¬ 
out  the  country. 

As  reported  in  the  NEWSLETTER  of  Recording  for  the  Blind,  the 
study  found  that  over  70  percent  of  the  students  had  attained  B  average 
or  better.  "Those  who  had  the  higher  averages  were  more  likely  to 
have  been  rated  higher  by  interviewers  in  physical  appearance,  poise, 
diction,  vocabulary,  alertness,  comprehension  of  questions,  and  ade¬ 
quacy  of  response,  "  according  to  the  report.  There  were  also  found 
more  likely  to  read  heavily,  to  read  more  in  recorded  form,  to  take  notes 
often,  to  own  tape  recorders,  and  to  record  sighted  readers  with  the 
aid  of  tape  recorders. 

*  *  ❖  *  *  *  *  *  5[{  ajs 
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SENATE  COMMITTEE  REPORTS  ON  WELFARE  BILL 


A  significant  victory  for  the  blind  is  contained  in  the  favorable 
report  submitted  by  the  Senate  Finance  Committee  on  H.  R.  10606,  the 
Public  Welfare  Amendments  of  19&2.  Released  June  14,  the  committee 
report  adds  an  amendment  to  the  House-approved  measure  providing  that, 
in  addition  to  the  amounts  of  earned  income  already  exempted  under  title 
X,  the  states  "will  exempt  such  other  amounts  of  income  and  resources 
for  Qa  blind~j  individual  who  has  a  plan  for  achieving  self-support  as  will 
be  necessary  to  fulfill  such  plan.  " 

While  the  recommended  additional  exemptions  to  the  blind  carry 
a  time  limitation  of  one  year  for  any  individual,  they  represent  a  major 
step  toward  implementation  of  the  welfare  goals  of  self-sufficiency  and 
independence.  Their  inclusion  in  the  report  of  the  Finance  Committee 
is  a  tribute  to  the  persistent  efforts  of  Senator  Vance  Hartke  of  Indiana, 
a  committee  member,  as  well  as  to  the  long-term  campaign  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Federation  of  the  Blind  and  its  Washington  representative,  John 
F.  Nagle. 

The  pertinent  language  of  the  report  reads:  "The  bill  as  re¬ 
ported  also  contains  an  amendment  which  provides  that,  in  determining 
need  for  aid  to  the  blind,  a  State  shall,  in  addition  to  present  exempted 
amounts  ($85  a  month  in  earnings  plus  one-half  of  the  balance)  exempt 
such  other  amounts  of  income  or  resources  as  may  be  necessary  to  ful¬ 
fill  a  State-approved  rehabilitation  plan  for  a  blind  individual.  Such 
additional  exemptions  cannot  last  for  more  than  1  year.  " 

In  another  constructive  move,  the  Senate  committee  has  elim¬ 
inated  a  provision  of  the  House  bill  which  would  have  allowed  the  states 
to  use  voucher  payments  (payments  directly  to  grocers,  landlords,  etc.  ) 
in  place  of  cash  grants  to  certain  ADC  recipients.  But  the  committee 
has  retained  the  authorization  of  the  House  measure  for  payments  (which 
may  run  as  high  as  five  percent  of  ADC  recipients)  to  "third  parties" 
where  the  parents  of  a  dependent  child  are  deemed  incapable  of  managing 
relief  funds. 

Also  left  intact  by  the  Finance  committee  is  the  retrogressive 
provision  of  the  House  bill  for  federal  support  of  community  work  and 
training  programs--the  notorious  work- relief  test.  The  report  notes 
a  single  change  in  the  provision:  i.  e.  ,  "payments  to  individuals  under 
these  programs  would  be  excluded  from  gross  income  for  Federal  in¬ 
come  tax  purposes. " 

A  further  alteration  in  the  bill  by  the  Senate  committee--in  this 
case  a  step  backward-- remove s  muscle  put  into  the  measure  by  the 
House  in  order  to  insure  that  the  states  will  provide  certain  services 
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for  self-support  and  self-care.  The  retreat  is  plainly  indicated  by  the 
committee  report: 

"Under  the  bill  as  passed  by  the  House,  States  would  be  required 
to  provide  certain  minimum  services  for  applicants  and  recipients,  which 
the  Secretary  would  prescribe,  to  help  them  attain  self-care  (old-age 
assistance);  self-support  and  self-care  (the  blind  and  the  disabled);  and  to 
strengthen  family  life  (aid  to  dependent  children)  .... 

"The  committee's  bill  would  leave  the  provision  of  such  services 
optional  with  the  States;  but,  if  they  are  not  provided  by  a  State,  the  Fed¬ 
eral  matching  of  all  administrative  costs  for  that  category  of  assistance 
(now  50  percent)  would  be  reduced  to  25  percent  .  .  .  .  " 

Among  the  more  progressive  features  of  the  House  welfare  bill 
which  have  been  retained  by  the  Senate  committee  are:  permanent  ap¬ 
proval  of  the  separate  Missouri  and  Pennsylvania  blind  aid  programs; 
increase  in  the  federal  matching  formula  for  the  aged,  blind  and  disabled; 
incentive  exemptions  of  "necessary  expenses  that  may  reasonably  be 
attributed  to  the  earning  of  income"  for  all  aided  categories,  along  with 
authority  under  ADC  to  disregard  certain  income  set  aside  to  meet  future 
needs  (e.  g.  ,  education  and  preparation  for  employment). 

On  the  non-creditable  side  of  the  ledger,  the  Finance  Committee 
has  chosen  to  give  its  approval  to  the  provision  for  an  optional  joint  cate¬ 
gory  (title  XVI)  embracing  the  blind,  aged  and  disabled.  The  only  new 
note  added  is  the  following:  "In  the  opinion  of  the  committee,  States 
should  continue  to  have  the  option  as  to  the  inclusion  of  optometric  ser¬ 
vices.  " 


The  Senate  report  indicates  a  complete  victory  for  vocational 
rehabilitation  agencies  in  their  jurisdictional  controversy  with  public 
welfare  agencies  over  the  provisions  of  services  related  to  the  rehabil¬ 
itation  objectives  of  public  assistance.  Indeed,  the  committee  appears 
to  have  gone  out  of  its  way  to  discourage  any  attention  to  such  needs  by 
welfare  officials-- even  where  they  are  not  adequately  dealt  with  under 
the  auspices  of  vocational  rehabilitation.  It  would  seem  that  the  agents 
of  welfare  may  step  in  only  where  the  angels  of  rehabilitation  fear  to 
tread. 


Thus  the  report  states:  "The  committee  does  not  believe  that 
public  welfare  agencies  are  likely  to,  or  should,  provide  programs  of 
vocational  rehabilitation  to  physically  handicapped  individuals  that  du¬ 
plicate  those  already  made  available  by  the  vocational  rehabilitation 
agencies  or  which  the  vocational  rehabilitation  agencies  are  better  able 
to  provide.  The  bill  authorizes  public  welfare  agencies  to  enter  into 
agreements  to  pay  for  services  which  vocational  rehabilitation  agencies 
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do  not  ordinarily  make  available,  but  which  they  are  able  and  willing  to 
provide  under  such  reimbursement  agreements  to  physically  handicapped 
persons  eligible  for  service  from  public  assistance  agencies.  It  also 
precludes  Federal  participation  in  the  cost  of  vocational  rehabilitation 
services  provided  by  the  staff  of  the  public  welfare  agencies  to  physically 
handicapped  persons,  other  than  those  services  which  the  vocational  re¬ 
habilitation  agencies  do  not  make  available  or  which  they  are  not  able 
and  willing  to  provide  under  reimbursement  agreements.  " 


WORLD  COUNCIL  CHIEFS  REJECT  NFB  CLAIM 

The  claim  of  the  National  Federation  of  the  Blind  to  retain  its 
seat  on  the  executive  committee  of  the  World  Council  for  the  Welfare  of 
the  Blind  (see  THE  BLIND  AMERICAN,  May  1962)  has  been  rejected  by 
two  of  the  WCWB's  governing  officials.  The  negative  action  was  first 
announced  in  a  letter  of  May  23  from  WCWB  President  E.  A.  Baker  to 
NFB  President  Perry  Sundquist,  and  again  in  a  letter  of  June  7  from 
M.  Robert  Barnett,  "titular  head"  of  the  U.  S.  delegation,  to  Dr.  Jacobus 
tenBroek,  the  NFB's  delegate  to  the  World  Council. 

Replying  for  the  Federation,  Dr.  tenBroek  in  a  letter  to  Barnett 
submitted  a  formal  request  "that  the  issue  of  the  National  Federation  of 
the  Blind's  right  to  its  seat  on  the  Executive  Committee  be  placed  upon 
the  agenda  of  the  forthcoming  meeting  of  the  Executive  Committee  in 
Hanover,  Germany,  to  be  officially  decided  by  that  body.  " 

Dr.  tenBroek  further  asked  that  the  existing  policy  of  secret 
meetings  by  the  WCWB  executive  committee  also  be  made  a  subject  of 
discussion  at  the  committee's  Hanover  meeting,  scheduled  for  August 
2  to  4.  He  cited  a  statement  in  Barnett's  letter  that  attendance  at  Han¬ 
over  by  the  NFB's  delegate  "cannot  be  approved"  due  to  "a  strict  rule 
that  meetings  of  the  Executive  Committee  shall  be  attended  only  be  per¬ 
sons  who  have  been  duly  elected  to  that  Committee.  "  The  Barnett  letter 
added  that  "this  is  a  correct  attitude  and  a  practice  which  is  followed 
by  all  responsible  organizations,  including,  I  am  sure,  NFB.  " 

Describing  these  statements  as  "a  new  and  shocking  revelation,  " 
the  NFB's  delegate  declared  that  "within  my  experience  and  to  my  knowl¬ 
edge,  secret  meetings  do  not  reflect  a  correct  attitude  and  are  distincly 
not  a  practice  followed  by  most  responsible  organizations,  including 
the  National  Federation  of  the  Blind."  He  pointed  out  that  the  general 
practice  within  democratic  agencies  and  organizations  has  increasingly 
been  one  of  open  and  public  meetings. 
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"Surely  the  [^WCWBj  Executive  Committee  itself  should  now 
undertake  a  full  review  and  thorough  reconsideration  of  a  policy  of  closed 
meetings--one  which,  moreover,  excludes  not  only  the  general  public 
and  otherwise  interested  persons  but  also  official  delegates  and  members 
of  the  World  Council  Assembly,  "  Dr.  tenBroek  wrote. 

His  letter  also  denied  an  "implication"  appearing  in  the  communi¬ 
cations  of  Barnett  and  Colonel  Baker  that  the  executive  committee  seat 
which  has  been  held  by  the  NFB  since  1959  was  "to  be  relinquished  to  a 
Latin  American  country.  "  Dr.  tenBroek  maintained  on  the  contrary  that 
"the  election  of  the  NFB  representative  was  without  any  qualifications  or 
limitations.  " 

The  effort  to  remove  the  NFB  from  its  executive  committee 
seat  took  the  form  last  April  of  a  "postal  ballot"  by  Council  President 
Baker  of  North  American  delegates  to  fill  two  alleged  vacancies  on  the 
executive  committee-- one  of  them  said  to  result  from  the  NFB's  action 
in  removing  and  replacing  its  delegate  to  the  WCWB,  who  was  also  its 
representative  member  on  the  executive  committee.  The  ballot  was  sub¬ 
sequently  challenged  by  NFB  President  Sundquist  as  improper  and  in¬ 
valid  by  terms  of  the  WCWB  constitution. 

In  his  May  23  reply  to  Sundquist,  Colonel  Baker  denied  the  charge 
of  unconstitutionality  and  retorted  that  for  the  NFB  to  retain  its  seat  with 
a  new  delegate  "would  itself  be  an  unconstitutional  and  undemocratic  act.  " 

The  World  Council  president  took  note  of  Sundquist1  s  recommen¬ 
dation  that  organizations  of  the  blind  within  member  nations  should  be 
more  equitably  represented  on  the  World  Council's  committees  and  in 
the  makeup  of  national  and  regional  delegations.  But  he  maintained  that 
only  these  member  delegations  could  "determine  whether  a  representative 
of  an  organization  of  blind  persons  or  the  representative  of  an  agency 
serving  the  blind  should  fill  each  individual  seat.  Surely  that  is  the  demo¬ 
cratic  way,  "  he  added. 

Barnett,  who  is  also  executive  director  of  the  American  Foun¬ 
dation  for  the  Blind,  wrote  in  a  lengthy  letter  to  Dr.  tenBroek  that  as 
"titular  leader"  of  the  United  States  delegation  to  the  WCWB  his  role  was 
mainly  that  of  "housekeeping"  and  that  he  could  not  speak  for  the  dele¬ 
gation  "on  any  point  or  principle  or  policy  unless  specifically  directed 
to  do  so."  Nevertheless,  he  stated  that  "your  admission  to  the  U.  S. 
delegation  is  confirmed,  "  and  elsewhere  asserted  that  the  attendance 
of  the  NFB  delegate  at  the  executive  committee  meeting  in  August  "can¬ 
not  be  approved"  either  by  the  delegation  or  by  the  World  Council  itself. 

Following  is  the  full  text  of  Dr.  tenBroek's  reply  to  Barnett: 
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June  13,  1962 


Dear  Dr.  Barnett: 

This  will  serve  to  acknowledge  Colonel  Baker's  letter  of  May  23 
to  President  Sundquist  and  your  letter  of  June  7  to  me,  and  to  thank 
each  of  you  in  turn  for  your  correspondence. 

The  correspondence  raises  a  number  of  issues  and  problems, 
some  of  which  were  not  touched  upon  in  President  Sundquist1  s  initial 
letter  to  Colonel  Baker.  I  should  now  like  to  discuss  these,  without 
any  particular  regard  for  the  order  or  source  of  their  appearance. 

I  regret  that  I  cannot  agree  with  you  that  Colonel  Baker's  letter 
answers  the  questions  and  issues  raised  specifically  and  in  detail  by 
Mr.  Sundquist.  Basically,  in  my  view,  Colonel  Baker's  letter  fails  to 
touch  the  central  issue  bearing  on  the  unconstitutional  removal  of  the 
National  Federation  of  the  Blind  from  its  seat  on  the  WCWB  Executive 
Committee.  The  heart  of  Colonel  Baker's  position  seems  to  be  summed 
up  in  the  last  sentence  of  the  first  paragraph  on  page  2  of  his  letter:  "A 
careful  reading  of  the  WCWB  Constitution  will  indicate  no  explicit  or 
implicit  requirement  that  the  agency  with  which  an  elected  Executive 
Committee  member  is  associated  can  lay  claim  to  an  Executive  Com¬ 
mittee  seat  should  the  elected  member  be  forced  to  withdraw.  " 

The  explicit  and  implicit  requirements  of  the  WCWB  constitution 
compelling  a  conclusion  opposite  to  that  of  Colonel  Baker  were  care¬ 
fully  reviewed  and  identified  in  President  Sundquist' s  letter.  Indeed, 
the  basic  one  was  reiterated  by  Colonel  Baker  in  his  letter.  It  is  that 
the  members  of  the  World  Council  Executive  Committee  are  represent¬ 
ative  members.  Consequently,  they  do  not  and  cannot  serve  in  an  in¬ 
dividual  or  a  personal  capacity.  If  they  are  representative,  then  their 
personal  or  individual  removal  from  their  representative  capacity  does 
not  in  any  way  constitute  a  withdrawal  or  a  vacation  of  the  seat  by  the 
organization  or  country  being  represented.  There  is  thus  a  confusion 
of  terms  in  Colonel  Baker's  sentence  summation.  "Should  the  elected 
member  be  forced  to  withdraw"- -thi s  is  an  expression  which  constitu¬ 
tionally  can  have  no  reference  to  individuals  or  persons  who  happen  at 
any  given  moment  to  occupy  the  representative  capacity.  It  can  only 
refer  to  the  representative  capacity  itself. 

Our  claim  to  continued  occupancy  of  our  seat  on  the  Executive 
Committee  of  the  WCWB  is  based  directly  upon  the  constitution  of  the 
WCWB  and  secondarily  upon  the  general  principles  and  purposes  of  the 
same  organization. 
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Upon  this  topic  the  situation  seems  to  me  now  to  have  arrived  at 
this  point:  The  National  Federation  of  the  Blind  has  contested  the  pro¬ 
priety  and  challenged  the  constitutionality  of  its  removal  from  its  seat 
upon  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  WCWB  and  the  selection  of  another 
to  fill  that  place.  The  National  Federation  of  the  Blind  submitted  that 
contest  and  that  challenge  to  the  president  of  the  World  Council  for  the 
Welfare  of  the  Blind.  On  whatever  grounds  and  moved  by  whatever  con¬ 
siderations-- whether  made  explicit  or  remaining  unexpressed,  and  how¬ 
ever  relevant  or  irrelevant- -the  president  of  the  WCWB  has  refused  to 
invalidate  the  removal  and  has  expressly  confirmed  the  selection  of  the 
new  appointee. 

On  behalf  of  the  National  Federation  of  the  Blind  and  in  my  capacity 
as  a  United  States  delegate  to  the  World  Council  for  the  Welfare  of  the 
Blind,  I  now  formally  request  that  the  issue  of  the  National  Federation 
of  the  Blind’s  right  to  its  seat  on  the  Executive  Committee  be  placed 
upon  the  agenda  of  the  forthcoming  meeting  of  the  Executive  Committee 
in  Hanover,  Germany,  to  be  officially  decided  by  that  body,  I  assume 
that  due  notice  of  this  action  will  be  given  me,  and  that  normal  rights 
of  representation  will  be  accorded. 

I  note  that  the  WCWB,  according  to  its  constitution,  is  formed  under 
a  French  statute.  May  I  request  that  you  supply  me  with  a  copy  of  that 
statute  so  that  I  may  be  informed  as  to  the  degree  to  which  French  law 
may  provide  an  opportunity  for  review  of  decisions  of  the  World  Council 
on  claims  of  their  unconstitutionality. 

May  I  further  request  that  you  supply  me  with  the  names  and  ad¬ 
dresses  of  all  members  of  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  World  Council 
for  the  Welfare  of  the  Blind,  so  that  I  may  seek  to  inform  them  of  the 
views  of  my  organization  in  this  matter  and  the  degree  of  importance 
we  attach  to  a  proper  solution. 

Turning  now  more  particularly  to  your  letter  to  me,  may  I  say 
that  I  find  a  number  of  matters  in  it  deeply  troubling.  You  say  that  "I 
am  now  pleased  to  inform  you  that  your  admission  to  the  U.  S.  delegation 
is  confirmed."  There  are  similar  implications  in  Colonel  Baker's  letter 
that  the  professional  qualifications,  personal  attitudes  and  other  qualities 
of  delegates  are  not  matters  which  lie  solely  within  the  judgment  of  the 
appointing  organization  but  somehow  are  proper  subjects  of  review  by 
the  World  Council  officialdom  or  by  fellow  delegates.  I  have  searched 
the  World  Council  constitution  from  one  end  to  the  other  and  can  find 
not  the  slightest  warrant  for  this  position.  However,  if  notwithstanding 
the  absence  of  constitutional  authority,  the  appointment  by  member  or¬ 
ganizations  of  their  representatives  is  subject  to  the  pleasure  of,  and 
confirmation  by,  other  member  organizations  or  their  representatives, 
then  presumably  I  should  receive  from  you  a  request  for  my  confirma¬ 
tion  or  di sconfirmation  of  the  remaining  members  of  the  U.S.  delegation. 
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With  respect  to  the  forthcoming  Hanover  meeting  of  the  WCWB 
Executive  Committee,  your  letter  states:  "I  must  advise  you  that  your 
attendance  cannot  be  approved,  either  by  the  United  States  delegation 
as  a  whole  or  by  the  World  Council  itself.  WCWB  has  always  maintained 
a  strict  rule  that  meetings  of  the  Executive  Committee  shall  be  attended 
only  by  persons  who  have  been  duly  elected  to  that  Committee.  I  am  sure 
you  will  agree  that  this  is  a  correct  attitude  and  a  practice  which  is  fol¬ 
lowed  by  all  responsible  organizations,  including,  I  am  sure,  NFB.  " 

You  will  pardon  me  if  I  say  to  you  with  absolute  candor  that  this 
comes  to  me  as  a  new  and  shocking  revelation.  Within  my  experience 
and  to  my  knowledge,  secret  meetings  do  not  reflect  a  correct  attitude 
and  are  distinctly  not  a  practice  followed  by  most  responsible  organi¬ 
zations,  including  the  National  Federation  of  the  Blind.  The  exact  con¬ 
trary  is  increasingly  the  general  practice  and  has  always  been  the  cor¬ 
rect  (i.  e.  democratic)  attitude.  All  of  the  organs  of  the  United  Nations 
follow  the  general  rule  that  meetings  shall  be  open  and  public.  Indeed 
every  effort  is  exerted  to  publicize  rather  than  conceal  what  goes  on. 

The  same,  moreover,  is  increasingly  true  in  our  national  and  our  state 
governments.  In  many  states  there  are  now  numerous  statutes  on  the 
books  requiring  virtually  all  the  agencies  of  state  and  local  government 
to  hold  open  and  public  meetings.  Many  of  these  statutes  permit  of  no 
exceptions  whatsoever.  It  seems  to  me  that  wise  policy  would  authorize 
the  closing  of  meetings  in  certain  limited  types  of  situations--as  when 
personnel  matters  are  being  considered  or  when  the  private  lives  and 
rights  of  individuals  would  unjustifiably  be  exposed  to  public  view.  It 
is  one  thing,  however,  to  permit  meetings  to  be  closed  when  in  the  par¬ 
ticular  case  there  are  strong  arguments  of  public  policy  for  doing  so. 

It  is  quite  another  matter  to  follow  a  categorical  rule  of  closed  meetings. 
The  Executive  Committee  of  the  WCWB  is  not  denominated  such  in  order 
to  indicate  that  its  meetings  should  be  held  in  executive  sessions.  It 
receives  that  title  because  of  the  character  of  its  functions  and  its  re¬ 
lationship  to  the  World  Council  Assembly. 

Incidentally,  your  speculation  about  the  character  of  meetings 
of  the  NFB  Executive  Committee  in  in  error.  Our  Executive  Committee 
follows  a  rule  of  open  meetings,  permitting  them  to  be  closed  only  in 
very  rare  and  exceptional  circumstances. 

Addressing  you  as  "titular  head"  of  the  U.S.  delegation  and  Colonel 
Baker  as  _de  jure  president  of  the  World  Council  for  the  Welfare  of  the 
Blind,  and  again  acting  on  behalf  of  the  National  Federation  of  the  Blind 
and  in  my  capacity  as  a  U.  S.  delegate,  I  herewith  formally  request  that 
this  issue  too  be  placed  on  the  agenda  of  the  forthcoming  Executive  Com¬ 
mittee  meeting  at  Hanover,  Germany.  Surely  the  Executive  Committee 
itself  should  now  undertake  a  full  review  and  thorough  reconsideration 
of  a  policy  of  closed  meetings--one  which,  moreover,  excludes  not  only 
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the  general  public  and  otherwise  interested  persons  but  also  official 
delegates  and  members  of  the  World  Council  Assembly. 

I  am  no  less  troubled  by  your  advice  that  my  own  attendance  at 
the  forthcoming  Executive  Committee  meeting  "cannot  be  approved  either 
by  the  United  States  delegation  or  by  the  World  Council  itself."  Is  this 
advice  and  action  a  part  of  the  "housekeeping"  duties  to  which  you  deem 
yourself  restricted  by  your  role  as  "titular  leader"  of  the  U.  S.  delegation? 
At  the  outset  of  your  letter,  you  say  that  your  role  "has  been  not  one  of 
speaking  for  the  delegation  as  a  group  on  any  point  of  principle  or  policy 
unless  specifically  directed  to  do  so  after  proper  caucus  or  conference. 
Essentially,  my  task  has  been  only  that  of  housekeeping  .  .  .  .  "  If  I 
may  be  permitted  a  pun,  your  advice  to  me  plainly  goes  beyond  the  author¬ 
ity  of  light  housekeeping--or  even  of  lighthouse-keeping.  Is  this  not  a 
matter  of  principle  or  policy?  Did  you  speak  only  after  proper  caucus 
and  conference?  If  so,  I  had  no  notice  of  any  such  gathering. 

There  is  an  implication  in  your  letter,  though  not  a  direct  state¬ 
ment,  that  the  Executive  Committee  seat  to  which  the  NFB  representative 
was  elected  in  1959  was  to  be  relinquished  to  a  Latin  American  country. 
Whatever  may  have  been  the  tacit  understanding  of  some  American  dele¬ 
gates  or  the  statements  of  the  president  of  the  World  Council  for  the 
Welfare  of  the  Blind,  to  the  best  of  my  knowledge  the  election  of  the  NFB 
representative  was  without  any  qualifications  or  limitations.  Following 
the  1959  meeting,  our  representative  reported  to  the  NFB  as  follows: 

"The  nominating  committee  nominated  me  for  the  fifth  North  American 
seat.  It  was  a  straight  nomination,  with  no  strings.  President  Baker 
interpreted  this  as  being  a  pro  tern  nomination,  until  the  Mexican  situa¬ 
tion  could  be  straightened  out.  The  Assembly  elected  me  unanimously, 
thoi^i  with  no  protest  from  Mexico  until  the  following  day.  I  believe 
Baker's  interpretation  was  a  gratuitous  expression  of  his  personal  opinion 
and  if  they  try  to  take  away  my  seat  I  shall  make  a  fight  of  it.  The  nom¬ 
inating  committee  made  no  such  qualification  when  they  recommended  me 
for  election.  " 

May  I  request  from  you  more  detailed  information  about  the  Hanover 
meeting.  You  have  given  me  the  dates  and  the  city  but  not  the  names  of 
hotels  or  other  places  of  meetings  and  related  information. 

May  I  convey  my  best  personal  wishes  to  you  and  Colonel  Baker. 

Yours  sincerely, 

(Signed)  Jacobus  tenBroek 
Jacobus  tenBroek 
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DR.  R.S.  FRENCH,  NOTED  EDUCATOR,  DIES 

Dr.  Richard  S.  French,  retired  superintendent  of  the  California 
State  School  for  the  Blind  and  famed  author  of  scholarly  works  on  blind¬ 
ness,  died  June  11  at  his  Berkeley,  California,  home.  He  was  79  years 
of  age. 

A  native  of  San  Bernardino,  he  graduated  from  the  University  of 
California  in  1906,  served  as  a  blind  school  instructor  for  four  years 
and  subsequently  entered  the  field  of  public  school  administration.  He 
served  as  a  principal  of  high  schools  in  Los  Banos  and  Crockett  before 
joining  the  staff  of  the  California  School  for  the  Blind,  where  he  was  to 
become  superintendent  for  more  than  two  decades  prior  to  his  retire¬ 
ment  in  1949. 

On  the  occasion  of  his  retirement,  Dr.  French  was  credited  by 
State  Superintendent  of  Schools  Roy  Simpson  with  building  the  interna¬ 
tional  reputation  of  the  blind  school.  In  addition  to  his  administrative 
functions,  Dr.  French  was  a  member  of  the  faculty  of  the  University 
of  California  School  of  Education  from  1918  to  1947. 

He  was  the  author  of  three  books  which  gained  worldwide  recog¬ 
nition:  The  Education  of  the  Blind,  From  Homer  to  Helen  Keller,  and 
An  Introduction  to  the  Problem  of  Sight  Conservation.  The  most  famous 
of  these,  From  Homer  to  Helen  Keller  (published  in  1932),  is  a  vast 
compendium  of  information  dealing  with  the  growth  of  programs  and  in¬ 
stitutions  for  the  blind  from  early  times. 

Still  widely  consulted  a  full  generation  after  its  first  appearance, 
Dr.  French's  historical  study  reflects  a  modern  and  constructive  view¬ 
point  in  many  of  its  chapters.  Somewhat  less  congenial  with  present- 
day  knowledge,  however,  is  the  book's  discussion  of  vocational  training 
and  employment  opportunities  for  the  blind.  In  general,  Dr.  French 
tended  to  regard  sightless  persons  as  incapable  of  equal  competition  in 
normal  trades  and  professions,  and  instead  placed  his  hopes  on  the  fur¬ 
ther  development  of  sheltered  industries. 

"It  must  be  unqualifiedly  conceded  that  there  is  little  in  an  indust¬ 
rial  way  that  a  blind  person  can  do  at  all  that  cannot  be  done  better  and 
more  expeditiously  by  people  with  sight,  "  he  declared  in  his  book.  He 
maintained  also  that  "the  handcrafts  in  which  the  blind  can  do  first-class 
work  are  very  limited  in  number,  with  basketry,  weaving,  knitting, 
broom-  and  brush-making  and  chair-caning  as  the  most  promising  and 
most  thoroughly  tried  out."  Even  with  respect  to  these  limited  enter¬ 
prises  Dr.  French  was  far  from  optimistic]  he  asserted  that  "in  these 
crafts  the  blind  cannot  enter  into  direct  competition  with  the  seeing 
either  in  the  quality  of  product  or  the  amount  turned  out  in  a  given  time.  " 
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Despite  such  outmoded  and  rather  defeatist  views,  Dr.  French  per¬ 
sistently  strove  in  his  administrative  career  as  well  as  in  his  authoritative 
writings  to  broaden  the  horizons  of  blind  people  both  educationally  and 
socially.  His  death,  a  year  after  that  of  Dr.  Newel  Perry,  marks  the 
end  of  a  pioneering  era  in  the  education  and  welfare  of  the  American  blind. 


MEDICARE:  H.  E.  W.  AGAINST  ITSELF 
By  Floyd  W.  Matson 

One  of  the  most  controversial  measures  now  before  Congress  and 
the  nation- -perhaps  as  bitterly  contested  as  any  since  the  early  days  of 
the  New  Deal--is  the  Kennedy  Administration's  program  for  medical  aid 
to  the  aged  under  the  social  insurance  provisions  of  the  Social  Security 
Act. 


Backing  the  proposal,  in  addition  to  the  majority  of  senior  citizens 
themselves,  are  most  labor  organizations,  consumer  interests,  and 
liberal  political  groups.  Against  it  are  the  forces  of  organized  medicine 
(notably  the  American  Medical  Association),  many  large-scale  business 
and  financial  institutions,  and  virtually  all  "taxpayer"  associations. 

In  general,  the  lines  of  battle  would  seem  to  be  clearly  drawn  and 
the  lines  of  argument  almost  as  clearly  laid  down--at  least  since  the 
successive  televised  appearances  at  New  York's  Madison  Square  Garden, 
recently,  of  President  Kennedy  and  the  A.  M.  A.  top  brass. 

Somewhat  less  well-known- -but  destined  to  become  thoroughly 
familiar  before  the  battle  is  over--is  a  curious  strategy  of  argument 
on  the  part  of  Administration  forces  which  may  be  said  in  effect  to  pit 
social  security  against  itself.  More  exactly,  this  persuasive  appeal 
ranges  the  "medicare"  program  of  social  insurance  against  the  med¬ 
ical-aid  programs  now  available  under  public  assistance.  In  so  doing 
it  presents  a  devastating  indictment  of  the  quality  of  medical  help  for 
the  aged  (and  for  other  public  assistance  clients  such  as  the  blind  and 
disabled)  as  presently  administered  by  the  same  federal  department 
which  has  drawn  up  the  indictment. 

The  attack  on  existing  medical  provisions  is  set  forth  in  an  ela¬ 
borate  two-toned  brochure,  labeled  "SPEAKER'S  COPY,  "  being  dis¬ 
tributed  nationally  among  welfare  groups  by  the  Social  Security  Admin¬ 
istration  of  the  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  Department.  The  im¬ 
pressive  pamphlet,  available  either  in  standard  format  or  pocketsize 
(presumably  for  handy  reference  by  speakers),  strikes  as  hard  or  harder 
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at  the  inadequacies  of  public  assistance  health  protection  as  it  does  at 
private-insurance  alternatives  to  the  proposed  social- insurance  plan 
of  medical  care. 

Here  are  some  of  the  particulars  of  the  attack  upon  the  left  hand 
of  social  security  by  the  right  hand  of  social  security: 

"Let  us  compare  the  characteristics  of  existing  law  --  the  relief 
approach  --  with  those  of  President  Kennedy's  plan,  which  places  main 
reliance  on  health  insurance,  thus  reducing  the  need  for  public  relief 
to  as  low  a  level  as  possible. 

"With  means  test,  or  poverty  oath  medicine,  savings  or  income 
above  the  minimum  disqualifies  you  so  that  only  the  very  poorest  are 
protected. 

"To  qualify  for  means  test  medicine,  you  must  prove  that  you  are 
impoverished.  In  many  states  even  your  children's  financial  condition 
is  investigated  before  you  can  get  help  .... 

"Means  test  medicine  can  mean  danger  to  health  and  safety  be¬ 
cause  the  limited  tax  resources  of  many  states  force  them  to  use  sub¬ 
standard  facilities.  Under  the  President's  plan  only  health  care  of 
good  quality  would  be  paid  for  because  substandard  facilities  would  be 
barred  by  the  law. 

"Means  test  medicine  in  many  cases  does  not  let  you  choose  your 
own  hospital  and  doctor.  The  proposed  health  insurance  law  guarantees 
freedom  of  choice. 

"Even  means  test  medicine  is  not  available  to  most  low  income 
people  since  only  about  half  the  states  have  enacted  MAA  |Medical 
Assistance  for  the  Aged|  programs,  only  one-third  of  the  states  made 
any  payments  under  these  programs  last  December,  and  many  of  the 
states  that  made  payments  did  so  for  only  a  handful  of  the  aged.  About 
92  percent  of  the  MAA  payments  in  December  were  made  in  three  states. 
Most  states  that  are  making  payments  offer  only  meager  assistance. 
Because  it  is  up  to  the  state,  benefits  are  very  uneven.  The  President's 
plan  would  guarantee  uniform  benefits  throughout  the  nation,  " 

In  a  column  of  tersely  outlined  main  points  paralleling  this  prose- - 
entitled  "Public  Relief  is  NOT  the  Answer"  --  the  Administration  bro¬ 
chure  fairly  shouts  such  epithets  as  "poverty  oath  medicine,  "  "humil¬ 
iating  poverty  test,  "  and  "danger  to  health  and  security.  " 

Here,  at  long  last,  is  clear  and  emphatic  recognition  by  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Social  Security  Administration  of  the  injustice  and  humiliation  of 
its  own  means  test,  the  impossibility  of  the  requirement  of  relatives' 
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responsibility,  and  the  utter  inability  of  the  national  government  to  make 
good  across  the  country  its  solemn  commitment  to  maintain  standards 
of  aid  consistent  with  decency  and  health.  Many  of  the  central  features 
of  public  assistance,  previously  defended  with  righteous  persistence  by 
the  federal  agency  against  all  criticism  and  all  efforts  at  reform,  now 
stand  condemned  by  that  same  agency  out  of  its  own  mouth  --  or,  at 
least,  out  of  one  side  of  its  mouth. 

No  doubt  such  candor  and  confession  of  error  is  a  good  thing- -for 
the  country  as  well  as  for  the  official  soul.  No  doubt,  also,  the  critical 
charges  which  the  social  security  now  levels  against  itself  are  wholly 
justified.  It  is  to  be  noted,  however,  that  those  charges  are  not  limited 
to  the  medical  and  health  provisions  of  public  assistance--and  therefore 
cannot  be  wholly  corrected  by  shifting  medical  functions  to  OASI.  The 
federal  structure  of  public  assistance,  despite  this  high-powered  blast 
at  its  foundations,  is  still  left  standing.  The  pauper's  oath  of  the  means 
test  is  still  administered  to  all  petitioners  at  the  door;  and  the  intoler¬ 
able  odor  of  the  poor  law  still  pervades  its  halls.  Most  tragically  of 
all,  millions  of  Americans  --  comprising  the  lame,  the  halt,  the  blind, 
and  the  homeless  --  are  still  served  at  its  tables. 

Let  the  custodians  of  this  venerable  public  institution,  now  that 
they  have  condemned  it,  take  the  lead  in  rebuilding  it.  They  have  clearly 
identified  the  prime  source  of  corruption- -namely,  the  means  test.  Let 
them  then  eradicate  that  source  wherever  it  operates  to  destroy  dignity, 
disallow  incentive  and  defeat  the  hope  of  independence. 


BLIND  AUTHOR  WINS  HIGH  PRAISE 

Robert  Russell,  blinded  at  five  by  a  splinter  from  a  croquet  mal¬ 
let,  went  on  to  get  his  education  first  at  the  New  York  Institute  for  the 
Blind,  then  at  Yale  where  he  won  a  master's  degree,  finally  at  Oxford 
where  he  went  on  a  Rhodes  scholarship  and  from  which  he  took  home  a 
Bachelor  of  Literature  diploma.  Now  he  has  put  all  of  this  personal  ex¬ 
perience,  plus  his  subsequent  marriage  and  present  career  as  a  college 
professor  of  English,  into  a  book  wonderfully  titled:  To  Catch  an  Angel: 
Adventures  in  a  World  I  Cannot  See  (Vanguard  Press,  New  York). 

Reviewing  Russell's  autobiography  in  the  July  Book- of- the- Club 
NEWS,  Dorothy  McCleary  wrote:  "The  remarkable  thing  is  that  al¬ 
though  the  catastrophe  {~hi s  sudden  blindne s s~|  immeasurably  compli¬ 
cated  his  life,  it  failed  ,  ,  ,  to  embitter  his  spirit.  He  simply  accepted 
his  changed  condition  and,  with  no  faintest  overtones  of  'What  a  brave 
boy  am  I,  '  set  himself  to  follow  the  same  life  patterns  and  be  judged 
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by  the  same  strict  standards  as  those  who  can  see  ....  In  the  later 
chapters- -during  which,  amazingly,  we  keep  forgetting  the  blindness-- 
we  understand  how  a  clever,  philosophical  mind  can,  with  complete 
self- confidence,  overcome  cruel  circumstance.  " 

Another  tribute  to  Russell's  life  story  is  that  of  William  Hogan, 
book  critic  of  the  San  Francisco  CHRONICLE,  who  described  the  vol¬ 
ume  in  a  recent  column  as  "one  of  the  happiest,  most  hopeful  and  re¬ 
warding  personal  histories  I  have  read  in  a  long  time,"  Hogan's  review 
continues: 

"Humor  and  intelligence  are  abundant  in  it;  the  author's  charm 
and  wit  is  always  in  evidence.  The  fact  that  he  competed  on  even  terms 
in  qualifying  as  a  teacher  and  scholar,  and  neither  asked  for  nor  took 
favors  from  anyone  in  the  process,  indicates  the  fiber  and  guts  of  the 
man. 


"Is  it  strange  to  be  blind?  'We  are  all  oddities,  '  Russell  answers 
philosophically,  "all  peculiar,  all  individuals.  "  He  shares  this  thought: 
'We  all  thrill  to  the  same  hopes  and  cower  before  the  same  monsters, 
and,  most  of  all,  we  are  forced  to  act  on  insufficient  knowledge.  We 
are  forced  irrevocably  to  commit  ourselves  financially,  emotionally, 
intellectually,  and  spiritually  without  being  able  to  foresee  the  conse¬ 
quences.  As  parents,  as  teachers,  as  statesmen,  we  are  all  the  blind 
leading  the  blind  .  .  .  '  " 

Russell,  who  married  an  English  scholar  while  at  Oxford  and  is 
now  the  father  of  four  young  children,  holds  an  associate  professorship 
in  the  English  department  of  Franklin  and  Marshall  College. 


NEW  FRONTIERS  IN  WAR  AGAINST  BLINDNESS 

Promising  advances  in  the  continuing  battle  of  medical  science 
against  the  causes  of  blindness  were  reported  recently  by  THE  NATIONAL 
OBSERVER  (a  weekly  publication  of  Dow  Jones  Company,  also  pub¬ 
lishers  of  THE  WALL  STREET  JOURNAL). 

In  an  extensive  front-page  review  of  developments  in  the  prevention 
and  cure  of  blindness,  the  newspaper  pointed  out  on  May  27  that  glaucoma 
still  holds  the  center  of  scientific  attention  as  "a  major  cause  of  blind¬ 
ness  and  a  major  concern  of  medical  researchers.  "  Moreover,  due  to 
the  difficulty  of  its  detection,  scientists  were  said  to  estimate  that  one 
million  Americans  have  glaucoma  who  are  not  aware  of  it. 
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On  other  research  fronts,  investigators  were  reported  to  be  accum¬ 
ulating  new  information  on  cataracts  and  various  visual  disorders.  "They 
report  some  promise  in  grafting  plactic  corneas  on  eyes  of  animals;  the 
aim,  of  course,  is  to  develop  artificial  corneas  for  people  who  suffei  in¬ 
juries,"  the  newpaper  said. 

Also  assertedly  on  the  way  to  perfection  is  a  technique  for  painless 
eye  operations  making  use  of  a  device  called  the  laser,  which  shoots  an 
intense  beam  of  light  into  the  eye.  "This  beam  of  light,  among  other 
things,  can  destroy  tumors  inside  the  eye  and  heal  scars  at  the  rear  of 
the  eyeball,"  according  to  THE  OBSERVER. 

Noting  that  two  million  Americans  have  partially  lost  their  sight, 
in  addition  to  the  more  than  350,000  who  are  classified  as  blind,  the  ar¬ 
ticle  warned  that  the  incidence  of  eye  disease  is  "certain  to  increase" 
as  more  Americans  live  to  advanced  ages.  Scientists  were  reported  to 
believe  that  "nearly  everyone  who  reaches  7  0  will  develop  at  least  a 
mild  form  of  cataract,  "  producing  a  cloud  on  the  lens  of  the  eye. 

Research  on  blindness  was  said  to  be  complicated  by  the  fact  that 
many  causes  are  still  unknown,  besides  those  already  well-defined. 
Although  dietary  deficiency  in  certain  proteins  is  known  to  cause  cata¬ 
racts  in  many  younger  people,  the  reason  why  eye  lenses  cloud  in  older 
men  and  women  is  as  yet  undetermined.  "There  must  be  at  least  20 
agents  responsible  for  cataract  in  younger  people,  "  one  scientist  was 
quoted  as  saying,  "Either  by  giving  or  withholding  these  agents,  cat¬ 
aracts  could  be  prevented.  "  But  he  added  that  "the  chief  problem  is 
that  patients  don't  come  to  us  early  enough.  " 

Increasing  awareness  was  reported  among  doctors  that  "eyes 
are  windows  to  disease"  --  that  visual  ailments  are  often  symptoms 
of  other  and  larger  bodily  disorders.  Thus  some  forms  of  kidney  dis¬ 
eases  were  said  to  have  apparent  effects  upon  the  retina,  while  diabetes 
frequently  causes  cataract. 

In  glaucoma  research,  scientists  assertedly  are  attempting  to 
solve  the  still-mysterious  mechanism  that  raises  the  pressure  of  the 
fluid  within  the  eye.  Researchers  at  the  National  Institute  of  Neuro¬ 
logical  Diseases  and  Blindness,  at  Bethesda,  Maryland,  were  said 
to  have  made  the  discovery  recently  that  a  certain  enzyme  or  organic 
substance  is  involved  in  the  secretion  of  the  nourishing  fluid  within 
the  eye,  which  in  turn  affects  the  pressure  from  inside  the  eye.  Ex¬ 
periments  are  accordingly  under  way  to  try  to  regulate  the  enzyme 
and  possibly  also  the  accompanying  eye  pressure,  it  was  stated. 

In  the  course  of  these  tests,  scientists  were  said  to  be  admini¬ 
stering  various  chemicals  to  sufferers  from  glaucoma  in  the  effort  to 
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control  the  disease.  The  new  drugs  are  designed  to  attack  an  aspect  of 
the  glaucoma  mechanism  directly  and  so  reach  the  source  of  the  disease. 
If  the  technique  should  prove  to  be  successful,  one  researcher  was  quoted 
as  declaring,  "it  will  provide  the  first  rational  approach  to  treatment 
of  glaucoma.  " 


NATIONAL  FEDERATION  HOLDS  '62  CONVENTION 

By  Stanley  Oliver 

(Editor's  note:  Although  many  of  our  readers  may  not  receive 
the  present  issue  before  the  July  4  meeting  in  Detroit  of  the  NFB's 
annual  convention,  the  following  pre-convention  bulletin  is  passed  on 
for  its  inherent  interest  as  an  advance  description  of  this  significant 
event  in  the  affairs  of  the  organized  blind.  Mr.  Oliver  is  Convention 
Chairman  and  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  host  Michi¬ 
gan  Council  of  the  Blind.  ) 

The  22nd  Annual  Convention  of  the  National  Federation  of  the 
Blind--to  be  held  at  the  Detroit  Statler  Hilton  Hotel  from  Wednesday, 
July  4th  through  Saturday,  July  7th--promises  to  be  a  rebirth  of  the 
inspiring  and  informative  gatherings  that  graced  the  first  18  years  of 
our  national  existence.  Extensive  provision  has  been  made  for  top¬ 
flight  program  speakers  and  panel  discussions.  Numerous  displays 
will  be  on  hand  from  various  agencies  for  the  blind.  A  number  of 
talented  blind  singers  and  instrumentalists  will  appear  (especially  on 
Tuesday,  Thursday  and  Friday  evenings)  to  entertain  an  anticipated 
500  delegates.  The  convention  committee  is  pleased  to  find  early 
registration  from  thirty  states. 

Detroit's  dynamic,  thirty-three  year  old  Mayor,  Jerome  P. 
Cavanagh,  kicks  off  the  Convention  at  10:05  A,  M.  July  4th.  Expected 
political  dignitaries  include  U.  S.  Senator  Pat  McNamara,  Governor 
Swainson,  State  Senator  Beadle--all  of  whom  have  had  significant  im¬ 
pact  on  the  welfare  of  blind  people.  Bob  Mahoney,  blind  Democrat  in 
the  Michigan  Legislature,  will  M.  C.  the  Banquet.  We  are  all  jubilant 
to  know  that  Dr.  Jacobus  tenBroek,  our  former  president,  will  deliver 
the  Banquet  Address  and  will  be  with  us  throughout  the  Convention.  We 
are  sure  every  person  who  gained  from  inspiring  earlier  NFB  conven¬ 
tions  will  warmly  greet  his  re-dedication  to  united  constructive  work. 

Among  the  outstanding  array  of  program  speakers  will  be  top 
officials  from  Washington  and  the  states.  These  will  include  such 
subjects  as:  Mobility  Training,  by  the  Director  of  the  Center  for  Or- 
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ientation  and  Mobility  of  Western  Michigan  University;  Employment 
Opportunities  for  the  Disabled  in  Federal  Government  Service,  by 
Mr.  Carl  Murr  of  the  U.S.  Civil  Service  Commission;  the  Disability 
Insurance  Program,  by  the  Chief  of  the  Evaluation  Policy  Section  of 
the  U.S.  Bureau  of  Old  Age  and  Survivors  Insurance;  The  Role  of  the 
Federal  Government  in  the  Education  of  Blind  Children,  by  Dr.  Romaine 
Mackie,  Chief  of  Services  for  Exceptional  Children  in  the  U.S.  Office 
of  Education.  Other  topics  will  include  discussions  on  sheltered  work¬ 
shops  and  independent  living  bills.  "The  Meaning  of  Rehabilitation 
Services  for  the  Blind"  will  be  fully  dealt  with  by  Kenneth  Jernigan, 
Director  of  the  Iowa  Commission  for  the  Blind. 

A  novel  feature  of  the  Convention  will  be  the  "afternoon  away"  to 
be  built  around  a  trip  to  Canada  and  a  visit  to  Alexander  Hall,  a  facility 
of  the  Canadian  National  Institute  for  the  Blind;  and  also  a  trip  to  the 
Hiram  Walker  Historical  Museum  in  Windsor,  Ontario,  Canada. 


HOUSE  REVIEWS  READER  ASSISTANCE  BILL 

The  National  Federation  of  the  Blind  was  present,  in  the  person 
of  its  Washington  Office  Chief  John  F.  Nagle,  at  hearings  held  May  24 
by  a  subcommittee  of  the  House  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service  to  consider  H.  R.  11523,  a  bill  providing  reader  assistance 
for  federal  government  employees  who  are  blind. 

Expectations  are  that  the  progressive  proposal,  which  would 
significantly  widen  public  employment  opportunities  for  blind  persons, 
will  obtain  early  approval  both  in  the  House  and  Senate.  Other  organi¬ 
zations  testifying  on  behalf  of  the  measure  at  the  subcommittee  hearings 
included  the  American  Council  of  the  Blind,  American  Association  of 
Instructors  of  the  Blind,  and  American  Association  of  Workers  for  the 
Blind. 

In  his  testimony,  Nagle  recalled  that  "  since  the  founding  of  our 
organization  in  1940,  we  blind  men  and  women,  the  members  of  the 
National  Federation,  have  worked  toward  improving  the  employment 
opportunities  of  all  blind  persons  in  America. 

"We  have  worked  to  break  down  the  barriers  which  have  denied 
them  such  opportunities-- not  because  they  were  unqualified  or  lacked 
the  talents  and  skills  required,  but  because  they  were  blind,  "  he  said. 

"Believing  that  government  service  could  and  should  serve  as  a 
proving  ground  for  demonstrating  the  capacities  and  capabilities  of 
blind  workers,  we  have  sought  to  remove  obstacles  which  barred  qual- 
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ified  blind  persons  from  obtaining  positions  in  federal  civil  service." 

Declaring  that  "just  such  an  obstacle  will  be  removed  by  adop¬ 
tion"  of  the  pending  legislation,  the  NFB's  spokesman  asserted  that 
"the  impediments  to  employment  which  this  bill  seeks  to  remove  are 
neither  remote  nor  imaginary.  "  He  urged,  however,  that  the  bill  be 
amended  to  avoid  precluding  the  assignment  of  normal  secretarial  and 
clerical  assistance  to  blind  individuals  in  government  positions  ordin¬ 
arily  calling  for  such  aid. 

Major  General  Melvin  J.  Maas,  Chairman  of  the  President's  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Employment  of  the  Physically  Handicapped,  also  appeared 
before  the  subcommittee  in  support  of  the  reader  assistance  bill. 


THE  ABACUS:  MATH  MADE  EASIER 

(Editor's  note:  The  following  article,  originating  in  the  Santa  Ana, 
California,  REGISTER,  has  come  to  our  attention  through  its  republi¬ 
cation  in  the  COUNCIL  BULLETIN,  journal  of  the  California  Council  of 
the  Blind.  ) 

The  centuries-old  abacus  may  soon  be  to  blind  mathematicians  what 
Braille  is  to  blind  readers.  The  ancient  device,  long  used  by  Orientals 
for  even  the  most  complex  arithmetical  computations,  has  been  fitted 
with  a  new  part  by  a  Kentucky  state  official  with  the  result  that  the  blind 
will  be  able  to  use  it. 

T.  V.  Cranmer,  director  of  Service  to  the  Blind  in  the  Kentucky 
Department  of  Education,  feels  his  brainchild  will  permit  the  blind  to 
do  arithmetic  problems  quickly  and  accurately. 

He  said  most  blind  persons  now  either  ask  someone  to  work  their 
problems  or  use  mental  arithmetic.  For  Cranmer,  who  is  blind  himself, 
neither  of  the  methods  was  acceptable. 

Cranmer  first  became  interested  in  the  abacus  when  he  visited  the 
Japanese  section  of  Los  Angeles  and  listened  to  the  rapidity  which  shop 
girls  were  running  their  fingers  across  the  beads  on  the  device  and 
coming  up  with  accurate  answers. 

A  friend  told  him  what  it  looked  like:  13  wires  with  five  beads  on 
each  wire. 

When  he  got  back  to  Kentucky,  Cranmer  did  some  research  on  the 
abacus.  He  found  the  Japanese  had  tried  at  least  twice  to  adapt  the  de- 
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vice  for  the  blind.  But  neither  attempt  was  successful  because  the  beads 
slipped  out  of  place  easily  and  the  blind  didn't  notice  them. 

To  solve  that  problem,  Cranmer  fitted  the  back  of  the  abacus  with 
a  piece  of  felt.  And  the  beads  stayed  in  place. 

The  only  other  method  of  computation  for  the  blind  used  to  any  ex¬ 
tent  in  this  country,  utilized  Braille  and  required  5  or  10  minutes  to 
solve  the  simplest  problem.  As  the  problems  got  tougher  the  task  be¬ 
came  all  but  impossible. 

Cranmer  is  planning  a  pilot  study  with  about  fifty  persons  to  de¬ 
termine  if  the  blind  can  adapt  to  the  device,  which  has  been  named  "Cran- 
mer's  Computer.  " 

The  volunteers  for  the  program  will  be  tested  on  their  present 
knowledge  of  arithmetic  and  permitted  to  use  any  method  of  calculation. 
Then  they  will  be  given  a  Cranmer  Computer  and  an  Instruction  manual 
in  Braille.  After  also  receiving  some  personal  instruction,  they  will  be 
given  the  test  over  and  will  use  the  computer. 

If  the  results  are  what  Cranmer  hopes  they  will  be,  he  wants  to 
put  the  computer  in  the  hands  of  every  blind  Kentuckian.  The  devices 
are  being  manufactured  by  the  American  Printing  House  for  the  Blind 
of  Louisville,  a  non-profit  organization.  The  computers  could  be  mass- 
produced  within  about  a  year. 

He  estimates  that  the  cost  of  the  pocket-sized  calculator  being  used 
for  the  pilot  tests  will  be  between  $1,50  and  $3.00. 


BROTHERS  ...  &  OTHERS 

Blind  Girl  Friday.  The  following  article  was  featured  in  the  May 
issue  of  INSIDE  ALLIED,  an  employee  news  periodical  published  by  the 
Allied  Insurance  Group  of  Des  Moines,  Iowa; 

"Aldeane  S.  Williams,  blind  since  April  1959,  joined  our  tran¬ 
scription  department  on  March  21.  Aldeane  was  raised  on  a  farm  near 
Sioux  Center,  Iowa,  and  attended  Northwestern  College  in  Orange  City, 
Iowa, 


"She  was  Assistant  City  Clerk  in  Sioux  Center  from  1952  until 
her  sight  failed.  The  failure  was  an  indirect  result  of  diabetes.  In 
November,  1961,  she  came  to  Des  Moines  for  training  at  the  Iowa  Com- 
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mission  for  the  Blind  at  their  location  in  the  old  Y.  M.  C.  A.  building. 

She  learned  to  read  and  write  Braille,  to  cook,  and  to  travel  (get  around 
by  herself  with  the  aid  of  a  long  fibre  glass  cane).  Also,  she  learned 
typing  and  to  work  with  transcription  equipment.  Odeal  Carpenter,  Su¬ 
pervisor  of  the  Transcription  Department,  has  worked  closely  with  Al- 
deane  to  solve  the  problems  that  arose  in  the  early  stages  of  training. 
The  two  girls  found  ways  of  handling  each  situation  as  quickly  as  prob¬ 
lems  arose.  Odeal  reports  that  her  progress  is  excellent. 

"We  understand  that  Aldeane  is  probably  the  first  blind  girl  in 
Iowa  to  work  as  a  typist  in  a  transcription  department  where  letters, 
as  opposed  to  narrative  reports,  are  the  bulk  of  the  work  load.  She  is 
married  to  Lyle  Williams,  a  masseur  at  the  Des  Moines  Y.M.  C.A. 

Lyle,  who  also  is  blind,  and  Aldeane  met  a  year  ago  at  a  square  dan¬ 
cing  lesson  class  sponsored  by  the  Student  Body  of  the  Iowa  Blind  Com¬ 
mission.  Although  she  is  totally  blind  today,  she  and  Lyle  enjoy  many 
normal  activities,  such  as  playing  cards,  square  dancing,  music,  and 
many  television  shows  to  which,  of  course,  they  listen. 

"Aldeane  has  an  excellent  outlook  on  life,  asks  no  favors,  and 
prefers  to  be  treated  as  a  normal  person.  She  is  learning  more  each 
day  about  traveling  in  our  building  to  and  from  the  bus.  She  has  a  mes¬ 
sage  for  people  with  sight.  Blind  people  are  no  different  than  those  of 
us  who  can  see  and  they  enjoy  conversing  and  communicating  with  every¬ 
one.  " 


>;<  >;<  >;*  >js  # 

Bernard  Krebs,  librarian  at  the  Jewish  Guild  for  the  Blind,  mem 
ber  of  the  Braille  Authority  and  a  teacher  of  braille,  was  the  recipient 
recently  of  the  award  of  the  Philadelphia  Week  for  the  Blind  as  "the 
most  outstanding  blind  man  of  the  year  in  the  United  States.  " 

>;<  >;<  %  >;<  %  ff. 

ADC  Liberalization  Succeeds.  In  its  first  10  months,  aid  to 
dependent  children  of  unemployed  parents  (ADC- UP)  clearly  filled  a 
need  for  assistance  among  families  not  eligible  for  other  forms  of  fi¬ 
nancial  help,  Abraham  Ribicoff,  Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare,  said  recently.  Ribicoff  announced  the  results  of  a  statistical 
review  of  the. new  program's  operation  from  May  1961  through  Febru¬ 
ary  1962  in  14  states  which  adopted  this  extension  of  the  aid  to  depend¬ 
ent  children  program. 

The  law  authorizing  the  broader  ADC  coverage  was  one  of  the 
Kennedy  administration's  first  measures  to  alleviate  the  effects  of  un¬ 
employment.  The  administration  has  recommended  to  the  Congress 
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that  ADC-UP  be  made  permanent.  The  present  law  expires  June  30. 
The  public  welfare  amendments  bill  which  passed  the  House  March  15 
would  extend  ADC-UP  for  five  years. 

The  federally  supported  aid  to  dependent  children  program  pre¬ 
viously  was  limited  to  children  in  financial  need  because  of  the  death, 
prolonged  absence  or  incapacity  of  a  parent. 

>je  ^  *  if«  if  if  *  >f  >!<  if 


Summer  Camps  for  the  Blind.  Two  large-scale  camping  oppor¬ 
tunities  for  blind  children  and  adults  have  been  announced  for  the  com¬ 
ing  summer.  The  first  is  the  annual  three-week  camping  session  for 
blind  children  held  at  Beacon  Lodge-Camp  for  the  Blind  (Pennsylvania) 
beginning  June  23  to  be  followed  by  a  three-week  program  for  blind 
adults  slated  for  the  period  July  14- August  25.  Additional  details  may 
be  obtained  from  Beacon  Lodge-Camp  for  the  Blind,  Box  22,  Lewiston, 
Pennsylvania. 

The  second  camping  program  is  one  sponsored  by  The  Seeing 
Hand,  Inc.  ,  of  West  Virginia,  scheduled  for  a  week-long  period  starting 
July  29.  For  further  information,  interested  persons  may  write  Miss 
Ethel  Clare  Elikan,  The  Seeing  Hand  Association,  Inc.,  737  Market 
Street,  Wheeling,  West  Virginia. 
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New  Research  on  Aging.  Recommendations  calling  for  stepped 
up  research,  services  and  product  development  to  meet  the  needs  of 
the  aged  and  aging  culminated  a  three-day  National  Workshop  on  Aging 
sponsored  recently  by  the  28,000-member  American  Home  Economics 
Association  at  Purdue  University,  Lafayette,  Indiana.  Over  130  leading 
home  economists  from  43  states  attended  the  Workshop,  which  was  an 
outgrowth  of  AHEA's  participation  in  the  1961  White  House  Conference 
on  Aging. 

Calling  on  the  nation's  home  economists  to  "give  top  priority  to 
professional  programs  that  will  help  to  bridge  the  gap  between  the  needs 
of  a  large,  aging  population  and  the  trained  personnel  and  services  avail¬ 
able  to  meet  these  needs,  the  Workshop  defined  a  variety  of  areas  in 
which  home  economists  can  make  a  major  contribution. 

>!<  if  if  if  if  if  >J«  if  if:  >ft 

Golden  Record  for  New  York  Times.  A  symbolic  gold  copy  of 
the  100,000  recording  of  the  New  York  TIMES's  "News  of  the  Week  in 
Review"  was  presented  recently  to  Lester  Markel,  editor  of  the  famous 
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newspaper,  in  ceremonies  marking  the  second  anniversary  of  the  special 
undertaking  by  Recording  for  the  Blind,  Inc. 

According  to  a  report  in  the  RFB  BULLETIN,  others  participating 
in  the  event  included  Walter  Cronkite,  veteran  CBS  newscaster,  William 
Rafael,  an  executive  of  the  ABC  network,  and  Robert  Mauer  of  the  NBC 
"Monitor"  staff.  They  took  part  in  a  special  recording  session  of  "The 
News  of  the  Week  in  Review,"  which  was  filmed  by  CBS-TV  for  use  on 
its  Sunday  evening  TV  newscast. 

In  a  recent  survey  of  agencies  and  individuals  receiving  the  re¬ 
cordings,  it  was  found  that  over  6,000  blind  people  listen  regularly  to 
the  News  of  the  Week  program,  the  BULLETIN  stated. 
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Ribicoff  Urges  Medical  Aid.  In  April,  the  number  of  people  in 
the  country  receiving  monthly  social  security  checks  passed  the  17 
million  mark,  Abraham  Ribicoff,  Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare,  announced  early  in  May.  "For  the  aged  among  these  17 
million,  these  benefit  payments  provide  an  assured  income  for  the  rest 
of  their  days.  Together  with  whatever  they  have  been  able  to  save, 
most  of  them  are  able  to  keep  themselves  housed,  clothed  and  fed  un¬ 
less— or  until-- serious  illness  overtakes  them,"  he  said. 

Secretary  Ribicoff  said  that  nearly  12  million  social  security  bene¬ 
ficiaries  are  65  or  over.  Of  those  under  65,  1  million  are  disabled  work¬ 
ers  and  their  dependents;  2.  5  million  are  widowed  mothers  and  children; 
and  the  remainder  are  beneficiaries  between  62  and  65,  Benefit  payments 
during  1962  are  expected  to  total  more  than  $14  billion,  the  Secretary 
said,  and  these  payments--over  $1  billion  a  month--are  put  into  circu¬ 
lation  right  away. 

"Most  of  these  social  security  benefits  are  spent  at  local  grocery 
stores  and  other  businesses,  so  long  as  the  recipients  remain  in  good 
health,  "  said  Secretary  Ribicoff.  "In  all  too  many  instances,  however, 
social  security  checks  are  endorsed  and  handed  over  as  payment  of  past 
due  hospital  and  medical  bills.  And  what  is  even  worse,  many  older 
people  go  without  the  medical  care  they  need  because  they  refuse  to  run 
up  bills  they  cannot  pay.  " 

He  urged  that  support  be  given  for  immediate  congressional  action 
on  President  Kennedy's  proposal  for  financing  health  insurance  for  the 
aged  through  the  Social  Security  program. 

$  $  $  $  $  *;«  #  sjs  #  # 
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Rehab  Program  in  Luck.  Appointment  of  Dr.  James  Vernon  of 
Los  Angeles,  California,  to  the  National  Advisory  Council  on  Vocational 
Rehabilitation  was  announced  recently  by  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare 
Secretary  Abraham  Ribicoff.  Dr.  Luck  succeeds  Dr.  Robert  L.  Bennett, 
Jr.  ,  Director  of  the  Georgia  Warm  Springs  Foundation,  and  will  serve 
a  four- year  term. 

The  new  appointee  is  Medical  Director  of  Los  Angeles  Orthopedic 
Hospital  and  an  associate  professor  at  the  University  of  Southern  Cali¬ 
fornia.  He  is  also  a  staff  member  of  Los  Angeles  County  Hospital, 
Children's  Hospital,  Good  Samaritan  Hospital,  and  Presbyterian  Hos¬ 
pital- -all  in  Los  Angeles. 

The  12-member  National  Advisory  Council  reviews  applications 
for  grants  submitted  by  private  non-profit  groups  and  public  organiza¬ 
tions  to  help  finance  research  and  demonstration  projects  designed  to 
solve  vocational  rehabilitation  problems  of  nation-wide  significance. 
Chairman  is  Miss  Mary  E.  Switzer,  Director  of  HEW's  Office  of  Vo¬ 
cational  Rehabilitation. 
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Homemaking  Instruction.  Joint  action  by  State  education  and  wel¬ 
fare  agencies  to  provide  instruction  in  homemaking  skills  to  low-income 
families  was  called  for  recently  by  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Family  Services. 

In  a  publication  called  "Improving  Home  and  Family  Living  Among 
Low- Income  Families,"  the  Bureau  proposes  that  State  welfare  depart¬ 
ments  in  cooperation  with  education  agencies  begin  pilot  projects  in  lo¬ 
calities  where  the  need  is  most  acute.  It  suggests  that  teachers,  if  not 
available  from  school  staffs,  may  be  recruited  among  homemakers  who 
are  qualified  home  economics  teachers  willing  to  work  part  or  full  time. 

It  is  anticipated,  according  to  the  Bureau  of  Family  Services,  that 
the  booklet  will  be  used  in  connection  with  efforts  of  a  task  force  recently 
named  by  Abraham  Ribicoff,  Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel¬ 
fare,  and  Robert  C.  Weaver,  Administrator  of  the  Housing  and  Home 
Finance  Agency.  The  task  force  will  promote  health  and  welfare  ser¬ 
vices  in  public  housing  projects. 

Women  Organize  for  Handicapped.  The  following  is  reprinted 
from  PERFORMANCE,  the  journal  of  the  President's  Committee  on 
Employment  of  the  Handicapped; 

"Maj.  Gen.  Melvin  J,  Maas,  USMCR  Ret.  ,  Chairman  of  the  Pres¬ 
ident's  Committee,  has  announced  the  appointment  of  Dr.  Dorothy  C. 
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Stratton,  of  New  York  City,  as  Chairman  of  a  new  Women's  Committee 
to  promote  employment  opportunities  for  the  handicapped. 

"Dr.  Stratton  has  been  an  active  member  of  the  President's  Com¬ 
mittee  for  some  time.  She  was  formerly  National  Executive  Director  of 
the  Girl  Scouts  of  the  U.  S.  A.  and  was  Director  of  the  U.  S.  Coast  Guard's 
Women's  Reserve  during  World  War  II. 

"General  Maas  has  also  named  Miss  Chloe  Gifford,  Director  of 
Special  Activities  of  the  University  of  Kentucky,  Lexington,  Kentucky, 
and  Past  President  of  the  General  Federation  of  Women's  Clubs,  as 
Vice  Chairman. 

"The  objective  of  this  new  committee  will  be  to  utilize  the  talents 
of  women  and  women's  organizations  to  carry  out  programs  and  projects 
which  help  handicapped  to  get  jobs  and  to  gain  employer  acceptance  of 
these  workers. 

"Dr.  Stratton  and  Miss  Gifford  will  work  with  Community  and  Gov¬ 
ernors'  Committees;  Federal,  State,  municipal,  and  private  agencies, 
and  other  organizations  concerned  with  the  handicapped. 

"General  Maas  said:  'Creating  an  employment  climate  for  handi¬ 
capped  people  requires  the  cooperation  of  professionals  and  volunteers 
in  every  community  of  the  country.  I  feel  that  Dr.  Stratton,  with  her 
unique  experience  in  working  with  national  organizations  as  a  profes¬ 
sional,  and  Miss  Gifford's  experience  as  president  of  the  largest  wom¬ 
en's  organization  in  the  country  will  bring  together  the  best  talents  of 
women's  groups  in  combating  this  problem.  '  " 


State  Launches  Rehab.  Project.  (The  following  item  is  reprinted 
from  the  bulletin  From  the  State  Capitals.  ) 

Connecticut:  A  program  of  rehabilitation  and  general  re-education 
of  families  on  relief  is  being  launched  by  the  Connecticut  State  Welfare 
Department. 

Although  scheduled  to  start  in  the  department's  Central  Connect¬ 
icut  District  No.  7,  the  project  is  expected  to  spread  so  that  the  entire 
welfare  system  will  be  oriented  to  rehabilitation  and  prevention  by  1965. 

The  project  "promises  to  be  the  most  dramatic  and  exciting  pro¬ 
gram  in  the  history  of  public  welfare  in  Connecticut,  "  State  Welfare 
Commissioner  Bernard  Shapiro  told  a  meeting  in  Meriden  of  public  and 
private  welfare  workers.  He  explained  it  will  work  this  way: 
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During  the  next  year,  officials  of  Community  Research  Associates, 
hired  by  the  department  to  set  up  the  new  program,  will  retrain  a  core 
group  of  state  welfare  social  workers  in  the  rehabilitation  and  problem 
prevention  system.  These  workers  then  will  go  to  district  welfare  offices 
to  train  others. 

In  the  same  period,  case  records  and  welfare  histories  of  every 
welfare  family  in  the  29  towns  served  by  the  District  7  office  will  be 
studied.  Each  family  will  be  classified  according  to  the  nature  of  its 
problem  and  the  degree  of  help  needed  to  put  it  back  on  its  own  economic 
feet.  The  district  has  4,  500  case  records. 

After  classification,  a  rehabilitation  plan  suited  to  the  family's 
needs  will  be  developed  and  carried  out  by  cooperating  private  and  pub¬ 
lic  agencies. 

Shapiro  said  the  federal  government  will  pay  at  least  50  per  cent 
of  the  $32,000  to  be  paid  Community  Research  Associates  for  setting 
up  the  changeover  from  "relief"  to  "rehabilitation"  in  the  State  Welfare 
Department.  The  federal  share  may  increase  to  75  per  cent  if  pending 
federal  legislation  is  enacted. 

If  other  pending  federal  legislation  is  enacted,  the  new  rehabili¬ 
tation  concept  may  allow  welfare  officials  to  keep  close  track  of  welfare 
families  when  their  cases  are  considered  closed, 

"Under  this  system,  "  Shapiro  said,  "public  welfare  becomes  as 
accountable  for  its  social  service  obligations  as  it  has  been  accountable 
for  the  administration  of  financial  assistance  to  eligible  needy  persons. 

The  state  is  interested  in  doing  more  than  giving  dependent  public 
assistance  families  cash  assistance.  When  marital  discord,  ill  health 
(physical  or  emotional),  delinquency,  crime,  alcohol,  illegitimacy,  or 
other  behavior  problems  have  caused  a  breakdown  in  the  family's  finan¬ 
cial  and  social  conditions,  we  want  to  help  the  family  find  the  reasons 
which  have  caused  this  breakdown  and  wherever  possible,  to  find  a  so¬ 
lution.  " 
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Grants  Aid  Social  Security.  Nine  grants  amounting  to  $256,  206 
were  awarded  during  April  and  May  for  research  in  the  field  of  social 
security,  Commissioner  of  Social  Security  Robert  M.  Ball  announced 
recently.  The  grants  were  made  under  the  Cooperative  Research  and 
Demonstration  Grant  Program  of  the  Social  Security  Administration. 
Four  of  the  awards  are  in  support  of  new  projects.  Five  are  for  the 
continuation  of  projects  begun  in  1961. 
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Eight  States  are  represented  by  these  grants  which  are  the  final 
awards  from  the  1962  budget  of  $700,000  for  the  program. 

"We  are  gratified  at  the  response  which  the  Cooperative  Research 
Program  enjoyed  during  its  first  two  years,  "  said  Commissioner  Ball. 
"The  twelve  new  grants  and  eleven  continuation  grants  made  this  year  to 
educational  and  non-profit  institutions  will  give  us  new  leads  in  finding 
more  effective  ways  to  deal  with  dependency  and  poverty.  " 
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KLETZING  ELECTED  PRESIDENT  OF  NFB 


Russell  Kletzing,  of  Sacramento,  California,  was  unanimously 
elected  president  of  the  National  Federation  of  the  Blind  at  the  organiza¬ 
tion's  annual  July  convention  in  Detroit. 

Kletzing,  a  senior  attorney  with  the  California  State  Department 
of  Water  Resources,  has  served  as  secretary  of  the  NFB  for  the  past  two 
years  and  was  previously  a  member  of  its  executive  committee.  He  suc¬ 
ceeds  Perry  Sundquist,  retiring  president,  who  declined  to  seek  renomin¬ 
ation. 


The  new  chief  executive  brings  to  his  office  an  outstanding  record 
of  leadership  and  constructive  service  in  the  organized  blind  movement. 

He  was  for  three  years  president  of  the  California  Council  of  the  Blind, 
having  been  re-elected  unanimously  after  first  assuming  the  position  in 
1959.  Some  years  earlier  he  was  named  chairman  of  the  (Council's?) 
Educational  Policy  Committee,  which  produced  under  his  direction  an  ex¬ 
ceptionally  authoritative  report  on  the  education  of  sightless  children.  At 
the  same  time  he  became  co-chairman  of  the  national  conference  on  the 
education  of  blind  children. 

The  year  1959  marked  a  high  point  in  Kletzing's  career.  In  that 
year  he  became  First  Vice  President  of  the  California  Council  (and  sub¬ 
sequently  its  president);  while  the  National  Federation  not  only  elected 
him  to  its  executive  committee  but  made  him  chairman  of  both  its  consti¬ 
tutional  committee  and  its  subcommittee  on  budget  and  finance.  Since 
January  1962  he  maintains  an  active  role  as  executive  secretary  and  gen¬ 
eral  counsel  of  the  state  organization,  which  is  an  affiliate  of  the  National 
F  ederation. 

Among  Kletzing's  many  current  projects  in  his  home  state  is  a 
campaign  to  "sell"  business  and  professional  groups  on  the  merits  of  the 
braille  telephone  switchboard.  In  an  effort  to  broaden  this  field  of  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  the  blind,  he  has  given  talks  and  demonstrations  before  such 
community  service  clubs  as  Rotary,  Kiwanis,  Twenty- Thirty,  and  the 
Junior  Chamber  of  Commerce. 

For  such  voluntary  undertakings  as  these,  as  well  as  for  his  other 
accomplishments  as  a  leader  of  the  blind,  Kletzing  was  recently  nominated 
for  the  famed  Lane  Bryant  Award,  presented  annually  for  outstanding  indi¬ 
vidual  contribution  to  community  and  national  betterment. 

Born  in  Chicago  in  1925,  Kletzing  was  totally  blinded  by  retino¬ 
blastoma  at  the  age  of  one.  After  eight  years  at  the  California  School 
for  the  Blind  in  Berkeley,  he  attended  Oakland's  University  High  School, 
where  he  was  awarded  the  scholarship  cup  upon  graduation  in  1942.  Shortly 
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thereafter  he  enrolled  at  the  University  of  California's  Berkeley  campus, 
majoring  in  chemistry  and  graduating  cum  laude  in  1945  after  compiling 
a  brilliant  academic  record.  While  winning  the  Scaife  scholarship  and 
being  elected  to  Phi  Beta  Kappa  in  his  junior  year,  he  managed  to  find 
time  to  take  a  leadership  role  in  a  variety  of  student  activities  including 
varsity  debate,  membership  in  the  Associated  Students'  Executive  Com¬ 
mittee,  presidency  of  the  Student  YMCA  and  presidency  of  the  Honor  Stu¬ 
dents  Association. 

Immediately  following  his  graduation  from  the  university,  Kletzing 
found  employment  as  a  social  worker  at  the  Poston  Relocation  Center 
(harboring  Japanese-  Americans  relocated  as  a  wartime  security  mea¬ 
sure),  where  he  remained  until  the  center  was  closed.  He  then  went  on 
to  law  school  --  first  to  the  University  of  Chicago  for  one  year,  next  to 
the  University  of  California  for  two  years  culminating  in  the  law  degree 
in  1949.  While  a  law  student,  he  published  several  authoritative  articles 
in  legal  journals,  concentrating  on  labor  law  and  taxation. 

In  1950  Kletzing  joined  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Reclamation 
as  an  attorney,  where  he  remained  for  the  next  seven  years.  Subse¬ 
quently  he  transferred  to  the  state  department  of  water  resources,  and 
in  1959  was  promoted  to  the  position  of  senior  attorney. 

Kletzing  married  Ruth  Staples  in  December,  1954.  The  couple 
have  a  son,  Craig,  now  four  years  old. 

Other  NFB  Elections 


The  1962  convention  of  the  National  Federation  of  the  Blind  at  its 
July  meeting  also  elected  a  full  slate  of  officers  and  several  new  board 
members  to  accompany  its  new  president. 

The  officers  now  are:  First  Vice  President,  Kenneth  Jernigan, 
Iowa;  Second  Vice  President,  Don  Capps,  South  Carolina;  Secretary, 
Eulassee  Hardenburgh,  Alabama,  and  Treasurer,  Franklin  Van  Vliet, 
New  Hampshire. 

Newly  elected  to  the  executive  committee  were  Audrey  Bascom, 
Nevada;  Stanley  Oliver,  Michigan,  and  Perry  Sundquist,  California. 

Bill  Hogan  of  Connecticut  was  re-elected  to  his  seat.  Other  members 
of  the  board  whose  terms  carry  over  are  Anita  O'Shea,  Massachusetts; 
Tom  Moody,  Texas;  Frank  Lugiano,  Pennsylvania,  and  Harold  Reagan, 
Kentucky. 


PRESIDENT  KENNEDY  SIGNS  PUBLIC  WELFARE  BILL 

President  Kennedy  on  July  25  officially  signed  into  law  the  Public 
Welfare  Amendments  of  1962  (H.  R.  10606).  The  bill,  which  had  origin- 
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ated  in  the  House,  was  passed  by  the  Senate  in  amended  form  on  July  17 
and  approved  the  following  day,  with  further  amendments,  by  the  joint 
conference  committee  of  the  House  and  Senate. 

As  finally  enacted,  the  new  welfare  measure  retains  the  Senate- 
added  provision  for  extra  exemptions  of  income  and  resources  (over  and 
above  the  $85  allowance  already  in  the  law)  in  the  case  of  a  blind  recip¬ 
ient  who  has  an  approved  plan  for  self-support.  The  increased  exemp¬ 
tion,  limited  to  a  12-month  period,  embraces  whatever  amounts  of  in¬ 
come  and  resources  may  be  considered  necessary  for  the  fulfillment  of 
the  individual  plan.  (For  details  on  this  and  other  provisions,  see  "Sen¬ 
ate  Committee  Reports  on  Welfare  Bill,"  THE  BLIND  AMERICAN,  June 
1962. ) 


The  legislation  also  contains  the  bill's  original  provision  increas¬ 
ing  the  federal  share  of  aid  to  the  blind  (as  well  as  to  the  aged  and  the  dis¬ 
abled)  to  twenty-nine  thirty- fifths  of  the  first  $35  of  the  average  monthly 
payment  per  recipient  --  as  opposed  to  the  present  4/5  of  the  first  $31  -- 
and  raising  the  federal  maximum  for  matching  from  $66  to  $70. 

However,  the  proposal  of  the  House  bill  which  would  have  made 
increases  effective  July  1,  1962,  has  been  dropped  in  favor  of  a  Senate 
amendment  putting  them  into  effect  October  1,  1962.  The  measure  now 
continues  the  $31  and  $66  figures  of  existing  law  until  September  30  of 
this  year,  when  the  new  formula  will  become  effective. 

The  mixture  of  positive  and  negative  ingredients  which  character¬ 
ized  the  Administration's  public  welfare  bill  at  the  outset  of  its  congres¬ 
sional  career  has  been  stirred,  strained  and  occasionally  brought  to  a 
boil  over  the  intervening  months  --  but  the  final  product  still  retains  its 
peculiar  sweet-and-  sour  flavor . 

Thus,  on  the  sweet  side,  the  legislation  provides  all  recipients 
of  public  assistance  with  incentives  for  employment  through  the  consid¬ 
eration  of  "any  expenses  reasonably  attributable  to  the  earning  of  in¬ 
come,"  and  under  ADC  authorizes  the  setting  aside  of  earned  income  in 
whole  or  in  part  to  meet  future  needs  of  dependent  children. 

But  distinctly  on  the  sour  side  is  the  enactment  of  the  medieval 
work- relief  principle  in  ADC  as  contained  in  federal  authorization  for 
community  work  and  training  programs.  (For  discussion  of  this,  see 
THE  BLIND  AMERICAN,  February  1962.) 

Still  more  disastrous  in  its  potential  consequences  is  the  new 
Title  XVI,  inaugurating  an  optional  category  lumping  together  aid  to 
the  blind,  aged,  and  disabled.  The  requirements  of  the  joint  category 
are  thrown  into  further  confusion  by  virtue  of  a  last-minute  amendment 
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which  makes  it  unclear  whether  blind  recipients  will  receive  the  exist¬ 
ing  $85  per  month  exemption  of  income  or  will  be  limited  to  a  more  re¬ 
strictive  exemption  permitting  the  agency  to  disregard  not  more  than  the 
first  $10  of  the  first  $50  per  month  of  earned  income  plus  one-half  of  the 
remainder. 

Neither  the  bill  as  enacted  nor  the  report  of  the  conference  com¬ 
mittee  does  anything  to  enforce  the  expectation  of  the  House  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  that  the  $4.  20  per  month  increase  in  the  grant  will  be 
passed  on  to  recipients  rather  than  absorbed  by  the  states.  It  is  now  up 
to  organizations  of  the  blind  (and  other  client  groups)  within  the  states 
to  make  known  their  rights  and  demands  in  this  matter  to  their  respect¬ 
ive  legislatures.  (The  warning  of  the  Republican  members  of  the  Ways 
and  Means  Committee,  issued  last  March,  is  still  pertinent.  In  stating 
their  minority  views,  they  maintained  that  the  additional  money  "goes  to 
the  state,  not  to  the  welfare  recipient,  "  and  therefore  that  there  is  "no 
assurance  that  the  benefits  of  a  single  beneficiary  under  any  of  these  pro¬ 
grams  will  be  increased  one  cent.") 

Another  defeat  for  recipients  of  public  assistance  is  set  forth  in 
the  decision  to  retain  existing  residence  requirements  --  after  a  brief 
and  hopeful  moment  this  summer  when  it  appeared  that  Congress  might 
heed  the  nearly  unanimous  opinion  of  social  welfare  groups  that  such 
restrictions  on  eligibility  should  be  eliminated  or  drastically  reduced. 

Under  the  bill  as  adopted,  states  are  no  longer  required  (as  they 
were  in  the  House  version)  to  provide  certain  minimum  rehabilitation 
services  of  self-support  or  self-care  as  a  condition  of  federal  partici¬ 
pation.  But  the  same  effect  appears  to  have  been  achieved  indirectly 
through  language  which  makes  the  provision  of  such  services  a  pre¬ 
requisite  of  state  entitlement  to  federal  matching  of  administrative  ex¬ 
penses  at  the  newly  increased  rate  (75  percent).  Where  these  services 
are  not  furnished,  the  state  will  receive  only  25  percent  federal  match¬ 
ing  for  the  category  involved. 

Perhaps  the  most  clear-cut  achievement  of  the  present  legisla¬ 
tion,  from  the  standpoint  of  the  organized  blind,  is  its  permanent  accept¬ 
ance  of  the  separate  Missouri  and  Pennsylvania  assistance  programs. 
This  victory  caps  a  long  and  virtually  single-handed  struggle  by  the 
National  Federation  of  the  Blind  against  the  concerted  opposition  of 
public  officials  and  private  agencies  alike. 


NATIONAL  FEDERATION  CHALLENGES  WORLD  COUNCIL 

An  official  challenge  to  the  World  Council  for  the  Welfare  of  the 
Blind  to  reconsider  a  decision  barring  the  National  Federation  of  the 
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Blind  from,  its  seat  on  the  WCWB  executive  committee  was  issued  in  July 
by  the  national  convention  of  the  NFB. 

The  nationwide  organization  of  blind  people,  in  its  annual  meeting 
held  this  year  at  Detroit,  voted  unanimous  approval  of  three  separate 
resolutions  denouncing  the  action  of  the  World  Council  leadership,  calling 
on  the  Council  to  set  its  international  house  in  order  by  reversing  its 
closed-door  policy  at  executive  committee  meetings,  and  urging  creation 
of  a  new  world  organization  to  be  genuinely  representative  of  blind  people 
themselves.  (The  three  resolutions  are  reproduced  below.  ) 

At  the  same  time  the  NFB's  delegate  to  the  World  Council,  Dr. 
Jacobus  tenBroek,  dispatched  a  letter  to  Council  President  E.  A.  Baker 
making  formal  request  "that  the  Executive  Committee  at  its  forthcoming 
meeting  in  Hanover  place  upon  the  agenda  the  item  of  the  right  of  the 
National  Federation  of  the  Blind  to  a  seat  upon  the  Executive  Committee.  " 
(The  full  text  of  Dr.  tenBroek1  s  letter  also  appears  below.  ) 

The  controversy  between  the  NFB  and  the  WCWB  was  triggered 
last  spring  by  a  "postal  ballot"  sent  to  North  American  delegates  by 
Council  President  Baker  intended  to  fill  two  alleged  vacancies  on  the 
executive  committee  --  one  of  which  was  assertedly  the  result  of  the 
NFB's  removal  and  replacement  of  its  delegate.  (For  details  see  THE 
BLIND  AMERICAN,  May  1962  and  June  1962.) 

The  purported  election  was  thereupon  challenged  by  NFB  officers 
as  constitutionally  invalid  and  improper,  but  their  appeal  for  reinstate¬ 
ment  on  the  executive  committee  was  subsequently  rejected  in  commun¬ 
ications  from  President  Baker  and  the  self-styled  "titular  leader"  of  the 
American  delegation,  M.  Robert  Barnett  (who  is  also  executive  director 
of  the  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind.  ) 

In  the  latest  round  of  correspondence,  Barnett  wrote  to  Dr.  tenBroek 
on  June  28  reiterating  his  rejection  of  the  NFB's  demand  for  a  review  of 
the  dispute  by  the  WCWB  executive  committee.  His  letter  stated  in  part: 

"I  can  only  ask  you  again  to  consider  that  this  question  is  not  within  the 
realm  of  the  WCWB  Executive  Committee  to  resolve  .  .  .  .  I  do  not  be¬ 
lieve  that  the  President  or  other  officers  will  rule  otherwise  even  if  I  do 
formally  present  your  request  as  one  member  of  our  delegation.  Never¬ 
theless,  those  key  individuals  have  received  all  of  your  correspondence 
and  are  receiving  a  copy  of  this  response.  If  they  are  disposed  to  make 
time  available  for  you  to  argue  this  point  further,  I  am  sure  that  they  will 
let  us  all  know.  " 

Barnett's  letter  concluded  with  the  following  comment:  "I  believe 
it  is  clear,  however,  that  the  American  delegation  cannot  assure  you  of 
an  opportunity  to  debate  your  several  arguments  before  an  official  ses- 
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sion  of  the  WCWB  Executive  Committee.  You  still  are  at  liberty  to  re¬ 
quest  invitation  to  address  the  group  by  writing  directly  to  President 
Baker  or  Secretary-General  Jarvis.  They  will  doubtless  present  your 
request  to  the  Executive  Committee  at  its  opening  meeting  and  will  let 
you  know  whether  it  has  been  granted.  I  sincerely  and  personally  ask 
you  to  consider,  however,  that  you  may  be  doing  irrevocable  damage 
to  our  own  national  relationships  and  creating  unnecessary  disturbance 
by  demanding  such  an  opportunity.  " 

In  his  reply  to  Barnett,  dated  July  8,  Dr.  tenBroek  wrote:  "I 
share  your  belief  that  there  is  some  merit  in  what  is  by  now  an  agency 
platitude  that  those  of  us  who  speak  for  organizations  of  the  blind  'serve' 
the  blind  'best  by  attempting  to  put  your  influence  into  our  sincere  efforts 
to  cement  all  of  our  progressive  and  competent  bodies  into  some  really 
effective  harmony,  particularly  with  respect  to  our  international  relation¬ 
ships.  ' 


"But  can  you  really  describe  as  'progressive  and  competent  bodies' 
representative  organizations  for  the  welfare  of  the  blind  which  strip  the 
blind  of  representation  and  which  transact  their  public  business  in  closed 
and  secret  meetings?"  Dr.  tenBroek  continued.  "Moreover,  can  you  really 
characterize  those  who  assert  the  right  of  the  blind  to  representation  in 
such  bodies  and  who  urge  open  and  public  meetings  in  the  transaction  of 
the  public's  business  as  doing  'irrevocable  damage  to  our  own  national  re¬ 
lationships  and  creating  unnecessary  disturbance'?" 

Text  of  tenBroek  Letter 


Dr.  tenBroek's  letter  of  July  8  to  World  Council  President  Baker 

follows: 

Dear  President  Baker: 

This  letter  is  intended  to  clarify  the  positions  of  the  National  Fed¬ 
eration  of  the  Blind  in  our  recent  correspondence  and  to  reiterate  a  num¬ 
ber  of  requests. 

In  your  letter  to  President  Sundquist  you  indicated  that  further 
discussion  of  the  topic  under  review  should  be  conducted  with  Mr.  Barnett. 
In  Mr.  Barnett's  most  recent  letter  to  me,  he  says  that  formal  request 
should  be  addressed  to  you. 

h 

May  I  therefore  formally  ask  in  my  official  capacity  as  a  United 
States  delegate  to  the  WCWB  that  the  Executive  Committee  at  its  forth¬ 
coming  meeting  in  Hanover  place  upon  the  agenda  the  item  of  the  right 
of  the  National  Federation  of  the  Blind  to  a  seat  upon  the  Executive  Com¬ 
mittee. 
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The  position  of  the  Federation  is  that  its  representative  was  reg¬ 
ularly  elected  to  a  full  term  upon  the  Executive  Committee  at  the  1959 
meeting  of  the  Assembly.  The  Federation  has  not  vacated  its  seat  and 
does  not  desire  to  do  so.  There  being  no  vacancy,  a  purported  election 
to  fill  one,  however  conducted,  is  null  and  void.  While  the  President 
of  the  World  Council  might  make  an  iniJial  decision  as  the  existence  of 
a  vacancy  upon  the  Executive  Committee,  any  final  determination  must 
rest  with  the  Executive  Committee  itself,  perhaps  with  a  power  of  re¬ 
view  in  the  world  assembly  and  the  French  courts. 

I  should  suppose  that  as  a  matter  of  course  the  Federation  would 
receive  due  notice  and  would  be  given  a  normal  opportunity  of  represen¬ 
tation  in  any  discussion  by  the  Executive  Committee  as  to:  a)  the  pro¬ 
priety  and  legality  of  placing  such  an  item  upon  the  agenda;  and  b)  the 
determination  to  be  made  upon  the  merits  of  the  issue  once  the  item  is 
upon  the  agenda.  Though  I  am  presently  away  from  my  headquarters, 
such  notice  sent  to  me  there  would  be  communicated  to  me. 

I  should  like  next  to  ask,  again  in  formal  fashion,  and  in  my 
capacity  as  an  official  United  States  delegate  to  the  WCWB,  that  the 
Executive  Committee  at  its  forthcoming  meeting  in  Hanover  review  and 
reconsider  its  policy  of  closed  meetings.  In  our  view,  the  meetings 
of  the  Executive  Committee  should  be  open  and  public  both  with  respect 
to  all  delegates  to  the  World  Council  and  to  the  public  generally.  While 
exceptions  to  this  procedure  may  be  justified,  specific  justification 
should  be  produced  on  each  occasion  and  tolerated  only  in  rare  circum¬ 
stances. 


May  Therewith  communicate  to  you  three  relevant  resolutions 
unanimously  adopted  by  the  recent  national  convention  of  my  organiza¬ 
tion. 


Yours  sincerely, 
(signed)  Jacobus  tenBroek 

NFB  Resolutions  on  World  Council 


The  text  of  the  three  resolutions  passed  by  the  NFB  convention 
bearing  on  its  dispute  with  the  World  Council  follow: 

Whereas  the  Constitution  of  the  World  Council  for  the  Welfare  of 
the  Blind  provides  that  its  membership  shall  consist  of  three  classes  of 
members:  1)  individual  members;  Z)  representative  members;  and  3) 
associate  and  honorary  members;  and 

Whereas  one  of  the  representative  members  of  the  six  selected  by 
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organizations  and  agencies  of  the  blind  in  the  United  States  is  selected  by 
the  National  Federation  of  the  Blind,  and 

Whereas  the  National  Federation  of  the  Blind  also  holds  a  seat  on 
the  Executive  Committee  of  the  World  Council  for  the  Welfare  of  the  Blind 
by  virtue  of  the  election  of  its  delegate  pursuant  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
World  Council,  and 

Whereas  the  President  of  the  World  Council,  acting  in  collaboration 
with  some  of  the  United  States  delegates,  has  declared  an  intention  to 
exclude  the  representative  of  the  National  Federation  of  the  Blind  from  his 
rightful  seat  upon  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  World  Council  for  the 
Welfare  of  the  Blind  and  in  implementation  of  that  intention  has  distri¬ 
buted  ballots  and  purported  to  conduct  an  election  to  fill  the  seat  now  oc¬ 
cupied  by  the  Federation  on  the  Executive  Committee,  and 

Whereas  all  of  this  has  been  done  in  flagrant  violation  of  the  consti¬ 
tution  of  the  WCWB,  well  established  principles  of  international  organi¬ 
zation  and  of  principles  of  representative  and  democratic  institutions, 
and 


Whereas  the  President  of  the  National  Federation  of  the  Blind  has 
protested  this  unconstitutional  action  and  has  requested  that  the  issue  of 
its  right  to  its  seat  on  the  Executive  Committee  be  placed  on  the  agenda 
of  the  forthcoming  meeting  of  the  Executive  Committee 

NOW  THEREFORE  BE  IT  RESOLVED  by  the  National  Federation 
of  the  Blind  in  convention  assembled  at  the  Statler  Hotel  in  Detroit,  Mich¬ 
igan  this  day  of  July,  1962,  that  we  reject  and  denounce  the  uncon¬ 

stitutional,  illegal,  and  improper  actions  and  intentions  of  the  President 
of  the  WCWB  in  attempting  to  strip  the  Federation  of  its  lawful  and  proper 
seat  upon  the  Executive  Committee  of  WCWB.  We  commend  our  Presi¬ 
dent  for  his  actions  in  the  premises  and  instruct  him,  our  delegate  to 
the  WCWB,  and  our  Executive  Committee,  to  do  all  in  their  power  to  re¬ 
verse  the  actions  of  the  President  of  the  WCWB  and  to  maintain  and  en¬ 
force  our  right  to  a  seat  upon  the  Executive  Committee.  We  particularly 
instruct  our  officers  and  delegate  to  demand  that  the  right  of  the  NFB 
to  its  seat  upon  the  Executive  Committee  be  finally  determined  by  the 
Executive  Committee  itself  and  to  take  all  necessary  steps  and  conduct 
all  necessary  negotiations  to  that  end. 


Whereas  it  is  an  important  principle  of  democracy  that  the  pub¬ 
lic  business  be  publicly  conducted  and, 

Whereas  in  accordance  with  this  principle  the  practice  of  govern¬ 
ment,  of  quasi-public  bodies,  and  of  private  organizations  conducting 
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business  which  is  public  in  nature,  increasingly  eschew  secret  or  closed 
meetings,  and 

Whereas  Mr.  M.  Robert  Barnett,  describing  himself  as  titular 
leader  of  the  United  States  delegation  to  the  WCWB,  has  informed  our 
delegate  that,  as  a  matter  of  principle,  the  meetings  of  the  Executive 
Committee  of  the  WCWB  are  closed  and  secret  not  only  to  the  general 
public  but  also  even  to  duly  selected  representative  members  of  the 
WCWB, 


NOW  THEREFORE  BE  IT  RESOLVED  by  the  National  Federation 
of  the  Blind  in  convention  assembled  at  the  Statler  Hotel  in  Detroit,  Mich¬ 
igan,  this _ 2  day  of  July,  1962,  that  if  this  information  is  actually 

correct  we  urgently  request  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  WCWB  to 
review  and  reconsider  its  policy  in  this  regard.  We  confirm  the  action 
of  our  delegate  to  the  WCWB  and  our  representative  upon  the  Executive 
Committee  of  the  WCWB  in  seeking  to  have  this  topic  placed  upon  the 
agenda  of  the  forthcoming  WCWB  Executive  Committee  meeting  in  Han¬ 
over,  Germany.  We  direct  him  to  take  all  necessary  and  proper  steps 
to  achieve  this  object  and  to  secure  an  affirmative  vote  if  th.e  item  is 
placed  upon  the  agenda. 

We  express  our  belief  that  all  agencies  for  the  blind  should  conduct 
their  business  in  an  open  and  democratic  fashion. 

*  #  * 

Whereas  the  Blind  people  of  the  world  at  present  have  no  effect¬ 
ive  world  agency  or  instrumentality  through  which  they  may  represent 
themselves  or  take  effective  collective  action  for  the  improvement  of  their 
lot,  the  discussion  of  their  experiences  and  the  formulation  of  solutions 
to  their  problems, 

Whereas  the  World  Council  for  the  Welfare  of  the  Blind  is  dom¬ 
inated  by  agencies  for  the  blind  rather  than  representatives  of  organiza¬ 
tions  of  the  blind  and  is  in  any  event  largely  ineffective  and  inactive, 

Whereas  even  that  minimal  and  inequitable  representation  pos¬ 
sessed  by  the  blind  of  the  United  States  in  the  World  Council  for  the  Wel¬ 
fare  of  the  Blind  and  upon  its  Executive  Committee  seems  about  to  be 
further  curtailed  by  improper  and  unconstitutional  actions  of  the  officials 
of  the  WCWB, 

NOW  THEREFORE  BE  IT  RESOLVED  by  the  National  Federation 
of  the  Blind  in  convention  assembled  at  the  Statler  Hotel  in  Detroit,  Mich¬ 
igan,  this  7  day  of  July,  1962,  that  we  herewith  declare  the  urgent 

desirability  and  imperative  necessity  of  a  world  organization  of  the  blind 
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people  themselves  for  purposes  of  self-expression  and  self-improvement. 
We  declare  it  as  our  policy  henceforth  to  encourage  and  stimulate  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  such  an  organization.  We  instruct  our  President,  our  dele¬ 
gate  to  the  WCWB,  and  our  Executive  Committee,  to  take  all  such  actions 
in  such  manner  and  in  such  times  as  seems  to  them  most  meet  and  feas¬ 
ible  and  supported  by  such  resources  as  are  available  to  bring  about  the 
establishment  of  such  an  organization. 


DR.  ISABELLE  GRANT:  RETIREMENT  AND  COMMENCEMENT 

By  Anthony  G.  Mannino 

(Editor's  note:  Mr.  Mannino  is  Executive  Secretary  of  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Brotherhood  for  the  Blind  and  a  frequent  contributor  t6  these  col¬ 
umns.  ) 


On  Friday,  June  15,  1962,  after  thirty-five  years  of  service  in 
the  Los  Angeles  City  Schools,  Dr.  Isabelle  L.  D.  Grant  --  world-known 
blind  teacher,  executive  officer  of  the  California  Council  of  the  Blind 
and  honorary  board  member  of  the  National  Federation  of  the  Blind  -- 
joined  the  honored  ranks  of  retired  teachers. 

Starting  with  her  initial  assignment  as  an  English  and  foreign 
language  teacher  at  San  Pedro  High  School  in  1927,  Dr.  Grant's  career 
spanned  the  many  phases  of  education.  At  the  same  time  she  has  also 
been  a  constantly  enthusiastic  participant  in  civic  affairs  and  projects, 
especially  those  related  to  the  field  of  education  and  programs  for  chil¬ 
dren.  These  have  been  years  of  distinguished  achievements  too  num¬ 
erous  to  list  in  this  brief  report.  Teacher,  counselor,  vice-principal 
and  resource  teacher,  she  fulfilled  the  responsibilities  in  each  of  these 
positions  with  the  spirit  of  a  truly  dedicated  educator. 

The  many  social  functions  held  by  colleagues  and  friends  honoring 
Dr.  Grant  during  the  past  month  have  all  been  climaxed  by  sincere  ex¬ 
pressions  of  praise  and  appreciation  for  the  accomplishments  of  this 
dynamic  teacher.  Although  she  insists  she  does  not  deserve  the  honors 
and  credits  given  her,  the  record  of  her  career  in  the  school  system 
and  in  the  field  of  education  for  the  blind  speaks  volumes  in  her  behalf. 

With  retirement  from  public  school  teaching  a  reality,  Dr.  Grant 
revealed  the  commencement  of  another  vital  and  far-reaching  venture 
in  the  education  of  blind  children  to  which  she  is  now  going  to  devote  the 
next  few  months. 

The  Los  Angeles  County  Club  of  Adult  Blind,  at  its  June  meeting, 
celebrated  the  retirement  of  Dr.  Grant.  Without  warning,  she  found 
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herself  to  be  both  honored  member  and  guest  speaker.  As  a  token  of 
its  boundless  regard  for  her,  the  organization  presented  her  with  a  port¬ 
able  transistor  tape  recorder.  Then,  while  introducing  Dr.  Grant  to  the 
large  audience,  President  Emeritus  James  B.  Garfield  announced  that 
she  had  just  been  awarded  a  Fulbright  Scholarship  for  work  she  would 
be  doing  abroad.  Following  this,  Dr.  Grant  addressed  the  more  than 
one  hundred  members  and  friends.  After  explaining  that  she  was  leaving 
again  to  continue  the  work  she  had  started  in  West  Pakistan,  she  outlined 
her  plans  for  the  future.  She  would  first  attend  the  National  Federation 
of  the  Blind  convention  in  Detroit  and  then  on  to  Washington,  D.  C.  From 
there  she  will  board  a  plane  for  England.  She  hopes  to  spend  some  time 
with  a  sister  and  brother  in  Scotland.  In  early  August  she  will  journey 
to  Hanover,  Germany,  to  attend  the  meeting  of  the  World  Council  for  the 
Welfare  of  the  Blind.  When  this  meeting  adjourns  she  will  then  leave 
for  Karachi,  West  Pakistan.  Her  project  there  has  been  approved  by 
the  U.  S.  State  Department  and  her  work  will  have  official  recognition 
and  co-operation  by  the  government  authorities  in  West  Pakistan. 

In  her  inspiring  talk,  Dr.  Grant  also  outlined  the  past  achievements 
of  the  California  Council  of  the  Blind  and  the  great  contribution  to  her  work 
made  by  the  joint  efforts  of  the  Council,  the  Los  Angeles  County  Club,  the 
Lions  International,  the  American  Brotherhood  for  the  Blind  and  some  affil¬ 
iates  of  the  National  Federation  of  the  Blind.  In  bidding  farewell,  she  voiced 
the  hope  that  this  timely  support  would  continue  to  grow  and  that  she  would 
strive  to  utilize  it  in  the  Pakistan  project.  She  pointed  out  that  there  is 
still  much  to  be  done  on  behalf  of  the  blind  here  in  our  own  area  and  country. 
Even  so,  she  feels  that  this  is  a  most  opportune  time  to  lend  ourselves  and 
our  efforts  to  the  blind  peoples  in  other  countries,  to  aid  them  in  initiating 
adequate  educational  programs  for  blind  children  and  adults.  This  effort 
should  be  made  with  the  ultimate  goal  of  having  educational  opportunities 
for  the  blind  everywhere  in  the  world  comparable  to  those  being  achieved 
in  the  United  States. 


NO  TEARS  FOR  RIBICOFF 

Abraham  A.  Ribicoff,  the  first  man  to  join  President  Kennedy's 
Cabinet  and  the  first  to  leave,  made  his  exit  from  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education  and  Welfare  early  in  June  amid  an  atmosphere  marked 
conspicuously  more  by  relief  than  by  regret. 

His  successor  in  the  Cabinet  post  --  which  carries  responsibil¬ 
ity  for  federal  programs  of  public  assistance  and  vocational  rehabilitation 
among  others  --  is  Anthony  J.  Celebrezze,  51,  veteran  mayor  of  Cleve¬ 
land,  Ohio. 
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The  general  reaction  of  Washington  circles,  official  and  unofficial, 
to  the  long-anticipated  resignation  of  the  HEW  Secretary  was  summed  up 
in  a  feature  story  published  in  mid- June  by  the  San  F rancisco  CHRONICLE 
under  the  headline:  "The  Unlamented  Farewell  of  Secretary  Ribicoff,  " 

The  article  bore  the  byline  of  the  newspaper's  Washington  correspondent, 
Richard  Reston. 

The  department  of  HEW  was  described  as  "a  tangled,  confused 
and  demoralized  administrative  situation."  The  newspaper  observed 
that  in  the  10  year  history  of  the  department  "the  administrative  chaos 
has  never  really  been  straightened  out,  "  but  added  that  "Ribicoff  appar¬ 
ently  made  little,  if  any,  effort  to  improve  the  situation.  " 

Recalling  that  Ribicoff' s  appointment  to  HEW  at  the  outset  of  the 
Kennedy  Administration  had  been  greeted  with  general  enthusiasm,  the 
CHRONICLE'S  correspondent  declared  that  "now,  even  among  his  friends, 
there  are  few  who  talk  gloomily  about  his  departure.  " 

"The  explanation  of  all  this  is  that  Ribicoff,  one  of  President 
Kennedy's  close  friends  and  early  supporters,  simply  was  not  interested, 
and  therefore,  ignored  the  administrative  burdens  of  the  huge  government 
agency. " 


He  was  said  to  have  made  this  clear  at  the  beginning  of  his  term, 
when  he  reportedly  "told  the  various  section  heads  ...  to  run  their 
affairs  as  they  saw  fit,  and  in  the  meantime,  he  would  handle  major  pieces 
of  legislation  both  on  Capitol  Hill  and  in  the  country.  "  The  only  trouble 
with  this  calculated  gamble,  the  article  concluded,  was  that  it  didn't  pay 
off. 

Whether  Ribicoff' s  successor  will  do  better  at  straightening  out 
the  confusion  in  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  remains  a  question  of 
immediate  concern  to  blind  Americans  --  as  well  as  to  many  millions 
of  other  men,  women  and  children  whose  health  and  welfare  is  intimately 
tied  to  the  programs  administered  by  the  federal  department. 

In  announcing  Celebrezze's  nomination,  President  Kennedy  said 
that  "Mayor  Celebrezze  brings  to  my  Cabinet  a  wealth  of  experience 
gained  from  having  worked  through  the  years  with  the  problems  of  people, 
particularly  those  in  the  areas  of  health,  education  and  welfare.  " 

The  Ohio  Italian- Ame  rican  was  first  elected  Mayor  of  Cleveland 
in  1953.  He  was  re-elected  in  1955,  1957,  and  1959,  and  in  1961  was 
returned  for  an  unprecedented  fifth  term.  The  mayor's  chief  source 
of  pride  reportedly  is  his  city's  slum  clearance  and  urban  renewal  pro¬ 
grams.  He  is  also  said  to  be  a  strong  civil  rights  advocate. 
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The  New  York  TIMES,  in  an  article  appraising  the  Kennedy  appoin¬ 
tee,  regarded  his  as  perfectly  fitting  the  "managerial"  pattern  of  the  pre¬ 
sent  Cabinet  --  which  it  termed  "a  collection  of  competent  and  industrial 
technicians,  with  certain  political  attributes.  "  The  paper  said  of  Cele- 
brezze:  "he  is  competent.  He  is  a  big  city  man.  He  is  immensely  indus¬ 
trious  and  knowledgeable  about  the  problems  of  health,  education  and  wel¬ 
fare  in  the  big  city.  " 

Observing  that  intense  public  interest  in  the  new  appointment  cen¬ 
ters  in  the  fact  that  the  most  controversial  legislation  on  the  President's 
priority  list  (such  as  aid  to  education  and  medical  care  for  the  aged)  is 
handled  by  HEW,  the  TIMES  article  described  Celebrezze  as  "a  pragmatic 
experienced  operator"  possessing  "almost  the  perfect  technical  and  po¬ 
litical  background"  to  wage  the  Administration's  battles  on  the  fronts  (or 
in  the  no-man' s- lands)  of  health,  education  and  welfare. 


NAGLE  HONORED  BY  FEDERATIONISTS 


John  F.  Nagle,  chief  of  the  Washington  office  of  the  National 
Federation  of  the  Blind,  was  the  subject  of  an  appreciative  resolution 
adopted  unanimously  and  enthusiastically  by  the  annual  convention  of 
the  National  Federation  of  the  Blind  on  July  7  at  Detroit. 

The  full  resolution  follows: 

"Whereas,  the  National  Federation  of  the  Blind  through  its  Pres¬ 
ident  and  its  officers,  desires  to  express  its  deep  appreciation,  its  sin¬ 
cere  thanks,  and  everlasting  gratitude  to  John  Nagle,  Chief  of  our  Wash¬ 
ington  Office,  for  his  dedicated  services  to  the  national  organization  and 
to  the  blind  of  our  nation,  and 

"Whereas,  by  his  duty  and  service  to  our  national  organization, 
John  Nagle,  participated  in  the  Third  Regional  National  Rehabilitation 
Association  Convention,  took  part  in  a  panel  discussion  on  vocational 
rehabilitation,  and  presented  testimony  to  the  House  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  in  support  of  HR-4222,  the  Administration's  health-care 
bill  introduced  by  Congressman  Cecil  R.  King,  of  California,  and 

"Whereas,  the  said  John  Nagle,  testified  before  the  Senate  Dis¬ 
trict  of  Columbia  Committee  in  support  of  proposals  to  allow  blind  voters 
the  right  to  have  persons  of  their  own  choosing  assist  them  in  the  voting 
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booth;  presented  testimony  to  the  House  Special  Subcommittee  on  Edu¬ 
cation  on  bills  concerned  with  amending  the  American  Printing  House 
Act;  independent  living  rehabilitation;  sheltered  workshop,  teachers  of 
the  deaf,  and  teachers  of  all  disability  categories,  and 

"Whereas,  John  Nagle's  N.  F.  B.  Curtis  Award  address  given  at 
the  banquet  of  our  Kansas  City  Convention  appeared  in  the  Congressional 
Record  with  an  introduction  by  Congressman  William  J.  Green  of  Penn¬ 
sylvania,  and 

"Whereas,  the  said  John  Nagle  presented  a  paper  on  the  meaning 
of  disability  to  the  individual  before  the  Conference  for  Coordinators  for 
Employment  of  the  Physically  Handicapped,  sponsored  by  the  U.  S.  Civil 
Service  Commission  copies  of  which  were  sent  to  all  coordinators  through¬ 
out  the  country,  and 

"Whereas,  the  said  John  Nagle,  by  his  untiring  efforts  and  de¬ 
votion  to  the  cause  of  the  National  Federation  of  the  Blind,  has  enhanced 
and  advanced  its  legislative  programs  to  protect  and  preserve  the  rights 
and  privileges  of  our  blind  people  already  acquired  and  that  may  be 
acquired; 

"Now,  Therefore  Be  It  Resolved  that  the  National  Federation  of 
the  Blind,  in  Convention  assembled,  in  Detroit,  Michigan,  July  4-7, 

1962,  hereby  expresses  its  deep  appreciation,  its  sincere  thanks,  and 
everlasting  gratitude  to  John  Nagle  for  his  untiring  efforts  and  deepest 
interest  in  promoting  the  social  and  economic  welfare  of  the  blind  through 
legislation; 

"Be  it  Further  Resolved  that  as  a  token  of  esteem  and  respect, 
the  name  of  John  Nagle  be  inscribed  in  the  records  of  the  National  Fed¬ 
eration  of  the  Blind,  with  the  title  of  'Friend  of  the  Blind.  '  " 


(Editor's  note:  Dr.  tenBroek,  president  of  the  American  Brother¬ 
hood  for  the  Blind  and  past  president  of  the  National  Federation  of  the 
Blind,  delivered  the  following  address  at  the  banquet  of  the  NFB's  July 
convention  in  Detroit. 
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WELFARE  OF  THE  BLIND:  PERILS  AND  PROSPECTS 
By  Professor  Jacobus  tenBroek 


"Welfare,  "  says  the  Oxford  Universal  Dictionary,  "is  the  state  or 
condition  of  doing  or  being  well.  " 

That  short  definition  may  not  cover  everything;  but  it  goes  straight 
to  the  heart  of  the  matter.  It  identifies  the  two  irreducible  objectives 
of  welfare  for  any  individual-- tho se  of  doing  well  and  being  well. 

The  first  points  to  a  social  and  economic  condition.  To  say  of  a 
man  that  he  is  "doing  well"  is  to  say  that  he  prospers- -that  he  is  accom¬ 
plishing  things  socially  and  economically.  The  second,  "being  well,  " 
describes  a  physical  and  mental  condition- -that  of  bodily  health  and 
emotional  equilibrium.  Personal  welfare  rests  on  both  of  these  condi¬ 
tions.  So,  for  that  matter,  does  public  welfare. 

In  its  accent  on  relief  and  basic  security,  public  welfare  attends  to 
the  well-being  of  its  clients.  In  its  accent  on  rehabilitation,  on  self- 
support  and  self-care,  it  looks  toward  what  we  may  call  their  "well¬ 
doing,  "  Both  are  vital  to  an  adequate  and  effective  system  of  welfare. 

How  well,  then,  are  blind  Americans  doing  today  and  what  is  the 
state  of  their  well-being? 

I  shall  not  draw  up  a  balance-sheet  of  the  perils  and  prospects  con¬ 
fronting  the  blind  in  welfare,  I  propose  to  skip  the  customary  practice 
of  "pointing  with  pride"  to  the  great  advances  and  achievements  which 
the  blind  have  won  since  the  poor  laws  of  Elizabeth,  or  since  the  poor- 
houses  of  Victoria.  Without  overlooking  these  or  forgetting  them  I 
shall  emphasize  our  remaining  weaknesses  and  recurring  failures  in 
welfare  and  security.  I  shall  focus  on  ten  specific  but  interrelated 
threats  to  the  welfare  of  the  blind  which,  taken  together,  place  in  jeo¬ 
pardy  nearly  all  that  has  been  won  over  the  past  generation  of  social 
legislation  and  reform. 

These  threats  to  our  welfare  come  from  a  variety  of  sources  and 
strike  at  different  points  of  the  system.  Some  are  new.  Some  are 
ancient.  All  are  immediate.  All  present  a  clear  and  present  danger 
to  the  preservation  of  the  modern  philosophy  and  practice  of  welfare. 

More  than  that,  all  but  two  of  these  threats,  as  we  shall  see,  are 
part  and  parcel  of  a  single  movement  lately  risen  from  the  gutters  of 
politics  and  journali  sm  w  hich  has  spread  its  poison  over  the  land  from 
Newburgh  to  San  Diego.  You  all  know  the  main  features  of  this  move- 
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ment.  It  speaks  of  reform  but  acts  in  revenge.  It  begins  with  a  "clean¬ 
up,  "  and  ends  in  a  crackdown.  Its  voice  is  the  voice  of  law  and  equity-- 
but  its  hands  are  the  hands  of  Herod. 

Let  us  have  no  illusions  about  the  meaning  of  this  organized  assault 
upon  the  welfare  system  of  the  nation.  It  is  not  meant  merely  to  close 
up  a  gap  or  a  loophole  here  and  there  in  the  law.  It  is  not  meant  to  un¬ 
cover  the  rare  conniving  client,  the  one  recipient  in  a  thousand,  who  owns 
a  fur  coat  or  keeps  a  lover.  It  is  not  meant  to  elevate  the  morals  and 
improve  the  character  of  the  millions  of  Americans,  families  and  indi¬ 
viduals,  who  are  through  no  fault  of  their  own  needy  or  incapacitated. 

It  is  not  meant  to  clean  house  but  to  bring  the  house  of  welfare  down 
in  ruins.  It  is  not  meant  to  rectify  injustice  but  rather  to  wreck  that 
concept  of  social  justice  which  has  found  expression  in  the  social  secur¬ 
ity  program.  It  is  meant  to  undermine  the  confidence  of  the  public  in 
their  state  and  federal  provisions  of  relief  and  rehabilitation.  It  is 
meant  to  bully,  shame  and  frighten  the  recipients  of  that  aid  off  the  rolls 
and  to  turn  back  the  clock  of  welfare  to  the  days  of  the  workhouse  and 
the  asylum. 

As  we  who  are  blind  observe  this  calculated  campaign  of  fear  and 
smear,  we  may  well  ask  the  question  put  by  Patrick  Henry  in  another 
crisis:  "Sir,  what  means  all  this  martial  array?"  And  we  may  well 
answer,  as  he  did:  "It  is  meant  for  us--it  can  be  meant  for  no  others.  11 
The  attack  upon  public  welfare  is  an  attack  upon  the  blind,  not  vaguely 
and  remotely,  but  immediately  and  frontally.  When  the  principle  of 
public  assistance  is  compromised  in  one  of  its  programs,  it  is  compro¬ 
mised  in  all.  When  the  protections  of  law  and  right  are  stripped  from 
one  group  of  recipients,  they  are  on  the  way  to  being  stripped  from  all. 
When  the  dignity  and  decency  of  one  class  of  welfare  clients  is  ridiculed, 
all  of  them  are  in  jeopardy. 

Let  us  look  at  these  threats  to  the  general  welfare,  one  by  one. 

1.  The  most  persistent  and  pervasive  threat  to  our  welfare  is  also 
the  most  ancient.  It  is,  simply,  the  undying  spirit  of  the  poor  law. 

That  bleak  and  baleful  shade  finds  expression  today  both  in  our  written 
laws  and  our  unwritten  attitudes.  It  underlies  all  the  righteous  require¬ 
ments  of  "deserving"  character,  of  relatives'  responsibility,  of  length 
of  residence,  and  of  the  mean-spirited  means  test,  which  are  still  to 
be  found  infesting  the  public  assistance  statutes  of  the  states  and  nation. 
Yet  more  insidiously,  the  spirit  of  the  poor  law  is  manifested  in  the 
ancient  and  demeaning  stereotype  of  the  welfare  recipient  and  most 
conspicuously,  perhaps,  of  the  blind  recipient,  as  somehow  deficient 
in  character,  inferior  in  ability  and  abnormal  in  personality. 

ci*  t ft 
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It  may  seem  that  we  have  come  a  long  way  in  the  125  years  since 
the  case  of  New  York  v.  Miln,  in  which  the  United  States  Supreme  Court 
could  speak  in  one  breath  of  the  moral  pestilence  of  the  pauper,  the  vaga¬ 
bond  and  the  criminal.  But  as  late  as  1920  it  was  possible  for  a  United 
States  Senator  to  gain  a  public  hearing  with  the  argument  that  federal 
measures  of  welfare  and  rehabilitation  would  "place  a  premium  upon 
the  vagrant,  the  criminal  and  the  worthless.  "  "After  a  man  has  reached 
the  period  when  he  has  hardened  down  into  what  he  is  in  this  world,  " 
thundered  the  Senator,  "do  you  think  you  can  make  over  the  broken  instru¬ 
ment,  the  failure  of  life?.  .  .  Let  such  failures  go  to  the  poorhouse.  " 

Lest  anyone  think  that  this  Scrooge-like  spirit  is  the  extinct  relic 
of  a  bygone  era,  that  the  medieval  stereotype  of  the  worthless  needy  has 
long  since  been  laid  to  rest,  I  need  only  point  again  to  the  anti-welfare 
revival  of  the  past  year,  in  which  that  ghost  from  the  past  has  been 
dramatically  disinterred  from  its  grave  and  made  to  walk  abroad  in  the 
land,  striking  fear  in  the  hearts  of  the  ill-informed,  heaping  ridicule 
upon  the  heads  of  millions  of  Americans  who  receive  welfare  aid,  and 
drying  up  the  wellsprings  of  public  and  private  charity  alike. 

Do  I  exaggerate?  Hear  the  angry  outcry  of  a  national  mass-circu¬ 
lation  magazine  in  a  recent  diatribe  (no  worse  than  many  others)  entitled 
"The  Scandal  of  Welfare  Chiselings":  "An  almost  visible  wage  of  re¬ 
sentment  has  begun  to  roll  across  the  land  against  the  rackets  and  abuses 
that  plague  the  vast,  ever-growing  American  welfare  programs.  .  .  .  The 
house  of  welfare  is  in  disorder.  In  some  places,  it  is  downright  disor¬ 
derly.  .  .  .  The  original  conception  of  the  great  welfare  programs.  .  .  .has 
been  warped  and  twisted  out  of  all  reason.  Instead  of  giving  temporary 
aid  to  those  in  need  through  no  fault  of  their  own,  welfare  rolls  now 
harbor  hundreds  of  thousands  of  the  shiftless,  cheats  and  criminals.  .  .  . 
When  the  rules  are  complex,  the  evaders,  the  frauds  and  the  rational¬ 
izers  take  over.  " 

There,  my  friends,  is  the  first  and  greatest  threat  to  our  Social 
Security.  That  is  Public  Welfare  Enemy  No.  1. 

2.  A  second  and  more  specific  form  of  the  anti-welfare  movement 
is  the  intrusion  into  the  modern  humanitarian  law  of  welfare  of  the 
ancient  and  punitive  law  of  crimes.  Congress  itself  has  done  much  to 
assist  this  infiltration.  In  the  social  insurances  Congress  has  decreed 
that  benefits  may  be  denied  to  a  person  who  commits  treason,  to  one 
who  has  engaged  in  sedition,  and  to  those  who  have  been  deported  from 
the  land  on  any  of  14  lesser  grounds.  In  public  assistance,  Congress 
has  fortified  the  influence  of  the  law  of  crimes  by  adding  the  statutory 
requirement  that  law  enforcement  officers  must  be  notified  in  all  cases 
of  aid  to  needy  children  where  either  of  the  parents  is  absent. 
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Not  to  be  outdone  by  Congress,  the  federal  administratoi  s  have 
further  opened  the  door  to  the  spirit  of  crime  and  punishment  by  imposing 
a  regulation  requiring  that  a  state's  definition  of  fraud  under  public  assist 
ance  must  be  the  same  as  the  general  state  law  on  fraud.  There  is  no 
longer  room  for  variation  from  program  to  program,  for  justice  tem¬ 
pered  by  mercy,  for  recognition  of  special  and  extenuating  circumstances 

Within  our  states,  the  penetration  of  the  criminal  law  into  public 
assistance  is  seen  in  the  increasing  proliferation  of  local  rules  and  prac¬ 
tices  bringing  to  bear  the  methods  of  the  iie  detector  to  determine  truth, 
of  the  blood  test  to  establish  parentage,  of  the  night  raid  upon  the  homes 
of  recipients  to  flush  suspected  partners,  of  the  beating  of  park  bushes 
to  deter  promiscuity,  in  sum,  of  the  whole  repressive  weight  of  criminal 
investigation  and  police  authority. 

The  challenge  to  social  security  involved  in  this  insidious  encroach¬ 
ment  of  the  law  of  crimes  is  critical  and  immediate.  The  human  prob¬ 
lems  with  which  the  programs  of  welfare  are  necessarily  concerned-- 
problems  of  economic  distress,  of  social  dislocation,  of  personal  con¬ 
fusion- -  cannot  be  solved  by  criminal  sanctions  and  threat  of  punishment. 
They  can  be  adequately  understood  and  constructively  approached  only 
by  measures  addressed  to  their  human  conditions  and  inhumane  conse¬ 
quences.  It  is  this  humanitarian  approach  that  lies  at  the  heart  of  the 
modern  law  of  welfare  as  embodied  in  the  public  assistance  program, 
and  goes  to  the  root  of  its  persistent  conflict  with  the  much  more  ancient 
law  of  crimes.  For  the  assumptions  and  objectives  of  the  law  of  crimes 
are  diametrically  opposed.  Its  preliminary  assumption  is  that  persons 
who  are  in  need  are  there  either  through  choice  or  through  weakness  of 
character.  Its  ultimate  objective  is  to  wipe  out  the  problem  by  suppres¬ 
sion  and  punishment.  Problems  of  poverty  and  immorality,  of  social 
crisis  and  economic  depression,  all  are  perceived  by  the  law  of  crimes 
in  the  same  narrow  focus  of  personal  responsibility,  to  be  solved  by 
arrest  and  investigation,  by  penal  sanctions  and  retributions. 

3.  Out  of  this  invasion  of  welfare  by  the  spirit  of  crime  and  pun¬ 
ishment  comes  another  vital  challenge  to  our  whole  system  of  personal 
and  social  security--a  threat  to  the  rights  of  the  individual.  To  call 
the  police  is  to  invoke,  not  the  general  welfare  powers  of  the  Constitu¬ 
tion,  but  its  police  powers.  The  police  powers  are  those  that  deal  with 
maintaining  order,  preventing  vice  and  crime,  securing  safety,  and 
protecting  health  and  morals.  When  problems  of  poverty  and  need  are 
handled  under  the  police  powers  of  the  Constitution,  they  come  to  be 
equated  with  disease,  immorality  and  disorder.  The  constitutional 
powers  of  the  police  have  in  fact  been  generally  relied  upon  to  protect 
one  part  of  the  community  against  another- -in  blunt  terms,  to  protect 
the  comfortable  against  the  needy. 
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The  classic  illustration  of  this  is  seen  in  the  notorious  case  to 
which  I  have  already  referred,  that  of  New  York  v.  Miln,  decided  by  the 
United  States  Supreme  Court  in  1837.  "It  is  as  competent  and  necessaiy 
for  a  state,  "  said  the  Justices  in  that  case,  "to  provide  precautionai  y 
measures  against  the  moral  pestilence  of  paupers,  vagabonds  and  possi¬ 
bly  convicts  as  it  is  to  guard  against  .  .  .  physical  pestilence.  Accord¬ 
ingly,  the  Court  upheld--as  a  warranted  exercise  of  the  police  power-- 
a  New  York  statute  designed  to  exclude  the  poor  and  unwanted  brought 
to  New  York  from  other  states  or  from  foreign  countries. 

So,  by  this  doctrine,  the  constitutional  power  of  the  states  to  deal 
with  the  poor  is  the  police  power  to  preserve  public  order,  to  quarantine 
contagion,  to  protect  morals,  and  to  maintain  safety.  Welfare  programs 
founded  in  these  conceptions  focus  on  problems  of  behavior  and  morality, 
utilizing  the  instruments  of  coercion  and  restraint.  They  are  calculated 
to  safeguard  the  health,  safety,  morals  and  wellbeing  of  the  comfortable 
and  the  fortunate  rather  than  to  relieve  the  distress  and  improve  the 
opportunities  of  the  unfortunate. 

Not  a  few  of  these  ideas  survive  to  plague  us  today.  If  they  do  not 
have  quite  the  dominance  of  a  century  ago,  recent  words  and  actions 
both  official  and  unofficial  make  clear  that  they  are  still  alive  and  kick¬ 
ing.  We  see  it  all  again  in  county  resort  ordinances  conceived  in  pre¬ 
judice  and  applied  in  discrimination  against  aid-to-needy-children  fam¬ 
ilies.  We  see  it  in  night  raids,  in  polygraph  tests,  and  in  unwarrant¬ 
able  searches  and  seizures.  We  see  it  all  again  in  conditions  of  pro¬ 
bation  imposed  by  the  judges  that  forbid  mothers  to  secure  public  aid 
for  their  children,  whatever  their  need  or  eligibility;  that  command 
them  to  support  their  children  on  threat  of  imprisonment  whatever  their 
ability  to  do  so,  whatever  the  need  of  the  children  for  their  care  at  home, 
whatever  the  scarcity  of  jobs  for  the  unskilled  and  the  economically 
marginal. 

We  see  it  all  again  in  the  unmistakable  denial  by  these  actions  of 
the  constitutional  guarantees  of  equal  protection  of  the  laws,  of  due 
process  of  the  law,  of  the  right  of  the  people  to  be  secure  in  their  persons, 
papers,  houses  and  effects,  of  the  right  to  privacy  and  the  right  to  coun¬ 
sel. 


Justice  Robert  Jackson,  in  Edwards  v.  California,  the  1941  coun¬ 
terpart  of  the  Miln  case,  felt  the  impulse  and  found  the  words  to  capture 
the  constitutional  hopes  of  the  underprivileged:  "Does  indigence,  "  he 
asked,  "constitute  a  basis  for  restricting  the  freedom  of  a  citizen,  as 
crime  or  contagion  warrants  its  restriction?  We  should  say  now,  "  he 
answered,  "and  in  no  uncertain  terms,  that  a  man's  mere  property 
status,  without  more,  cannot  be  used  by  a  state  to  test,  qualify  or  limit 
his  rights  as  a  citizen  of  the  United  States.  Indigence  in  itself  is  neither 
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a  source  of  rights  nor  a  basis  for  denying  them.  The  mere  state  of 
being  without  funds  is  a  neutral  fact- -  constitutionally  an  irrelevance, 
like  race,  creed  or  color.  "  Such  distinctions,  he  said,  are  "a  short¬ 
sighted  blow  at  the  security  of  property  itself.  "  For  "property  can  have 
no  more  dangerous,  even  if  unwitting,  enemy  than  one  who  would  make 
its  possession  a  pretext  for  unequal  or  exclusive  civil  rights.  " 

What  is  most  striking  about  this  statement  is  not  its  eloquence, 
nor  even  its  democratic  recognition  of  the  dignity  and  worth  of  the  human 
person.  What  is  most  striking  is  that  it  was  a  minority  opinion.  It 
could  not  command  the  allegiance  of  the  majority  of  the  Justices  of  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States.  The  task  that  lies  ahead  of  us-- 
perhaps  the  greatest  of  all  the  challenges  to  the  welfare  of  the  blind  and 
of  all  Americans--is  to  elevate  this  doctrine  from  a  minority  plea  to 
a  majority  command,  to  transform  it  from  a  promise  into  a  reality. 

4.  The  threats  to  our  welfare  system  which  I  have  thus  far  enum¬ 
erated,  may  seem  to  you  distant.  They  are  not.  But  still  more  obvious¬ 
ly  immediate  is  the  next  threat  which  commands  our  attention.  It  is  that 
contained  in  federal  support  of  community  work  relief  projects,  now  made 
a  part  of  the  Public  Assistance  Amendments  of  19&2.  What  these  projects 
do  in  the  end,  after  all  the  hedges  and  qualifications  have  been  uttered, 
is  to  put  the  clients  of  welfare,  or  their  relatives,  on  labor  gangs,  im¬ 
posing  the  ancient  and  infamous  work  test  as  a  condition  of  their  receiv¬ 
ing  aid. 

Human  labor,  wherever  it  is  voluntary,  has  a  certain  dignity  and 
inherent  value.  But  labor,  where  it  is  involuntary,  is  nor  more  than 
servitude.  It  has  always  been  regarded  as  a  proper  punishment  for 
crime  to  be  sentenced  to  involuntary  labor.  We  all  recognize  the  pun¬ 
itive  character  of  the  Statute  of  Labourers  of  the  14th  century,  of  the 
bondage  of  indentured  labor  in  18th-century  America,  of  the  infamous 
county  work  farms  and  workhouses  of  the  19th  century.  Now,  in  the 
20th  century,  we  have  devised  our  modern  facsimile,  our  streamlined 
version--the  work- relief  project.  They  are  all  the  same  in  principle, 
all  one  in  their  intention  and  their  effect:  their  effect  upon  the  commun¬ 
ity  and  their  effect  upon  the  victim.  Their  intention  is  today  what  it 
has  always  been:  to  render  the  acceptance  of  aid  a  humiliation,  to  ring 
it  around  with  harassments  and  intimidation,  to  destroy  utterly  what¬ 
ever  thin  veneer  of  decency  or  dignity  or  normality  may  have  come  to 
be  attached  to  the  concept  of  public  welfare  over  the  past  generation. 

Do  I  put  the  case  too  strongly?  Only  recall  the  ignoble  experi¬ 
ment  put  into  effect  just  a  year  ago  by  the  city  of  Newburgh,  Its  main 
feature  was  this  notion  of  work-gang  relief.  But  it  did  not  stop  at  that. 

All  able-bodied  clients  of  the  department  of  welfare  were  to  be  sub¬ 
jected  to  a  monthly  "muster,"  a  line-up  borrowed  from  the  neighbor- 
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ing  department  of  police.  Applicants  for  aid  were  fingerprinted,  quizzed, 
in  effect  given  the  third- degree- - and  then,  if  they  passed  muster,  were 
dispatched  into  the  city  dumps  and  gutters  to  labor  for  their  alms.  It 
does  not  appear  that  they  were  chained.  But  if  they  had  been,  they  could 
not  have  been  more  clearly  marked  and  branded  as  beneficiaries  of  that 
city's  unchristian  charity. 

What  possible  excuse  can  there  be  for  so  punitive  and  degrading  a 
device  in  our  modern  programs  of  public  assistance?  Two  very  differ¬ 
ent  excuses  have  been  heard,  one  of  them  out  loud  and  the  other  in  a 
whisper.  Let  us  take  the  whisper  first.  It  expresses  the  open  secret, 
which  can  never  be  stated  publicly  but  only  revealed  in  confidence,  that 
the  Administration's  approval  of  the  work- relief  system  is  a  strategic 
concession  given  in  return  for  votes--a  sacrificial  scapegoat  thrown  to 
the  wolves  of  welfare.  In  short,  the  proposal  is  a  political  deal,  an 
application  of  the  fainiliar  maxim  of  ward  politics,  "If  you  can't  lick  'em, 
join  'em.  " 

But  there  is  another,  and  more  public,  line  of  explanation  for  this 
backward  step  into  the  work  gang  and  the  work  test.  Thus  we  are  told 
that  the  work- relief  project  is  not  just  one  of  work,  but  also  one  of 
"training."  It  has  allegedly  a  doubly  constructive  purpose.  It  gives 
employment  and  it  rehabilitates  through  training.  Let  us  look  more 
closely  at  this  philosophy  of  excuse.  What  is  the  character  of  employ¬ 
ment,  and  what  is  the  quality  of  training,  to  be  found  in  these  public 
work  relief  projects  ?  The  work  must  clearly  be  of  a  kind  which  will 
not  compete  or  interfere  with  the  normal  labor  force,  skilled  or  un¬ 
skilled.  It  must  be  accordingly  noncompetitive  and  abnormal,  as  well 
as  irregular.  In  short,  the  work- reliefer s  can  do  only  those  chores 
that  nobody  else  will  do.  Moreover,  in  performing  them  their  rate  of 
pay  (applied  against  their  aid  grant)  is  not  even  required  to  conform  to 
the  national  minimum  wage. 

Such  is  the  character  of  employment  under  the  work- relief  pro¬ 
vision,  From  this  it  is  not  hard  to  guess  the  quality  of  the  "training" 
ostensibly  involved.  For  such  rock-bottom  enterprises  as  are  left 
available  to  the  program,  in  so  demoralized  a  setting  as  this,  the  very 
concept  of  "training"  is  violated  beyond  redemption;  its  effect  is  no 
longer  _rehabilitative  but  debilitative. 

Where  have  we  heard  this  line  of  talk  before?  Does  not  this  non¬ 
competitive  program  of  make-work,  with  its  spurious  claims  of  employ¬ 
ment  and  training,  have  a  drearily  familiar  ring  to  us?  It  does  indeed. 

It  provides  an  almost  perfect  parallel  to  the  sheltered  workshop  for  the 
blind.  Indeed  it  might  be  dubbed  a  sheltered  work  program  for  ADC'ers, 
and  eventually,  if  it  finds  acceptance  in  its  present  form,  for  the  blind 
as  well.  For  are  not  the  blind  by  our  own  insistent  argument  "able- 
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bodied"  too?  It  is  a  short  step  from  the  one  program  to  the  other. 

Neither  one  provides  meaningful  training  nor  adequate  employment,  but, 
in  both  cases,  only  an  inferior  substitute,  an  unreasonable  facsimile, 
at  once  inconsistent  with  the  conditions  of  modern  society  and  with  the 
principles  of  modern  welfare. 

5.  The  threats  to  the  present-day  welfare  system,  and  to  its 
blind  recipients,  are  not  all  on  the  side  of  public  assistance.  On  its 
other  side,  that, of  the  social  insurances,  the  danger  takes  the  form  of 
a  movement  of  thought  and  law  which,  if  not  brought  to  a  halt,  can  only 
end  in  undermining  the  original  character  of  the  program  and  wiping 
out  its  most  distinctive  and  progressive  features.  The  attack  on  social 
insuranc e- -  specifically,  on  the  Old  Age,  Survivors  and  Disability  Insur¬ 
ance  program--is  a  triple-barrelled  one.  First,  it  would  strip  the  pro¬ 
gram  of  its  insurance  characteristics  by  defining  the  regular  payroll  con¬ 
tributions  of  future  beneficiaries  not  as  premium  payments  to  a  trust 
fund  but  only  as  another  form  of  federal  tax- -and  a  regressive  one  at 
that.  Second,  it  would  sweep  aside  as  illegitimate  and  frivolous  the 
time-honored  assumption  of  Congress  and  the  nation  that  the  benefits  of 
social  insurance  are  received  as  a  matter  of  earned  right.  Instead  it 
would  regard  them  as  a  gratuity  no  different  from  relief,  to  be  condition¬ 
ally  granted  or  withheld  by  government  at  its  discretion.  Finally,  this 
same  movement  has  imported  into  the  law  of  social  insurance  an  ever- 
increasing  battery  of  moral,  political  and  behavioral  tests  which 
were  no  part  of  the  original  law  and  which  in  effect  convert  its  benefits 
into  a  reward  for  good  conduct. 

It  is  sad  to  note  that  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  has 
now  lent  its  sanction  to  this  three-pronged  assault  upon  the  original 
meaning  of  the  social  insurances.  It  did  so  in  the  case  of  Flemming  v. 
Nestor,  two  years  ago,  in  which  it  swept  aside  the  notion  (once  taken 
for  granted  by  all)  that  social  insurance  benefits  have  the  character  of 
an  earned  right.  The  program  was  held  to  be  one  in  which  the  contri¬ 
butions  of  employed  persons  were  not  to  be  regarded  as  premium  pay¬ 
ments  into  a  trust  fund,  to  be  paid  back  to  the  insured  upon  maturity, 
but  rather  as  a  tax  to  be  used  in  public  relief  of  the  retired  and  disabled. 

Insofar  as  this  new  doctrine  come  s  to  be  accepted  and  enforced, 
these  programs  are  no  longer  insurances  at  all  but  only  charitie s- -pro¬ 
grams  of  relief  to  which  individual  eligibility  is  never  certain  but  for¬ 
ever  contingent  and  revokable.  There  has  thus  been  smuggled  into  the 
contributory  social  insurances  the  moralistic  norms  and  niggling s  of 
worthiness,  of  deserving  and  undeserving,  of  good  behavior  and  devi¬ 
ations  from  it,  which  traditionally  have  characterized  and  distinguished 
the  poor- relief  programs  of  public  assistance. 
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The  challenge  which  is  here  laid  down  goes  to  the  very  root  of 
the  social  insurances.  If  they  are  to  retain  their  original  and  fundamen¬ 
tal  character--if  they  are  to  justify  the  faith  of  those  who  fathered  them 
and  of  those  who  now  support  them--this  challenge  must  be  met  and 
turned  back.  The  concept  of  benefits  as  a  matter  not  of  charity  but  of 
right  must  be  fully  reinstated--and  with  it  the  consignment  to  oblivion 
of  all  personal  tests  of  morality  and  conduct, 

6,  No  threat  to  the  welfare  of  the  blind  people  of  our  land  is  more 
urgent,  and  no  peril  more  prominent,  than  the  current  frontal  attack 
upon  their  independent  program  of  public  assistance  (title  X)  set  forth 
in  the  Administration  proposal  for  a  new  joint  category  blanketing  the 
blind,  the  aged  and  the  disabled.  I  need  hardly  emphasize  to  you  how 
distinct  and  specialized  are  the  welfare  problems  of  the  blind  from  those 
of  the  other  aided  groups.  They  are  vastly  different  in  point  of  fact; 
they  are  recognized  as  vastly  different  in  point  of  law;  they  must  be  pre¬ 
served  in  their  difference  and  their  autonomy  if  we  are  not  to  lose  by 
silent  attrition  what  we  have  won  through  active  struggle  over  the  past 
two  score  of  years. 

The  proposal  for  the  new  category  (title  XVI)  is  defended  mainly, 
if  not  solely,  on  grounds  of  administrative  uniformity  and  simplicity. 

No  doubt  that  is  a  value  worthy  of  consideration.  But  who  will  maintain 
that  it  is  the  fundamental  value  to  be  advanced  by  these  programs  ?  What 
ever  became  of  the  recipient?  Is  his  convenience  not  to  be  weighed 
against  the  convenience  of  administrators?  It  is  in  other  fields.  No 
doubt  it  would  greatly  simplify  the  administration  of  justice  if  all  law¬ 
breakers  were  to  be  treated  and  sentenced  alike;  but  I  hear  no  one  pro¬ 
posing  such  a  reform  on  the  grounds  of  bureaucratic  convenience.  No 
doubt  the  administration  of  the  public  schools  would  be  eased  in  its  bur¬ 
den  if  all  students  were  to  be  graded  alike;  but  the  goals  of  education 
and  the  interests  of  the  students  would  be  the  losers.  In  the  same  way 
the  objectives  of  self-support  and  self-sufficiency,  of  independent  liv¬ 
ing  and  personal  rehabilitation,  clearly  demand  the  preservation- -not 
the  dissolution- -of  the  realistic  distinctions  between  aided  groups  now 
erected  by  the  public  assistance  programs. 

There  is,  moreover,  a  deeper  confusion  involved  in  this  issue: 
the  confusion  fostered  by  those  who  seek  to  abolish  the  system  of  cate¬ 
gories  altogether.  This  across-the-board  opposition  to  categories  as 
such  is  not  just  impractical  but  nonsensical.  Our  laws  are  not,  and 
cannot  be,  universal  in  their  effect;  they  deal  with  particular  groups 
or  categories  of  people,  classified  according  to  the  limited  purposes 
of  the  law.  So  long  as  there  are  laws  and  administration  of  the  laws-- 
so  long,  that  is,  as  there  are  people  in  their  irreducible  human  vari¬ 
ety  and  diffe rence- - there  will  continue  to  be  classification  of  them  into 
categories.  The  question,  in  short,  can  never  be  whether  to  have  cate- 
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gories,  but  rather  which  categories  are  legitimate  and  proper.  In  other 
words,  where  are  the  lines  correctly  to  be  drawn? 

The  answer  to  this  question  is  to  be  found  by  looking,  first,  at  the 
purposes  of  public  assistance  with  respect  to  its  various  clients  and, 
second,  at  the  actual  needs  and  circumstances  of  these  client  groups. 

One  overriding  purpose  is  common  to  all  of  the  four  existing  categories: 
namely,  to  relieve  the  distress  of  poverty  through  a  program  of  income 
maintenance.  And  there  is  some  overlapping  and  intermingling  of  other 
purposes,  such  as  self-care,  medical  aid  and  rehabilitation.  But  when 
we  take  a  closer  look  at  the  groups  involved,  the  similarities  are  seen  to 
be  less  significant  and  less  striking  than  the  differences  among  them. 
Children  are  not  included  in  the  category  because  their  needs  are  differ¬ 
ent  from  those  of  adults.  It  would  be  ludicrous  to  cast  their  lot  with, 
say,  the  recipients  of  Old  Age  Assistance.  It  is  hardly  less  ludicious 
to  cast  the  lot  of  the  blind  together  with  the  aged  and  with  the  permanently 
and  totally  disabled.  Indeed,  what  the  blind  client  in  his  productive  years 
most  needs  from  welfare  is  the  kind  of  consideration  that  will  set  him 
apart  from  those  who  are  past  retirement  and  those  whose  disabilities 
are  total.  What  he  needs,  as  they  do  not,  is  first  of  all  the  provision 
of  training  and  of  opportunity  for  normal  competitive  life  and  livelihood. 
Perhaps  the  most  tragic  consequence  of  this  new  categorizing  of  the 
blind  with  the  mentally  lame  and  the  chronically  halt  is  that  these  para¬ 
mount  and  distinctive  characteristics  of  many  of  blind  pe rsons- -that 
they  are  able-bodied  and  able-minded,  normal  in  capacity  and  self- 
sufficient  in  potential- -is  categorically  denied  and  overridden. 

Not  long  ago  some  experts  in  social  work  published  a  study  en¬ 
titled  "Public  Welfare:  Time  for  a  Change,  "  which  made  the  familiar 
argument  for  the  abolishment  of  categories.  But  at  the  same  time, 
without  quite  meaning  to,  the  authors  graphically  exposed  in  a  single 
phrase  one  of  the  main  reasons  for  the  necessary  distinction  between 
categories.  They  called  attention  to  the  process  of  "selective  limitation" 
by  which  public  welfare  measures,  in  their  inception,  come  to  focus 
"around  certain  groups  in  the  population  whose  claim  to  social  pro¬ 
tection  is  transparently  obvious,  most  typically  children  or  persons 
with  particularly  anxiety-provoking  disabilities  such  as  blindness, 
leprosy,  or  insanity,  "  What  a  forceful  reminder  this  is  of  the  social 
and  psychological  associations  which  blindness  carries  in  its  train-- 
of  the  timeword  tendency  to  regard  the  blind  as  pariahs  or  mental  de¬ 
fectives,  to  be  put  away  somewhere  out  of  sight  in  sheltered  retreats 
where  the  anxiety-provoking  effects  of  their  presence  might  be  reduced 
to  a  minimum.  Not  long  ago,  in  point  of  historical  fact,  the  blind  shared 
their  classic  retreat  with  lunatics,  if  not  with  lepers.  In  the  era  of  the 
almshouse  and  the  work  farm,  there  was  in  essence  only  a  single  cate¬ 
gory  of  welfare  recipient:  that  of  the  unfortunate.  It  may  well  be  said 
that  social  progress  for  the  blind  began  on  the  day  when  they  were  first 
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recognized,  for  purposes  of  welfare  aid,  as  a  separate  category.  Once 
accepted  on  their  own  terms,  their  problem  came  to  be  seen  for  what 
it  is  in  fact:  one  primarily  of  rehabilitation  and  retraining,  of  return  to 
normal  life  and  of  reintegration  into  competitive  society. 

7.  The  threat  of  impending  dissolution  of  the  separate  program 
of  Aid  to  the  Blind  is  not  the  only  peril  that  has  been  posed  by  the  public 
welfare  package  of  the  New  Frontier.  Another  is  summed  up  in  the 
single  key  word  which  provides  the  theme  for  the  whole  program.  That 
word  is  "services.  "  The  accent  in  welfare,  said  the  President  in  Feb¬ 
ruary,  must  be  on  "services  instead  of  support.  "  And  this  point  has 
since  been  hammered  home  deliberately  and  unmistakably  by  the  Secre¬ 
tary  of  HEW  and  his  staff  of  experts. 

The  term  "services"  has  been  made  to  cover  a  multitude  of  virtues 
but  its  fundamental  meaning  is  clear.  It  means  simply  the  services  of 
individualized  casework,  such  as  those  of  diagnosis,  counseling,  adjust¬ 
ment,  psychiatric  aid,  and  the  like.  These  services  have,  of  course, 
undisputed  value  in  assisting  individuals  and  families  to  solve  their 
emotional  problems  and  to  make  constructive  psychological  and  social 
adjustments.  Where  the  significant  causes  underlying  dependency  and 
need  are  of  such  a  character,  requiring  informed  guidance  and  thera¬ 
peutic  counseling,  casework  services  are  important  and  appropriate. 

But  it  should  be  no  less  plain  that  where  the  root  causes  of  pov¬ 
erty  and  dependency  lie  outside  rather  than  within  the  person- -where 
they  are  not  psychological  in  origin  but  broadly  economic  and  sociolog- 
ical--the  services  of  individual  casework,  however  expert,  are  far 
from  adequate.  When  an  individual  or  a  family  is  in  need  not  through 
such  causes  as  alcoholism  or  emotional  imbalance  but  because  they  are 
the  victims  of  prejudice,  of  lack  of  opportunity,  of  unusable  skills,  of 
regional  unemployment  or  other  environmental  causes,  the  help  they 
need  most  is  of  a  wholly  different  order  from  that  which  casework  ser¬ 
vices  can  provide. 

Indeed,  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  the  conventional  services  of 
casework,  misapplied  to  such  instances  of  hard  physical  and  economic 
want,  may  often  be  negative  and  even  actively  destructive  in  their  effect. 
What  is  the  value  of  orientation  and  adjustment  services  for  the  victim 
of  discrimination  who  cannot  find  work?  Is  it  to  teach  him  resignation 
and  submission  to  a  role  of  permanent  inferiority  and  second-class 
status?  And  what  of  the  young  blind  person  who  finds  himself  the  vic¬ 
tim  of  a  similar  (if  less  blatant)  discrimination?  Is  he  to  be  adjusted 
to  an  acceptance  of  the  sheltered  workshop  as  his  predestined  fate? 

Let  us  have  done  with  reckless  talk  of  "services  instead  of  sup¬ 
port.  "  Let  us  above  all  cease  the  gibberish  of  supposing  (as  Secretary 
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Ribicoff  for  one  has  done)  that  all  the  vast  and  deep  dislocations  of  so¬ 
ciety  and  the  economy  are  now  to  be  remedied  by  the  "professional, 
skilled  services"  of  social  casework.  They  are  not.  Many  of  those 
problems  are  beyond  the  scope  and  power  of  public  welfare  to  alleviate. 
Others  do  lie  within  the  scope  of  welfare- -but  only  as  it  evolves  beyond 
the  traditional  boundaries  of  casework  to  implement  the  high  objectives 
of  self-support  and  rehabilitation,  of  independence  and  integration,  which 
are  part  and  parcel  of  the  progressive  concept  of  welfare  in  the  modern 
world. 


8.  If  there  is  a  threat  to  welfare  in  the  beguiling  phrase  "services 
instead  of  support,  "  there  is  a  similar  and  equal  danger  in  that  other 
phrase  of  the  new  program:  "rehabilitation  instead  of  relief.  "  No  one 
would  oppose  a  mere  stress  upon  rehabilitation  rather  than  relief  alone-- 
if  that  rehabilitation  is  vocational  and  not  merely  therapeutic.  But  why 
rehabilitation  "instead  of"  relief?  And  why,  for  that  matter,  services 
"instead  of"  support?  It  is  hard  to  avoid  the  suspicion  that  the  original 
and  primary  purposes  of  public  assistance- -to  relieve  the  distress  of 
poverty  and  to  support  those  handicapped  or  incapacitated--are  here 
in  grave  danger  of  neglect  if  not  extinction.  At  best,  what  these  official 
phrases  convey  is  a  de-emphasis  of  the  values  of  relief  and  support-- 
which  means  a  devaluation  of  the  cash  grant.  They  do  so,  moreover, 
at  a  time  when  the  principle  of  a  money  payment,  the  unrestricted  cash 
grant,  is  in  urgent  need  of  more  rather  than  less  encouragement- -at 
a  time  when  the  pressures  are  mounting  to  garnishee  and  whittle  away 
the  public  assistance  check  and  substitute  for  it  the  humiliating  system 
of  the  voucher. 

What  has  become  knowi  as  the  principle  of  "adequacy"--that  the 
money  grant  should  be  both  unrestricted  and  sufficient  in  amount  to 
meet  the  stipulated  needs  of  the  recipient- -is  eternally  under  fire  from 
the  penny-wise  and  plain  foolish.  These  are  the  people  who  are  always 
engrossed  in  inventing  and  imposing  non-monetary  services  at  the  ex¬ 
pense  of  adequate  monetary  support.  Sad  to  say,  they  are  joined  by 
many  in  social  work  who  tend  to  interpret  the  problems  of  the  needy 
(even  that  of  hunger)  in  psychological  terms,  to  be  cured  by  services 
and  yet  more  services. 

The  greatest  and  most  glaring  weakness  of  our  welfare  system  is 
still  that  of  its  level  of  payments--a  failure  which  cannot  be  compen¬ 
sated  for  by  any  amount  of  "services,  "  however  professional  or  delight¬ 
ful  they  may  be.  This  fundamental  fact  has  been  given  renewed  em.ph.asis 
in  a  recent  authoritative  report  of  the  Project  on  Public  Services  for 
Families  and  Children,  carried  out  by  some  of  the  most  eminent  per¬ 
sonages  in  social  welfare  and  based  on  a  survey  of  hundreds  of  workers 
and  administrators  across  the  country.  The  authors  write: 
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"The  material  suggested  that  however  important  additional  ser¬ 
vices  might  be,  such  services  could  not  correct  a  deficiency  created 
by  the  fact  of  providing  payments  below  the  standards  of  health  and 
decency.  A  social  work  educator  spoke  to  this  point:  .  .  The  prime 

necessity,  I  believe,  is  adequacy.  Substitution  of  services,  the  neces¬ 
sity  for  which  arises  often  because  of  inadequacy  of  money,  is  to  my 
mind  destructive  of  basic  family  rights  as  well  as  responsibilities  .  .  .  . 
I  think  we  do  not  yet  know  what  families  could  do  for  themselves  if  they 
were  not  struggling  under  some  of  the  dire  consequences  of  our  inade¬ 
quate  grants.  1  " 

What  a  vicious  circle  this  suggests--with  the  client  caught  help¬ 
lessly  in  the  vortex.  It  is  not  only  that  the  services  of  casework,  inade¬ 
quate  in  the  first  place  to  meet  the  underlying  problem,  tend  to  call  out 
more  services  and  ever  more  services,  without  touching  the  real  prob¬ 
lem.  That  is  bad  enough  and  sad  enough.  But  the  evil  is  further  com¬ 
pounded  by  the  fact  that  the  cash  grant  may  itself  come  with  strings 
attached- -  tied  in  with  the  acceptance  of  services  which  in  turn  control 
the  amount  of  the  grant  and  even  the  manner  in  which  it  is  spent.  In 
short,  the  threat  of  services  is  not  simply  that  they  may  supplant  the 
basic  requirement  of  adequate  financial  aid--but  that  they  may  condition 
and  regulate  it. 

9.  We  have  observed  that  the  threat  of  services  is,  on  one  side, 
the  threat  of  further  invasion  of  the  rights  of  clients- -notably  the  right 
to  do  with  their  money  as  they  will- -along  with  a  denial  of  their  capa¬ 
city  to  act  responsibly  in  their  own  best  interests.  This  brings  us  to 
our  next  peril  and  problem  facing  the  blind:  the  challenge  of  those  who 
would  lead  our  lives  for  us--who  would,  if  they  could,  not  only  do  for 
us  but  speak  for  us  and  even  think  for  us.  In  more  familiar  terms,  I 
am  referring  to  the  problem  of  custodialism. 

It  is  this  custodial  bias  which  has  led  so  many  of  the  agencies  to 
oppose  with  might  and  main  the  right  of  the  blind  to  organize  independ¬ 
ently  and  to  be  consulted  collectively.  It  is  this  vested  interest  which 
leads  the  agencies,  now  as  ever,  to  oppose  the  independent  ownership 
of  vending  stands  by  their  blind  operators--thereby  lessening  the  sup¬ 
ervisory  control  of  the  licensing  agency.  It  is  this  caretaker  mental¬ 
ity  which  leads  the  lighthouse  keepers  to  perpetuate  the  rotting  insti¬ 
tution  of  the  sheltered  workshop,  to  oppose  organization  and  collective 
bargaining  by  its  inmates,  to  break  their  strikes  and  turn  aside  their 
pleas. 


To  an  extent  ,  one  may  even  sympathize  with  the  colonial  cus¬ 
todians  of  the  blind.  What  they  face,  all  across  the  land,  is  nothing 
less  than  a  revolution  of  rising  expectations.  The  blind  people  of 
America  are  not  content  with  servile  states;  theirs  is  a  full-fledged 
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independence  movement.  Their  demand  is  for  total  equality- - equality 
at  the  bargaining  table,  equality  in  the  consultation  room,  equality  in 
the  market  place.  When  the  satraps  of  the  agencies  are  prepared  to 
meet  those  democratic  terms--when  they  are  ready  to  work  with  the 
blind,  not  on  them--the  challenge  of  custodialism  will  be  ended. 

10.  The  last  of  the  threats  to  the  welfare  of  the  blind  is  by  no 
means  the  least.  In  many  ways  it  is  the  gravest  of  all.  It  is  the  self- 
challenge  of  our  own  division  and  dissension — the  internal  peril  of  palsy 
and  paralysis.  Movements,  too,  have  their  diseases.  And  the  worst 
of  these,  the  one  most  often  fatal,  is  the  virus  of  creeping  anarchy-- 
the  blight  of  disunity  and  discord  which  gnaws  at  the  vitals  of  a  stricken 
movement  until  its  will  is  sapped,  its  strength  drained  away,  its  moral 
fiber  shattered.  The  movement  of  the  organized  blind--we  all  know  to 
our  sorrow-  -  has  been  so  afflicted.  If  our  movement  is  to  rise  again, 
there  must  be  among  us  a  massive  recovery  of  the  will  to  live:  a  re¬ 
vival  of  the  sense  of  purpose  and  mission,  indeed  of  manifest  destiny, 
which  once  infused  this  Federation  and  fired  its  forward  advance. 

If  we  fail  in  that,  more  than  a  movement  dies.  The  Federation 
has  been,  above  all  things,  a  repository  of  faith--the  faith  of  tens  of 
thousands  without  sight  and  otherwise  without  a  voice.  It  has  become 
a  symbol,  a  living  proof,  of  the  collective  rationality  and  responsibility 
of  blind  men  and  women- -of  their  capacity  to  think  and  move  and  speak 
for  themselves,  to  be  self-activated,  self-disciplined  and  self-governing: 
in  a  word,  to  be  normal.  Our  failure  is  the  death  of  that  idea.  Our 
success  is  the  vindication  of  that  faith. 

It  is  not  enough  to  know  that  the  Federation  will  endure.  What  is 
essential  is  that  it  shall  prevail:  that  the  claim  of  the  blind  to  normality, 
their  will  to  equality,  their  drive  for  security,  and  their  collective 
stride  toward  freedom,  shall  not  perish  from  the  land. 


BROTHERS  ...  &  OTHERS 

Big  Boost  for  Workshops.  Workshops  for  the  blind  in  seven  cities 
have  been  awarded  million- dollar  contracts  by  the  Defense  Department 

to  produce  sanitation  kits  for  the  civil  defense  fallout  shelter  program. 
The  state-operated  sheltered  shops  are  located  in  Phoenix,  Arizona; 
Baltimore;  Kansas  City,  Mo.  ;  Binghamton  and  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  ;  Cleve¬ 
land,  and  Greensboro,  North  Carolina. 

The  contract  to  Arizona  Industries  for  the  Blind  was  recently 
announced  by  General  Manager  James  W.  Caddick,  who  predicted  that 
it  would  mean  the  addition  of  25  to  30  blind  persons  to  the  present  38- 
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man  work  force  at  the  state  department  of  welfare's  agency.  The  Ari¬ 
zona  contract,  totaling  $1,024,852,  will  finance  the  making  of  121,421 
of  the  defense  shelter  kits,  Caddick  said. 

"This  is  a  tremendous  jump  for  us,  It  will  give  us  an  opportunity 
to  show  private  employers  that  blind  people  can  do  the  kind  of  work  that 
we  know  they  can  do.  This  is  the  finest  way  to  demonstrate  their  capacity,  " 
he  said.  The  Arizona  workshop  manager  added  that  the  project  should 
get  underway  in  mid-August  and  continue  for  about  five  months. 

S[C  #  >jc  *  5|C  #  jJc  , 

Iowa  Association  Meeting.  The  annual  meeting  of  the  Iowa  Assoc¬ 
iation  of  the  Blind  was  held  June  1  to  June  3  at  Vinton,  Iowa,  with  over 
180  in  attendance.  Program  speakers  included  Superintendent  Lee  Iverson 
of  the  Iowa  Braille  and  Sight  Saving  School;  Don  Walker,  Principal  of  the 
School,  and  Dr.  Isabelle  Grant  of  Los  Angeles,  California.  Dr.  Grant 
also  spoke  at  the  banquet.  This  year  marked  the  hundredth  anniversary 
of  the  main  building  of  the  school  at  Vinton. 

At  the  elections  held  Saturday  afternoon,  June  2,  William  Klontz 
was  re-elected  president  for  his  second  two-year  term.  Mr.  Klontz 
was  also  chosen  delegate  to  the  Detroit  convention  of  the  N.  F.  B.  His 
address  is  Box  713,  Waterloo,  Iowa.  Other  officers  elected  were  Mrs. 

Mary  Roth  of  Winterset,  First  Vice-President;  Mrs.  Ether  Latham  of 
Sioux  City,  Second  Vice-President;  Mrs.  Mabel  Nading  of  De  s  Moines, 
Secretary,  and  Mrs.  H.  E.  Stutters  of  Clarion,  Treasurer. 

The  convention  sent  resolutions  to  the  Iowa  senators  urging  them 
to  support  the  deletion  of  Category  XVI  from  the  pending  Public  Assist¬ 
ance  bill.  Legislation  was  also  endorsed  for  a  state  income  tax  exemp¬ 
tion,  and  to  oppose  the  closing  of  the  Palmer  School  of  Chiropractic  to 
blind  students.  A  committee  was  appointed  to  support  Dr,  Grant  in  her 
work  in  Pakistan. 


>'/:  #  *  >Je  #  >*c  # 

Move  to  "Deport"  Welfare  Clients.  A  bill  recently  introduced 
in  the  Louisiana  legislature  would  call  upon  the  State  Welfare  Depart¬ 
ment  to  furnish  transportation  out  of  the  state  to  welfare  recipients  and 
to  provide  them  with  welfare  assistance  for  up  to  a  year  after  their  de¬ 
parture  . 

The  meaning  for  clients  of  the  state's  welfare  services  would 
seem  to  be  crystal  clear.  If  their  deportment  is  not  up  to  snuff  -- 
depo  rt  them  f 
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Good  News  for  D.  C.  Relief  Families.  The  belief  that  there  is  no 
present  need  to  limit  the  amount  of  public  assistance  payments  made  to 
families  on  relief  has  been  expressed  by  District  Welfare  Director  Gerard 
M.  Shea  in  a  recent  report  to  District  Commissioners. 

As  reported  in  FROM  THE  STATE  CAPITALS  (a  periodical  bul¬ 
letin  of  state  and  municipal  legislation),  the  welfare  director's  report 
came  in  response  to  a  critical  suggestion  made  last  year  by  Senatoi 
Robert  C.  Byrd  of  West  Virginia,  chairman  of  a  Senate  subcommittee  on 
district  spending.  Byrd  had  urged  that  the  commissioners  review  the 
city's  welfare  program  "with  a  view  to  perhaps  reimposing  a  ceiling  on 
public  assistance  grants,  in  order  to  reduce  the  rapidly  growing  costs 
of  the  program.  "  In  1959  the  district  had  abandoned  a  ceiling  of  $200 
per  family  a  month;  the  maximum  payment  currently  is  $374  for  a  fam¬ 
ily  with  13  children. 

Shea  told  the  commissioners  that  the  city's  welfare  program  al¬ 
ready  contains  a  "built-in  celing.  "  The  limit  for  any  one  family  was 
said  to  be  the  sum  of  the  maximums  payable  under  each  of  several  cate¬ 
gories  of  assistance,  such  as  food,  clothing,  rent,  fuel  and  other  needs. 
He  pointed  out  that  the  city  generally  pays  a  family  the  difference  between 
whatever  income  it  has  and  the  amount  set  by  the  department  as  a  desir¬ 
able  subsistence  minimum. 

#  sj:  >;<  *  5|< 

Drive  for  Rehabilitation.  Prior  to  his  resignation  in  June,  Sec¬ 
retary  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  Abraham  Ribicoff  announced 
that  the  Office  of  Vocational  Rehabilitation  had  launched  a  strong  drive 
to  help  disabled  people  leave  public  assistance  rolls  through  rehabilita¬ 
tion  services. 

The  drive,  Secretary  Ribicoff  said,  will  involve  co-operative 
working  arrangements  between  the  Office  of  Vocational  Rehabilitation 
and  the  Bureau  of  Family  Services,  which  carries  Federal  responsibility 
for  public  assistance  programs.  State  rehabilitation  and  welfare  agencies 
also  will  be  encouraged  to  work  closely  together,  he  said. 

A  major  aspect  of  the  drive  reportedly  will  be  to  stimulate  a 
series  of  demonstration  projects  for  rehabilitating  welfare  clients.  These 
projects  are  to  be  patterned  on  successful  joint  rehabilitation- welfare 
efforts  in  several  parts  of  the  country.  One  of  these  is  in  the  District 
of  Columbia.  This  has  been  spectacularly  successful  in  helping  handi¬ 
capped  mothers  to  leave  the  rolls  of  aid  to  dependent  children. 

This  project,  started  in  April  1961,  has  had  64  participants  in 
two  groups  and  54  of  these  have  been  enabled  to  take  regular  employment 
and  discontinue  receipt  of  public  assistance. 
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NFB  OUSTED  BY  WCWB  EXECUTIVE  COMMITTEE 


(Editor's  note:  The  following  is  a  special  bulletin  released  on  August 
20  by  the  National  Federation  of  the  Blind  under  the  signature  of  its  Pres¬ 
ident,  Russell  Kletzing.  ) 

Blind  Americans,  and  indeed  the  blind  of  the  world,  were  dealt  a 
severe  blow--and  taught  a  familiar  custodial  lesson--by  the  agencies 
for  the  blind  comprising  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  World  Council 
for  the  Welfare  of  the  Blind. 

At  its  August  2-4  meeting  in  Hanover,  Germany,  the  Executive 
Committee  ratified  the  earlier  unconstitutional  and  improper  action  of 
the  WCWB  president,  the  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind,  and  other 
American  agencies  in  ousting  the  NFB  from  its  elected  on  the  Executive 
Committee. 

The  contested  seat  had  been  held  by  the  NFB  since  1959  when  its  dele¬ 
gate  was  elected  to  a  five  year  term  by  the  World  Assembly  in  his  repre¬ 
sentative  capacity.  On  a  pretext  that  the  seat  had  been  vacated.  President 
Baker,  acting  in  collaboration  with  the  American  agencies  for  the  blind, 
used  the  device  of  a  postal  ballot  to  assign  the  seat  to  an  agency  represent¬ 
ative.  (For  details  of  the  running  controversy,  see  issues  of  THE  BLIND 
AMERICAN  for  May,  June,  and  July,  1962.  ) 

Although  the  Executive  Committee  at  its  Hanover  meeting  denied 
official  hearing  to  the  NFB  delegate,  it  proceeded  to  put  the  issue  of  the 
Federation's  seat  on  its  regular  agenda  and  to  force  through  without  debate 
a  resolution  supporting  the  disputed  action  of  its  president. 

The  pertinent  events  of  the  three-day  Hanover  conference  are  as 
follows  : 

Dr.  tenBroek,  as  the  NFB's  delegate  to  the  World  Council,  and  hence 
the  occupant  of  its  contested  committee  seat,  journeyed  to  Hanover  July 
31  for  the  express  purpose  of  representing  the  Federation  before  the  Exec¬ 
utive  Committee  with  respect  both  to  its  stolen  seat  and  to  the  existing  pol¬ 
icy  of  closed  and  secret  committee  meetings.  In  earlier  correspondence 
(July  8),  Dr.  tenBroek  had  formally  requested  Council  President  E.A. 
Baker  to  place  these  issues  on  the  Executive  Committee's  agenda  and  to 
grant  the  NFB  the  usual  right  of  appearing  in  its  own  behalf.  Having  re¬ 
ceived  no  reply  from  the  president,  Dr.  tenBroek  personally  sought  him 
out  on  arrival  in  Hanover  and  reiterated  the  NFB's  request.  No  answer 
was  ever  received  to  this  request.  In  fact,  the  Executive  Committee  never 
did  officially  hear  Dr.  tenBroek's  presentation. 

On  the  evening  of  August  2,  he  was  privately  informed  by  others  that 
the  Executive  Committee  would  listen  to  him  the  next  day.  However,  it 
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was  not  until  mid-morning  of  August  3  that  the  World  Council's  president 
saw  fit  to  communicate  to  Dr.  tenBroek  the  fact  that  he  should  appear  at 
the  meeting  place  at  noon  that  day.  Nor  did  President  Baker  even  then 
divulge  the  precise  issue  which  was  to  be  considered. 

Upon  arriving  at  the  appointed  meeting  place.  Dr.  tenBroek  was  told 
that  it  was  not  a  session  of  the  Executive  Committee  before  which  he  was 
appearing  but  only  a  group  of  private  individuals  who  happened  to  be  in  the 
same  room  at  the  same  time.  Dr.  tenBroek  thereupon  protested  this  ir¬ 
regular  procedure  and  insisted  that  it  in  no  way  complied  with  the  Feder¬ 
ation's  request  to  have  the  issue  of  its  committee  seat  decided  by  the  Ex¬ 
ecutive  Committee.  The  only  response  was  a  statement  by  the  president 
that  all  the  members  were  present. 

For  the  next  40  minutes,  Dr.  tenBroek  addressed  this  "group  of  pri¬ 
vate  individuals"  on  the  NFB's  position  regarding  the  theft  of  its  seat  by 
the  unconstitutional  and  improper  action  of  President  Baker  in  declaring 
that  seat  vacant  and  holding  a  spurious  election  in  order  to  transfer  it  to 
another  delegate  representative  of  agencies  for  the  blind.  He  spelled  out 
the  legal  and  democratic  arguments  supporting  the  claim  of  our  organiza¬ 
tion  to  the  seat  which  it  has  held  since  1959.  Dr.  tenBroek  also  gave 
vigorous  emphasis  to  the  importance  of  assuring  genuine  representation 
in  the  world  agency's  governing  body  to  independent  associations  of  the 
blind  themselves.  He  concluded  with  an  argument  concerning  the  urgent 
need  on  the  part  of  such  an  ostensibly  international  group  far  keeping  its 
meetings  open  and  above-board  rather  than  barred,  as  at  present,  against 
the  public  and  even  against  other  members  of  the  World  Council  itself. 

Following  his  presentation,  although  Dr.  tenBroek  specifically  asked 
for  discussion,  there  was  neither  rebuttal  nor  comment  on  any  of  the  points 
raised.  Dr.  tenBroek  was  thereupon  summarily  dismissed.  To  his  query 
whether  he  might  expect  a  communication  indicating  the  Executive  Com¬ 
mittee's  action  or  decision  on  the  matter,  President  Baker  replied  that 
such  a  communication  would  be  forthcoming  before  the  end  of  the  confer¬ 
ence. 

However,  to  this  day,  Dr.  tenBroek  has  received  no  official  notifi¬ 
cation,  although  he  has  been  privately  informed  by  other  sources  that  the 
Executive  Committee  had  indeed  taken  up  the  issue  of  the  NFB's  seat  and 
had  ratified  the  exclusionary  action  reported  above. 

Also  present  during  the  conference  of  the  WCWB  Executive  Committee, 
in  addition  to  Dr.  and  Mrs.  tenBroek,  was  the  NFB's  informal  "ambassador 
at  large",  Dr.  Isabelle  L.  D.  Grant,  who  was  in  Hanover  to  attend  the  In¬ 
ternational  Conference  on  the  Education  of  Blind  Children. 
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Three  principal  impressions  emerged  from  personal  contacts  and 
associations  at  the  Hanover  meeting,  according  to  Dr.  tenBroek's  report: 

First,  the  World  Council  is  tightly  and  perhaps  hopelessly  under  the 
control  of  a  small  self-perpetuating  group  of  American  and  British  agencies 
for  the  blind. 

Second,  there  is  substantial  and  growing  discontent  among  many  of 
the  delegations  arising  from  this  discriminatory  and  authoritarian  situa¬ 
tion,  as  well  as  from  the  general  impotency  of  the  World  Council. 

Third,  there  is  more  understanding  of,  and  sympathy  for,  the  Feder¬ 
ation's  position  and  its  cause  within  the  international  membership  of  the 
World  Council  than  its  leadership  will  permit  to  be  recognized  or  to  find 
expression. 

It  now  remains  to  be  determined  whether  the  delegates  themselves 
meeting  in  the  World  Council  Assembly  in  1964  and  possessing  a  consti¬ 
tutionally  endowed  power  superior  to  that  of  the  Executive  Committee 
will  right  the  wrong  perpetrated  by  the  officers  and  the  Executive  Com¬ 
mittee  or  will  tolerate  the  Executive  Committee  policy  of  private  and 
secret  meetings  in  conducting  the  public  business  of  the  organization. 

The  Detroit  convention  of  the  NFB  has  already  provided  its  answer 
to  the  question  now  widely  posed  by  blind  men  and  women  in  many  nations: 
Should  a  world  organization  of  the  blind  themselves  now  be  created  to 
meet  the  needs  not  being  met  by  the  WCWB?  That  answer  was  embodied 
in  the  following  resolution: 

WHEREAS  the  Blind  people  of  the  world  at  present  have  no  effective 
world  agency  or  instrumentality  through  which  they  may  represent  them¬ 
selves  or  take  effective  collective  action  for  the  improvement  of  their 
lot,  the  discussion  of  their  experiences  and  the  formulation  of  solutions 
to  their  problems, 

WHEREAS  the  World  Council  for  the  Welfare  of  the  Blind  is  domi¬ 
nated  by  agencies  for  the  blind  rather  than  representatives  of  organiza¬ 
tions  of  the  blind  and  is  in  any  event  largely  ineffective  and  inactive, 

WHEREAS  even  that  minimal  and  inequitable  representation  possess¬ 
ed  by  the  blind  of  the  United  States  in  the  World  Council  for  the  Welfare 
of  the  Blind  and  upon  its  Executive  Committee  seems  about  to  be  further 
curtailed  by  improper  and  unconstitutional  actions  of  the  officials  of  the 

WCWB, 

NOW  THEREFORE  BE  IT  RESOLVED  by  the  National  Federation 
of  the  Blind  in  convention  assembled  at  the  Statler  Hotel  in  Detroit, 
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Michigan,  this  7th  day  of  July,  1962,  that  we  herewith  declare  the  urgent 
desirability  and  imperative  necessity  of  a  world  organization  of  the  blind 
people  themselves  for  purposes  of  self-expression  and  self-improvement. 
We  declare  it  as  our  policy  henceforth  to  encourage  and  stimulate  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  such  an  organization.  We  instruct  our  President,  our  dele¬ 
gate  to  the  WCWB,  and  our  Executive  Committee  to  take  all  such  actions 
in  such  manner  and  in  such  times  as  seems  to  them  most  meet  and  feas¬ 
ible  and  supported  by  such  resources  as  are  available  to  bring  about  the 
establishment  of  such  an  organization. 


KINGSLEY  PRICE  AUTHORS  NEW  BOOK 

Dr.  Kingsley  Price,  nationally  known  scholar  and  leader  in  organi¬ 
zations  of  the  blind,  is  the  author  of  a  new  book,  Education  and  Philosoph¬ 
ical  Thought,  published  by  Allyn  and  Bacon,  Inc.  ,  150  Tremont  Street, 
Boston  11,  Massachusetts. 

A  member  of  the  boards  of  directors  of  both  the  American  Brother¬ 
hood  for  the  Blind  and  the  National  Federation  of  the  Blind,  Dr.  Price  is 
presently  Professor  of  Philosophy  and  Education  at  the  Johns  Hopkins 
University,  Baltimore,  Maryland.  He  has  also  held  professorships  in 
philosophy  at  the  University  of  Nevada,  Sarah  Lawrence  College  and  the 
University  of  Washington. 

(Readers  of  THE  BLIND  AMERICAN  will  remember  Professor  Price's 
article,  "Self-Realization  and  the  Right  to  Read,  "  which  appeared  in  our 
June,  1961,  issue.  ) 

His  new  work,  planned  primarily  as  a  textbook  in  the  philosophy  of 
education,  has  already  received  high  praise  in  pre -publication  reviews 
by  academic  authorities,  according  to  information  from  the  publishers. 

A  representative  comment  is  that  of  Professor  Everett  J.  Kircher  of 
Ohio  State  University: 

"I  feel  personally  that  it  is  the  first  book  that  can  be  said  adequately 
to  define  the  field  of  educational  philosophy.  It  may  well  become  a  classic 
work  in  the  field  ....  I  am  convinced  that  it  is  the  single  most  compre¬ 
hensive  and  most  adequately  conceived  work  I  have  read.  " 

Dr.  Price,  who  received  his  Ph.  D.  in  philosophy  from  the  University 
of  California,  has  published  numerous  articles  and  has  lectured  widely 
on  educational  and  social  problems  affecting  the  blind. 
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HIGHLIGHTS  OF  NFB  CONVENTION 


Several  hundred  members  of  the  organized  blind  movement  repre¬ 
senting  all  parts  of  the  country--from  Alaska  to  Alabama,  Maine  to 
Hawaii- -joined  hands  and  forces  in  Detroit  on  Independence  Day  for  the 
22nd  Anniversary  convention  of  the  National  Federation  of  the  Blind. 

The  four-day  meeting,  which  was  climaxed  by  the  election  of  several 
new  officers  and  board  members  (see  THE  BLIND  AMERICAN,  July  1962), 
included  a  packed  agenda  of  program  activities  and  social  events. 

"Most  significantly,  "  as  NFB  President  Russell  Kletzing  reported  to 
the  membership  in  a  subsequent  bulletin,  "the  convention  was  character¬ 
ized  by  a  spirit  of  harmony  and  fellowship  recalling  the  early  days  of  fed- 
erationism  and  presaging  an  era  of  renewed  dedication  and  solidarity  within 
our  nationwide  movement.  " 

An  extraordinarily  varied  diet  of  addresses,  discussions  and  reports 
bearing  on  areas  of  concern  to  the  blind  was  served  to  the  delegates  by  the 
host  Michigan  Council  of  the  Blind  under  the  leadership  of  its  president, 
Sandford  Allerton,  and  its  talented  convention  chairman,  Stanley  Oliver. 

Among  speakers  addressing  the  convention  were:  Edward  L.  Binder, 
chief  of  the  evaluation  policy  section,  Federal  Bureau  of  OASDI:  Carl  Murr, 
rehabilitation  officer  with  the  U.  S.  Civil  Service  Commission;  Miss  Sadie 
Harris,  regional  specialist  with  the  Wage  and  Hour  and  Public  Contracts 
Division  of  the  Department  of  Labor;  Donald  Blasch,  director  of  Western 
Michigan  University's  Center  of  Orientation  and  Mobility;  Mrs.  Jean  Norris 
of  Twin- Vision  Books,  Van  Nuys,  California;  Dr.  Louis  J.  Cantoni,  asso¬ 
ciate  professor  of  education  and  coordinator  of  the  rehabilitation  counselor 
training  program  at  Wayne  State  University,  Detroit  (see  "The  Case  for 
Counseling  by  Friends,  "  in  this  issue);  Dr.  Romaine  Mackie,  chief  of 
services  for  exceptional  children  in  the  Federal  Offices  of  Education; 

Joseph  Hunt,  assistant  director  of  the  Federal  Office  of  Vocational  Reha¬ 
bilitation;  James  K.  Sullivan,  special  assistant  for  employee  relations  of 
the  Post  Office  Department's  Bureau  of  Personnel. 

Others  who  spoke  before  the  group  included  J.  Herman  Moore,  repre¬ 
senting  the  public  buildings  service  of  the  General  Services  Administration 
(see  "Vending  Stand  Program  Defended,  "  in  this  issue);  Dr.  Jacob  Fried, 
executive  director  of  the  Jewish  Braille  Institute  of  America;  Gene  Yontz, 
of  the  Pontiac  Chapter  of  the  Michigan  Council  of  the  Blind;  William  Coun¬ 
tryman,  field  secretary  of  Leader  Dogs  for  the  Blind;  Richard  Collins  of 
the  Hadley  Correspondence  School  for  the  Blind;  Mrs.  Catherine  Van  Zorn, 
of  the  Detroit  County  Department  of  Welfare;  John  Taylor,  past  president 
of  the  NFB  and  director  of  vocational  rehabilitation  services  for  the  Iowa 
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Commission  for  the  Blind;  and  retiring  NFB  president  Perry  Sundquist, 
who  is  chief  of  services  for  the  blind  in  California. 

The  convention  banquet  address,  always  a  highlight  of  the  gathering, 
more  than  lived  up  to  past  precedent.  Delivered  by  Dr.  Jacobus  tenBroek, 
the  founder  and  for  21  years  president  of  the  National  Federation,  the 
speech  was  entitled  "Welfare  of  the  Blind;  Perils  and  Prospects.  "  (For 
the  full  text,  see  THE  BLIND  AMERICAN,  July  1962.  ) 

A  panel  discussion  on  an  issue  of  urgent  importance  to  the  blind-- 
"Should  There  be  One  or  Many  Categories  of  Aid?  "--brought  together 
Mrs.  Van  Zorn,  Taylor,  Sundquist,  and  John  Nagle  of  the  NFB's  Wash¬ 
ington  office.  Nagle  also  delivered  a  detailed  report  to  the  convention  on 
the  status  of  the  Federation's  national  legislative  program. 

The  Newel  Perry  Award,  presented  annually  by  the  NFB  in  recogni¬ 
tion  of  outstanding  service  in  the  cause  of  the  blind,  was  awarded  this  year 
to  Don  Overbeay,  superintendent  of  the  Ohio  School  for  the  Blind.  The 
presentation  was  made  by  NFB  First  Vice  President  Kenneth  Jernigan, 
who  is  director  of  the  Iowa  Commission  for  the  Blind. 

New  charters  betokening  affiliation  with  the  National  Federation  were 
presented  during  the  banquet  to  the  Federated  Blind  of  Missouri,  the  Blind 
Brotherhood  of  Maryland,  and  the  North  Dakota  State  Federation  of  the 
Blind. 

After  a  spirited  balloting  contest,  the  convention  chose  Phoenix,  Ari¬ 
zona,  to  be  the  site  of  its  convention  in  1964.  Philadelphia,  selected  previ¬ 
ously,  will  host  the  group  next  year. 

State  Leaders  Praise  Convention 

Early  reports  from  delegates  to  the  national  convention,  as  published 
in  bulletins  and  newsletters  of  affiliated  state  organizations  of  the  blind, 
indicate  that  the  July  conclave  at  Detroit  may  rank  among  the  most  pro¬ 
ductive  and  generally  successful  in  the  22-year  history  of  the  NFB. 

"Conventions  may  come  and  go,  but  no  more  meaningful  convention 
has  been  held  by  the  National  Federation  of  the  Blind  since  San  Francisco 
in  1956,  "  according  to  Marshall  Tucker,  president  of  South  Carolina's 
Aurora  Club  of  the  Blind,  writing  in  the  PALMETTO  AURORAN.  His 
report  continues: 

"I  was  impressed  first  of  all  with  the  determined  spirit  of  almost 
all  of  the  delegates  to  rebuild  the  National  Federation  to  its  former  posi¬ 
tion,  and  even  to  go  beyond  if  at  all  possible.  This  determination  perme¬ 
ated  the  air  throughout  the  entire  proceedings  of  the  convention.  This 
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This  was  amply  demonstrated  during  the  elections.  Every  one  of  the 
candidates  nominated  by  the  nomination  committee  was  elected  by  accla¬ 
mation  with  the  exception  of  one  member  of  the  board  of  directors,  and 
even  he  received  an  overwhelming  majority. 

"The  NFB  is  blessed  in  many  ways,  but  perhaps  our  organization's 
greatest  blessing  is  its  capable  personnel.  The  presiding  of  our  newly 
elected  President,  young,  talented  Russell  Kletzing,  was  simply  superb 
.  ...  It  is  impossible  to  enumerate  all  of  my  impressions.  However, 
if  Federationists  continue  to  exemplify  their  willingness  to  aid  their  fel¬ 
low  blind,  as  was  evidenced  in  Detroit,  the  future  will  indeed  be  a  bright 
one  for  the  National  Federation  of  the  Blind.  " 

The  editors  of  the  VFB  NEWSLETTER,  published  by  the  Virginia 
Federation  of  the  Blind,  reported  in  their  August  issue  that  "  an  atmos¬ 
phere  of  peace  and  harmony  pervaded"  the  NFB  convention  and  that  Dr. 
Jacobus  tenBroek,  former  president  of  the  National  Federation  and  now 
president  of  the  American  Brotherhood  for  the  Blind,  "received  a  stand¬ 
ing  ovation"  at  the  conclusion  of  his  convention  banquet  address. 

"It  was  truly  a  wonderful  convention,  "  wrote  William  Klontz,  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Iowa  Association  of  the  Blind  and  editor  of  the  I.  A.  B.  BULLE¬ 
TIN.  He  added  that  the  July  gathering  was  "the  best  convention  for  sev¬ 
eral  years,  as  there  was  much  good  program  material  and  social  activities, 
and  none  of  the  bickering  and  political  maneuvering  which  characterized 
the  conventions  since  Boston.  " 

A  similar  conclusion  was  expressed  by  another  South  Carolinian, 

Donald  C.  Capps,  editor  of  the  PALMETTO  AURORAN  and  an  officer 
of  the  NFB.  Portions  of  his  report  on  the  national  convention  follow: 

"The  1962  convention  of  the  National  Federation  of  the  Blind  is  now 
history,  but  we  feel  this  particular  convention  will  have  a  profound  im¬ 
pact  upon  the  future  of  our  national  organization.  This  convention  did 
what  conventions  are  intended  to  accomplish.  It  featured  constructive 
program  items,  with  several  prominent  speakers.  There  was  good  par¬ 
ticipation  by  the  delegates  in  attendance.  The  indispensable  ingredient 
of  unity  of  purpose,  mind  and  heart  was  paramount.  In  every  respect  the 
convention  was  uplifting  and  informative  .... 

"In  many  respects  the  1962  convention  was  similar  to  the  first  con¬ 
vention  we  attended  in  San  Francisco  in  1956,  which  was  the  period  when 
the  NFB  was  enjoying  its  greatest  prominence  and  influence.  Dissension 
and  strife  had  not  beset  the  organization  in  1956.  It  was  in  San  Francisco 
that  we  acquired  considerable  knowledge  of  our  welfare,  social  security, 
and  rehabilitation  programs.  The  reason  that  Lois  Boltin  is  now  in  her 
fourth  year  as  a  Braille  P.  B.  X.  switchboard  operator  is  due  to  her  having 
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attended  the  1956  convention  of  the  NFB  where,  for  the  first  time,  she 
heard  of  and  examined  the  Braille  Switchboard. 

"In  San  Francisco,  for  the  first  time,  we  saw  the  leaders  of  the  NFB 
in  action.  It  took  no  genius  to  readily  realize  that  the  Aurora  Club  had 
just  affiliated  with  a  national  organization  blessed  with  unusual  leaders 
with  tremendous  talent  and  devotion  toward  the  cause  of  the  blind  through¬ 
out  the  nation.  The  San  Francisco  convention  provided  us  with  the  inspir¬ 
ation  and  impetus  needed  to  initiate  the  collective  efforts  of  the  blind  of 
S.  C.  toward  helping  themselves  .... 

"It  was  entirely  evident  to  those  attending  the  Detroit  convention  that 
the  NFB  is  definitely  back  on  the  road  to  regaining  its  former  stature.  " 


THE  CASE  FOR  COUNSELING  BY  FRIENDS 
By  Louis  J.  Cantoni  and  Lucile  Cantoni 

(Editor's  note:  The  following  article  was  delivered  as  a  paper  before 
the  annual  convention  of  the  National  Federation  of  the  Blind  in  Detroit, 

July  6,  1962,  by  Dr.  Cantoni,  who  is  an  associate  professor  of  education 
and  coordinator  of  the  rehabilitation  counselor  training  program  at  Wayne 
State  University,  Detroit.  Together  with  Mrs.  Cantoni,  herself  a  former 
supervisor  of  social  casework  in  Michigan,  Professor  Cantoni  has  written 
a  notable  book,  Counseling  Your  Friends,  published  in  1961  by  the  William- 
Frederick  Press  of  New  York  City.  ) 

The  literature  of  the  day  is  replete  with  explanations  of  neurotic  traits 
and  psychological  defense  mechanisms  as  well  as  directives  and  cautions 
regarding  new  discoveries  in  developmental  psychology.  Most  popular 
books  and  articles  on  psychology  are  intended  to  help  people  understand 
themselves,  not  others.  Nevertheless,  an  alarming  national  pastime  has 
grown  out  of  the  promiscuous  application  of  principles  of  abnormal  psy¬ 
chology  to  the  behavior  of  others.  This  state  of  affairs  has  caused  many 
altruistic,  perceptive  persons  to  withhold  their  natural  healing  concern 
when  friends  and  relatives  come  to  them  with  problems. 

It  is  our  conviction  that  the  situation  can  be  remedied  only  if  pro¬ 
fessional  counselors  and  psychotherapists  will  help  interested  lay  per¬ 
sons  to  recognize  when  and  how  laymen  can  be  of  service  to  troubled 
friends. 

In  what  areas  of  life  does  a  friend  or  relative  function  as  a  counselor? 
We  contend  that  all  human  encounters  are  potentially  therapeutic.  A  plea- 
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sant  bus  driver,  interested  in  each  of  his  passengers  as  individuals,  may 
effect  a  bit  of  therapy  each  morning.  However,  many  opportunities  to  help 
others  are  missed  because  those  in  a  position  to  be  of  service  know  little 
or  nothing  about  psychotherapeutic  principles  and  techniques.  For  example, 
a  mother  is  worried  about  her  child.  Yet,  in  talking  with  a  neighbor,  she 
asks  not  about  her  own  child  but  someone  else's.  What  prompte  her  to 
ask  is  not  what  happened  to  someone  else's  Willie  but  what  is  happening 
to  her  Margaret.  She  may  be  bursting  to  talk  about  Margaret  and  thus  get 
some  perspectives  on  Margaret's  difficulties.  This  mother  would  be  de- 
feated  by  an  irrelevant  discourse  on  Willie. 

The  importance  of  sensitivity,  of  friendly  receptiveness  in  daily  en¬ 
counters  cannot  be  overlooked  nor  denied.  The  encounters  themselves  may 
be  light  and  casual  or  they  may  be  all-encompassing  and  endure  forever. 
Often  quiet  concern,  quietly  expressed,  is  sufficient  therapy.  Then  too, 
genuine  concern  gives  a  friend  courage  to  reveal  his  problems.  So  en¬ 
couraged,  he  may,  with  the  help  of  his  friend,  go  on  to  explore  and  to  re¬ 
solve  those  problems.  Up  to  this  time,  however,  professional  counselors 
have  given  little,  if  any,  attention  to  counseling  by  friends.  Yet  the  avail¬ 
ability,  the  concern  of  a  good  friend  are  equivalent  to  emotional  first  aid. 
Professionals  should  begin  to  make  systematic  efforts  to  train  interested, 
perceptive  laymen  to  assume  responsibility  for  this  kind  of  first  aid. 

In  every  community  there  are  people  confronted  with  a  troubled  friend 
or  relative.  Often,  these  people  are  unusually  perceptive  and  genuinely 
concerned  about  others  and  are  sought  out  by  the  troubled.  They  are  every¬ 
where,  these  perceptive,  concerned  people,  doing  an  important  job.  They 
are  people  who  know  how  to  listen  --  not  only  for  thoughts  but  also  for  at¬ 
titudes  and  emotions.  They  are  people  who  convey  their  sincerity,  their 
belief  in  human  dignity,  not  only  in  what  they  say  but  in  what  they  do.  They 
have  a  sense  of  when  it  is  appropriate  to  sympathize,  to  reassure,  to  share 
emotional  wounds.  They  know  how  to  help  others  explore  alternative  courses 
of  action.  They  know,  too,  that  humans  have  to  live  their  own  live  s.  They 
accept  their  troubled  friends  not  merely  as  persons  who  need  help,  but 
also  as  persons  who,  in  any  final  reckoning,  are  responsible  for  their  own 
acts,  their  own  futures.  If  professionals  can  help  genuinely  concerned 
friends  to  do  a  more  effective  job  with  the  troubled,  professionals  will 
bolster  the  best  possible  front  line  of  defense  in  the  fight  for  better  mental 
health. 

Many  human  problems  of  considerable  magnitude  can  be  handled  ade¬ 
quately  by  a  perceptive  friend.  He  can  do  this  because  he  possesses  cer¬ 
tain  important  aspects  inherent  in  his  friendship.  A  helping  friend  is  phys¬ 
ically  near.  He  is  near  with  a  proved  relationship--a  person  who  cares. 

A  friend  knows,  too--he  has  no  need  for  explanations  covering  familiar 
ground.  Given  an  acute  situation,  he  is  ready  to  help  with  the  problem¬ 
solving  process.  And  a  friend  has  flexibility.  He  can  reach  out  quickly 
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toward  interested  members  of  the  community,  making  an  interpretation 
here,  easing  a  path  there. 

Although  a  friend  does  not  have  a  professional  counselor's  objectivity, 
he  frequently  is  far  enough  removed  from  the  immediate  problem  to  see 
things  with  useful  clarity.  Reasonably  healthy  individuals  can  and  do  re¬ 
solve  personal  difficulties  within  the  framework  of  there  present  life  sit¬ 
uation.  Often  what  proves  most  difficult  is  defining  the  problem,  and  this 
need  not  be  done  in  terms  of  childhood  predispositions.  For  example,  a 
couple  who  apparently  have  been  happily  married  for  ten  or  fifteen  years 
are  now  moody  and  quarrelsome.  At  inopportune  times,  such  as  parties 
or  family  gatherings,  they  argue  over  intimate  family  matters.  They  try 
to  draw  relatives  and  close  friends  into  their  conflicts.  They  appear  to 
be  fighting  about  trivialities,  although  many  accusations  revolve  around 
the  possibility  of  moving  to  another  neighborhood.  In  this  situation,  it 
would  be  entirely  appropriate  for  a  friend  of  long  standing  to  try  to  help 
this  couple.  The  friend  would  probably  see  either  the  husband  or  the 
wife.  Let  us  say  that  a  man  begins  to  see  the  husband.  He  would  give 
him  an  opportunity  to  discuss  problems  in  a  private,  relaxed  setting.  In 
the  course  of  talking  things  over,  the  troubled  one  might  be  brought  to  a 
realization  that  his  real  concern  is  the  possible  delinquency  of  his  son. 
Having  faced  up  to  his  problem,  this  parent  may  be  able  to  deal  with  it 
alone,  or  he  may  need  referral  to  a  professional  counselor. 

Problem-solving,  whether  stimulated  by  friend  or  professional  coun¬ 
selor,  is  of  course  different  from  simple  advice-giving.  But  often  advice, 
if  needed,  is  profitably  given  by  a  friend  who  has  lived  through  a  similar 
problem.  Here  the  troubled  one  is  actually  gathering  data  on  how  other 
people  have  solved  a  certain  kind  of  problem.  By  so  doing,  he  reassures 
himself  that  he  too  can  solve  this  kind  of  problem.  The  acknowledged 
effectiveness  of  Alcoholics  Anonymous,  Recovery,  Inc.  ,  parent  groups 
concerned  about  their  retarded  youngsters,  associations  comprised  of  the 
physically  handicapped,  and  other  such  problem-oriented  groups,  is  ample 
proof  of  the  importance  of  informal  encounters  among  lay  persons  concerned 
about  similar  problems. 

Even  the  person  with  a  basically  sound  personality  may  need  help  from 
time  to  time.  When  the  sharp  edges  of  reality  impinge  too  hard,  he  searchei 
for  a  receptive  person.  Having  found  such  a  person,  he  can  pour  out  his 
troubles  and  receive  reassurance  and  support  during  his  trial.  It  is  nat¬ 
ural  and  appropriate  that  he  should  turn  toward  a  friend  or  loved  one  at 
such  a  time. 

>o  o 

There  are  people,  however,  who  have  difficulty  managing  from  day 
to  day.  Such  a  person  gets  along  well  enough  within  a  prescribed  frame¬ 
work.  But  when  there  is  a  change  in  his  immediate  environment,  he  tends 
to  experience  acute  distress.  He  must  have  help  to  make  even  minor 
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changes  in  his  mode  of  life  adjustment.  Despite  a  tenuous  grasp  on  re¬ 
ality,  this  kind  of  person  can  stay  out  of  an  institution  and  lead  a  useful 
life  if,  at  critical  times,  he  has  the  support  of  a  stable,  interested  friend. 

And  there  are  individuals  who  display  aggression  in  many  circumstances. 
They  may  invade  clubs,  lodges,  churches,  civic  associations.  The  pre¬ 
vailing  attitude  among  laymen  is  that  an  aggressive  person  has  a  more-than- 
adequate  personality  structure,  and  if  his  defenses  can  be  broken  down,  he 
will  become  less  troublesome.  Professionals  must  convey  to  laymen  that 
when  a  person  is  unduly  aggressive,  he  is  showing  weakness,  not  strength. 
Concerned  friends  could  learn  to  work  constructively  with  such  persons. 

Perhaps  those  who  most  need  concerned  friends  are  people  whose 
energies  are  drained  by  depression.  The  depressed  range  from  the  young 
mother  in  the  doldrums  from  six  years  of  sitting  home  with  pre-school 
children,  to  the  chronic  schizophrenic  patient  who  sits  all  day  staring  at 
a  wall.  Of  course  the  schizophrenic  patient  must  have  a  doctor's  care. 

But  no  matter  how  severe  his  difficulties,  a  depressed  individual  needs 
friends,  for  he  can  come  out  of  his  depression  only  as  he  enters  into 
meaningful  relationships  with  other  persons  in  his  community. 

We  would  like  to  say  a  word  about  the  abundance  of  popular  literature 
on  how  laymen  should  deal  with  those  who  have  certain  disabilities.  The 
layman  has  been  told  how  he  can  aid  the  deaf,  the  blind,  the  orthopedically 
disabled,  etc.  It  is  important  for  relatives  and  friends  of  those  who  have 
various  forms  of  disablement  to  appreciate  the  difficulties  that  accompany 
specific  disablements.  This  public  education  has  helped  to  launch  some 
worthwhile  programs  in  behalf  of  the  disabled.  But  there  are  dangers  in 
treating  individuals  categorically.  If  a  person  is  dealt  with  as  deaf,  or 
blind,  or  crippled,  he  loses  his  identity  and  becomes  merely  a  symptom. 

If  professionals  confine  their  public  education  efforts  to  this  kind  of  cate¬ 
gorizing,  they  are  in  danger  of  denying  a  basic  mental  hygiene  principle  : 
that  each  individual  must  be  respected  as  a  whole,  unique  human  being. 

We  want  to  make  it  clear  that  the  friend  as  counselor  does  not  replace 
the  professional,  whether  marriage  counselor,  clinical  or  counseling 
psychologist,  social  caseworker,  rehabilitation  counselor,  or  psychiatrist. 
Some  problems  manifested  by  a  distrubed  person  are  best  handled  by  a 
friend,  others  by  a  professional.  If  concerned  friends  knew  better  the 
scope  as  well  as  the  limits  of  their  role,  and  if  both  helping  friends  and 
professionals  realized  that  there  is  an  appropriate  and  natural  continuity 
in  their  functions,  the  efforts  of  both  would  be  enhanced  and  great  numbers 
of  disturbed  people  would  be  better  served.  In  this  connection,  we  believe 
it  is  important  to  point  out  a  basic  difference  between  the  role  of  a  friend 
as  counselor  and  that  of  a  professional.  Whereas  friendship  is  a  recip¬ 
rocal  relationship,  the  professional  relationship  is  not,  for  here  interest 
and  energy  is  directed  almost  entirely  toward  the  client  and  his  problems. 
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Recognition  of  this  basic  difference  is  useful  in  timing  referrals  of  trou¬ 
bled  people  to  professional  counselors. 

In  our  book,  Counseling  Your  Friends,  we  caution  those  who  wish  to 
help  troubled  friends  that  they  should  keep  their  efforts  on  an  ego  level. 
Pre-conscious  and  unconscious  material  belongs  in  the  domain  of  the  pro¬ 
fessional.  Reviving  old  emotions  as  a  therapeutic  measure  by  friends  may 
be  dangerous.  If  the  troubled  one  begins  to  react  to  his  helping  friend  in 
a  bizarre  manner,  a  referral  is  in  order.  If  the  helping  friend  becomes 
so  entangled  in  the  troubled  one's  problems  that  the  helper  is  distraught 
or  cannot  maintain  a  degree  of  objectivity,  a  referral  is  in  order.  Or  if 
thehelper's  relationship  to  other  key  individuals  is  such  that  the  troubled 
one  cannot  accept  or  believe  the  helper's  objectivity,  a  referral  is  in  order. 

Then  again,  if  material  is  too  intimate  for  revelation,  a  friend  should 
avoid  hearing  it.  In  general,  we  think  that  sexual  problems  should  receive 
the  attention  of  a  professional.  Frequently,  however,  a  troubled  friend's 
questions  regarding  sex  may  represent  a  search  for  simple,  factual  an¬ 
swers  ;  here  referral  to  a  professional  counselor  may  magnify  problems 
and  increase  anxieties.  In  such  instances  a  frank  discussion  with  a  friend 
may  provide  the  troubled  one  with  enough  information  to  solve  his  own  prob¬ 
lems.  On  the  other  hand,  a  grown  daughter  may  find  that  she  cannot  tell 
a  friend  how  she  hates  her  own  invalid  mother.  Or  a  prosperous  business¬ 
man  may  find  it  impossible  to  talk  with  a  friend  about  early  family  rela¬ 
tionships  because  of  a  childhood  characterized  by  poverty  and  deprivation. 
These  examples  can  go  on  and  on--material  loaded  with  guilt  and  shame 
is  too  intimate  for  revelation  to  a  friend. 

A  friend,  entrusted  with  another's  personal  problems,  sometimes 
behaves  like  a  new  student  of  professional  counseling  whose  pride  in  his 
own  budding  skills  is  proportionate  to  the  number  of  intimate  details  he 
can  elicity  from  his  client.  Such  a  student  delights  in  bringing  to  his  su¬ 
pervisor  choice  bits  of  emotionally  charged  data  gleaned  from  his  client. 

The  supervisor  warns  this  student  that  it  is  damaging  for  a  client  to  reveal 
too  much  too  soon.  The  student  is  encouraged  to  help  his  client  shore  up 
lagging  defenses.  And  the  student  learns  that,  next  time,  he  should  not 
hear  so  much  so  soon.  But  professional  people  have  not  told  laymen  what 
to  do  when  someone  is  in  a  melancholy  mood  and  begins  to  drag  family 
skeletons  out  of  his  closet.  It  is  difficult  for  anyone  to  know  when  and  how 
to  not  listen.  Professionals,  however,  know  a  great  deal  about  this  sub¬ 
ject.  They  should  communicate  it  to  interested  members  of  the  general 
public. 

t:  11 

Lay  persons  should  know  that  referral  to  a  professional  is  in  order 
when  they  try  to  work  with  a  troubled  friend  but  nothing  happens --the  old 
problems  persist.  Referral  is  needed  when  there  is  progress  in  the  area 
of  first  concern,  but  at  a  high  cost  in  other  spheres  of  personal  adjustment. 
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For  example,  a  friend  may  attempt  to  lead  a  withdrawn  or  depressed 
person  into  group  activities.  If,  after  such  an  attempt,  improved  social 
adjustment  is  accompanied  by  hallucinations,  night  terrors,  or  phobias, 
a  referral  should  be  made.  Professional  help  is  appropriate  when  a 
friend's  difficulties  are  such  that  a  good  knowledge  of  community  resour¬ 
ces  is  required.  A  professional  has  better  access  to  necessary  informa¬ 
tion  in  problems  of  delinquency,  poverty,  unmarried  parenthood,  physical 
or  mental  disability,  etc. 

Much  public  education  is  needed  regarding  the  making  of  referrals 
to  professional  counselors  by  concerned  laymen.  Good  referrals  are  dif¬ 
ficult.  Before  seeing  a  professional  counselor,  the  troubled  one  must  gain 
from  his  helper  at  least  a  beginning  recognition  that  his  problem  lies  in  the 
emotional  realm.  Also,  he  must  be  ready  to  assume  responsibility  for 
his  own  predicament.  And,  if  he  is  to  be  helped,  he  must  enter  into  the 
professional  relationship  with  realistic  expectations. 

Let  us  say  that,  upon  the  encouragement  of  his  friend,  a  troubled 
person  goes  to  a  professional  counselor.  The  troubled  one  still  sees  his 
friend.  As  soon  as  professional  therapy  begins  to  work,  the  troubled  one, 
now  a  client,  finds  it  painful.  He  discovers  that,  if  he  is  to  be  healthier 
emotionally,  he  must  make  all  manner  of  uncomfortable  changes.  He  may 
very  well  go  back  to  his  friend,  the  referral  source,  and  try  to  find  a  way 
out  of  professional  treatment.  Unless  the  professional  provides  the  helper 
with  some  understanding  of  the  psychotherapeutic  process,  the  helper  is 
in  no  position  to  support  the  efforts  of  the  professional  by  encouraging  his 
friend  to  trust  the  therapist  and  continue  treatment. 

When  professional  treatment  is  concluded,  it  would  be  wise  for  the 
therapist  to  offer  some  understanding  of  the  client's  situation  to  the  client's 
loved  ones.  For  some  time  after  treatment,  it  may  be  important  for  them 
to  protect  him  from  certain  social  and  emotional  hazards  of  everyday  liv¬ 
ing.  Friends  and  relatives  need  to  know,  too,  that  they  should  diminish 
their  supporting  roles  as  time  goes  by.  Thus,  as  he  gains  strength,  the 
former  cliqnt  is  encouraged  to  establish  satisfying  relationships  with  many 
individuals  in  his  community.  Finally,  the  one  who  has  resolved  a  severe 
personal  problem  should  enjoy  anew  every  aspect  of  friendship--the  hopes, 
the  plans,  the  joys,  the  intimacy,  the  growing  satisfaction  that  comes  of 
mutual  respect  and  mutual  confidence. 

In  our  book,  Counseling  Your  Friends,  we  try  to  give  an  overview  of 
basic  ideas  and  attitudes  generally  accepted  by  various  counseling  pro¬ 
fessions.  We  think  it  captures  the  spirit  of  the  mental  hygiene  movement. 
Our  book  is  brief.  A  reader  can  grasp  it  in  its  entirety.  We  do  not  con¬ 
sider  it  the  last  word.  On  the  other  hand,  we  believe  that  it  does  a  fresh 
job  of  clarifying  psychotherapeutic  understandings  and  techniques  for  lay¬ 
men,  The  book  shows  how  the  task  of  the  helping  lay  person  is  different 
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from  but  complements  that  of  the  professional  counselor  in  today's  culture. 

It  is  not  enough  for  professional  counselors  to  see  clients  as  persons 
in  a  family  constellation.  Professionals  should  be  concerned  about  educat¬ 
ing  interested  laymen  in  psychotherapeutic  techniques,  pointing  out  how 
friends  and  relatives  can  help  each  other,  and  clarifying  the  professional  s 
role  in  relationship  to  efforts  by  lay  persons.  Professional  counselors 
must  begin  thinking  more,  talking  more,  and  writing  more  about  thera¬ 
peutic  techniques  for  laymen. 

Receptive  friends  should  be  encouraged  to  help  the  troubled  to  define 
their  problems  so  that,  when  these  troubled  people  seek  professional  coun¬ 
seling,  they  will  be  ready  to  use  it.  When  friends  do  front-line  duty,  dis¬ 
cussing,  clarifying,  and  identifying  problems,  more  of  them  will  recog¬ 
nize  that  they  have  solvable  problems  if  their  problems  receive  proper 
attention.  A  community  better  educated  in  counseling  techniques  will  not 
use  less  professional  counseling  but  more  professional  counseling  and 
will  use  it  more  effectively. 


TAPE-RECORDINGS  OF  NATIONAL  CONVENTION  LISTED 

Tape  recordings  of  the  recent  Detroit  convention  of  the  National  Fed¬ 
eration  of  the  Blind  are  now  available  for  purchase,  in  whole  or  in  part, 
according  to  information  from  Roy  Zuvers,  1118  Frederick,  Independence, 
Missouri.  The  annual  meeting  was  recorded  by  Mr.  Zuvers  on  six  reels 
of  dual-track  tape--each  one  a  seven-inch  reel  containing  1800  feet  of 
tape--at  a  speed  of  3  and  3/4  inches  per  second.  The  purchase  price  of 
the  full  set  of  tapes  is  $18,  and  individual  program  items  may  be  pur¬ 
chased  separately  for  two  dollars  each.  The  latter  are  recorded  on  five- 
inch  reels,  with  900  feet  of  tape  each  (dual  track,  e  and  3/4  speed).  All 
requests  and  inquiries  should  be  addressed  to  Mr.  Zuvers. 

Contents  of  the  convention  tapes  follow: 

REEL  ONE,  TRACK  ONE 

Greetings,  roll  call 
REEL  ONE,  TRACK  TWO 

Concluding  part  of  roll  call.  Adjournment  of  Wednesday  morning  ses” 
sion,  opening  of  afternoon  session  with  the  report  of  the  administration  by 
Perry  Sundquist,  followed  by  the  panel  discussion  on  "Shall  There  be  One 
or  Many  Kinds  of  Aid,  "  John  Taylor,  Chairman. 

m  i 
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REEL  TWO,  TRACK  ONE 

Panel  discussion  continued.  "One  Approach  to  Fund  Raising,  M  by 
Gene  Yontz.  "Leaderdogs  for  the  Blind"  by  William  Countryman.  A 
short  talk  by  a  representative  of  the  Hadley  School  for  the  Blind.  Ad¬ 
journment  of  Wednesday  session.  Opening  of  Thursday  morning  session 
with  invocation,  report  of  the  nominating  committee,  and  election. 

REEL  TWO,  TRACK  TWO 

Election  continued.  A  short  talk  by  Dr.  Isabelle  Grant.  Announce¬ 
ments  and  adjournment  of  Thursday  morning  session.  Banquet  program. 

REEL  THREE,  TRACK  ONE 

Banquet  program  continued.  Opening  of  the  Friday  morning  session 
with  invocation,  "Modern  Trends  in  Mobility  and  Orientation"  by  Mr. 
Donald  Blasch,  Director,  Center  of  Orientation  and  Mobility,  Western 
Michigan  University. 

REEL  THREE,  TRACK  TWO 

Mr.  Blasch's  talk  continued.  "The  New  Sheltered  Workshop  Regu¬ 
lations,  "  by  Sarah  Harris,  Cleveland  Office  of  Wage  Determination,  Wage 
and  Hour  Division,  U.  S.  Department  of  Labor.  "Employment  Opportun¬ 
ities  for  the  Disabled  in  Federal  Government  Service",  by  Mr.  Arthur  C. 
Murr,  Rehabilitation  Officer,  U.  S.  Civil  Service  Commission.  "The  Dis¬ 
ability  Insurance  Program  with  1961  Amendments,  "  by  Mr.  Edward  L. 
Binder,  Chief,  Evaluation  Policy  Section,  Bureau  of  Old  Age  and  Surviv¬ 
ors  Insurance,  Department  of  Health,  Education  and  Welfare. 

REEL  FOUR,  TRACK  ONE 

Mr.  Binder's  talk  continued.  Adjournment  of  Friday  morning  ses¬ 
sion.  Opening  of  afternoon  session  with  a  talk  by  Mr.  James  Sullivan, 
Assistant  for  Employee  Relations  to  Assistant  Postmaster  General  Mur¬ 
phy.  Mr.  Sullivan's  talk  concerned  the  post  office's  point  of  view  on  the 
operation  of  vending  stands  by  blind  persons  in  the  post  offices. 

REEL  FOUR,  TRACK  TWO 

Mr.  Sullivan's  talk  continued.  "California  Industries  for  the  Blind 
and  the  Blind  Worker,  "  by  Russell  Kletzing,  General  Council  and  Exec¬ 
utive  Secretary,  California  Council  of  the  Blind.  A  talk  by  Mr.  J.  Moore 
of  the  General  Services  Administration,  from  the  office  of  Building  Man¬ 
agement,  the  Operations  Division.  Mr.  Moore  discussed  the  operation  of 
vending  stands  by  blind  persons  in  other  government  buildings.  A  talk 
by  Dr.  Jacob  Fried. 
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REEL  FIVE,  TRACK  ONE 

Dr.  Fried's  talk  continued.  A  talk  by  Dr.  Louis  J.  Cantoni  of  Wayne 
State  University  who  discussed  the  case  for  counseling  by  friends.  Ad¬ 
journment  of  Friday  afternoon  session.  Opening  of  the  Saturday  morning 
session  with  invocation;  legislative  report  by  John  Nagle. 

REEL  FIVE,  TRACK  TWO 

Legislative  report  continued.  "The  Independent  Living  Concept  and 
its  Effect  Upon  Existing  Programs  of  Vocational  Rehabilitation,  "  by  Mr. 
Joseph  Hunt,  Assistant  Director,  Office  of  Vocational  Rehabilitation,  U.  S. 
Department  of  Health  Education  and  Welfare.  "The  Role  of  the  Federal 
Government  in  the  Education  of  Blind  Children,  "  by  Dr.  Romaine  Mackie, 
Chief  of  Services  for  Exceptional  Children,  Office  of  Education,  U.  S.  De¬ 
partment  of  Health,  Education  and  Welfare. 

REEL  SIX,  TRACK  ONE 

Dr.  Mackie's  talk  continued.  Adjournment  of  Saturday  morning  ses¬ 
sion.  Opening  of  Saturday  Afternoon  Session  with  "White  Cane  Week"  re¬ 
port  by  John  Taylor.  Report  of  the  resolutions  committee  by  Jim  McGinnis. 
Report  of  the  sub-committee  on  budget  and  finance. 

REEL  SIX,  TRACT  TWO 

Report  of  the  sub-committee  on  budget  and  finance  continued.  Se¬ 
lection  of  the  1964  convention  site.  Final  Adjournment. 


VENDING  STAND  ADMINISTRATION  DEFENDED 
By  J.  Herman  Moore 

(Editor's  note:  Following  is  an  abridged  version  of  a  talk  presented 
by  J.  Herman  Moore,  of  the  Federal  Government's  General  Services  Ad¬ 
ministration,  at  the  annual  convention  of  the  National  Federation  of  the 
Blind,  July  6,  1962.  Needless  to  say,  Mr.  Moore's  views  are  not  neces¬ 
sarily  those  of  the  American  Brotherhood  for  the  Blind  or  of  THE  BLIND 
AMERICAN.  ) 

My  assignment  with  the  Office  of  Buildings  Management  in  the  Public 
Buildings  Service  of  General  Services  Administration  includes  the  over¬ 
all  direction  of  the  vending  stand  program,  as  it  relates  to  application  in 
public  buildings  operated  under  the  authority  of  GSA.  As  many  of  you  are 
aware,  General  Services  Administration  is  one  of  the  Government's  major 
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property  management  agencies.  One  of  our  chief  duties  is  to  provide 
space  for  the  office  and  storage  requirements  of  all  Federal  agencies. 

In  all,  we  provide  space  for  325,  535  Federal  employees  in  589  Govern¬ 
ment-owned  office  buildings,  by  GSA's  latest  count. 

The  number  of  new  buildings  is  continually  growing  as  we  advance 
our  construction  program  to  overcome  serious  space  deficiencies  accum¬ 
ulated  during  World  War  II  and  the  Korean  War.  During  this  same  span 
the  Nation's  population  has  shown  a  swift  surge  in  size  which  only  adds 
to  the  need  for  additional  Federal  buildings.  These  range  upward  in 
size  from  small  Federal  buildings  with  20,  000  square  feet  or  even  less 
in  small  cities,  like  San  Marcos,  Texas,  to  the  mammoth  Federal  office 
buildings  which  we  have  underway  in  New  York,  Chicago,  and  San  Fran¬ 
cisco.  While  the  smaller  buildings,  often  with  less  than  100  Federal 
personnel,  cannot  provide  the  income  necessary  to  support  a  vending 
stand,  the  larger  buildings  are  continually  offering  new  opportunities  for 
blind  stands  to  serve  Federal  employees.  This  will  extend  and  broaden 
our  relationship  with  the  blind  which  has  steadily  grown  since  the  early 
1930's  when  GSA  pioneered  the  development  of  the  blind  stand  in  Govern¬ 
ment  buildings. 

General  Services  Administration  is  proud  of  its  record  of  cooperation 
and  participation  in  the  vending  stand  program.  Our  10  regional  offices 
are  charged  with  the  responsibility  of  carrying  out  the  day-by-day  admin¬ 
istration  of  the  program  throughout  the  United  States,  and  the  reports 
coming  to  Washington  indicate  that  GSA  enjoys  excellent  relations  with  the 
various  State  licensing  agencies.  In  1935,  there  were  only  14  vending  stands 
operated  by  the  blind  in  GSA  buildings.  This  figure  was  increased  to  170 
stand  by  1953,  and  today  we  have  almost  300  stands  operating  in  our  build¬ 
ings.  During  the  last  three  years,  GSA  has  issued  nearly  100  permits  for 
operation  of  vending  stands  in  our  buildings. 

GSA  regulationa  and  procedures  implementing  the  Randolph-Sheppard 
Act  require  us  to  give  preference  to  blind  persons  licensed  by  State  licen¬ 
sing  agencies  in  authorizing  the  operation  of  vending  stands.  We  also  work 
continually  with  the  State  licensing  agencies  in  making  surveys  of  vending 
stand  opportunities  in  our  buildings.  Our  regulations  and  procedures  pro¬ 
vide  that  vending  machines  located  in  reasonable  proximity  to  a  blind  vend¬ 
ing  stand  are  assigned  to  the  vending  stand  operator.  This  is  especially  de¬ 
sirable  if  the  machine  would  compete  directly  with  the  vending  stand.  Other 
equitable  arrangements  are  developed  in  appropriate  circumstances  within 
the  framework  of  our  regulations  and  procedures  to  assure  preference  to 
blind  persons  in  the  distribution  of  vending  machine  income. 

Blind  persons,  licensed  as  operators  of  vending  stands,  are  permitted 
to  use  guide  dogs  to  assist  them  in  traveling  to  and  from  the  stands  and  to 
keep  the  dogs  at  the  stands  while  on  duty. 
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Ordinarily  the  merchandise  blind  operators  are  authorized  to  sell 
includes  newspapers,  periodicals,  confections,  tobacco  products,  and 
food  and  beverages  dispensed  automatically  or  in  containers  or  wrappings 
in  which  they  were  placed  before  delivery  to  the  vending  stand  operator. 
Upon  approval  by  GSA,  other  articles  are  permitted  if  they  can  be  vended 
satisfactorily  by  a  blind  person  and  may  be  considered  necessary  for  the 
health,  comfort,  and  efficiency  of  Federal  employees.  Certain  items 
which  a  blind  person  cannot  satisfactorily  vend  may  be  sold  if  a  sighted 
assistant  is  employed  to  prepare  and  serve  such  items  and  to  clean  and 
sterilize  the  utensils  and  equipment  used  in  connection  therewith. 

Food  and  beverages  vended  at  blind-operated  stands  in  large  public 
buildings  are  well-recognized  supplements  to  the  basic  cafeteria  food 
service  required  for  the  welfare  of  the  Federal  employees.  Usually 
both  types  of  service  flourish  without  interfering  with  each  other.  Often 
they  complement  each  other.  However,  we  may  find  an  occasional  cafe¬ 
teria  operation  of  marginal  financial  character.  In  these  infrequent  cir- 
cumstances  it  has  been  necessary  to  limit  the  food  and  beverage  items 
dispensed  at  the  vending  stand.  The  justification  for  this  action  is,  of 
course,  the  necessity  for  maintaining  a  level  of  cafeteria  income  which 
will  assure  the  basic  food  service  for  the  Federal  personnel. 

Let  us  consider  some  of  the  more  practical  aspects  of  our  adminis¬ 
tration  of  the  Randolph-Sheppard  Act  as  it  relates  to  vending  stands  in 
GSA  buildings. 

The  chief  purposes  of  the  act  are  to  (l)  provide  blind  persons  with 
remunerative  employment;  (2)  enlarge  the  economic  opportunities  of  the 
blind;  and  (3)  stimulate  the  blind  to  greater  efforts  in  striving  to  make 
themselves  self-supporting.  GSA  has  consistently  held  that  the  goal  is 
the  employment  of  the  maximum  number  of  blind  persons.  This  is  in 
contrast  with  the  philosophy  of  setting  up  a  limited  number  of  blind  per¬ 
sons  in  large  businesses  with  substantial  incomes --perhaps  employing 
numerous  sighted  persons.  As  a  result  of  this  position,  it  is  not  at  all 
unusual,  in  several  of  our  buildings,  to  find  two  or  more  stands,  each 
separately  operated.  GSA  feels  that  it  is  necessary  for  the  agency  having 
jurisdiction  over  a  public  building  to  be  responsible  for  the  manner  in 
which  food  services  are  conducted  to  insure  that  adequate  sanitation 
safeguards  are  employed.  For  example,  we  originally  permitted  the 
blind  to  sell  only  what  they  could  handle  in  a  sanitary  manner  without  a 
sighted  assistant.  Sighted  assistants  came  into  the  picture  during  World 
War  II,  when  existing  stands  were  required  to  dispense  coffee.  While 
sighted  assistants  are  still  quite  prevalent,  it  is  our  view  that  the  blind 
should  and  can  handle  most  stands.  In  this  connection,  we  contend  that 
the  success  of  any  stand  depends  on  the  quality  of  its  service  and  not  on 
the  fact  that  its  operator  is  blind.  The  vast  majority  of  our  sightless 
operators  have  demonstrated  that  they  are  personally  capable  of  excellent 
vending  service. 
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Under  our  interpretation  of  the  act  the  responsibility  for  its  adminis¬ 
tration  must  obviously  go  hand  in  hand  with  authority  to  manage  Federal 
buildings.  The  act  requires  preference  for  the  blind  when  this  is  "feasible" 
and  that  preference  is  to  be  accorded  the  blind  "without  unduly  inconven¬ 
iencing"  the  agencies  responsible  for  the  Federal  buildings. 

However,  there  are  occasions  when  State  licensing  agencies  consider 
it  necessary  to  question  GSA's  administration  of  the  act.  As  I  have  already 
expressed  our  conviction  that  our  relations  with  the  State  licensing  agencies 
are  excellent,  I  should  like  to  review  our  past  five  years'  experience  with 
these  questions. 

Our  analysis  shows  that  there  were  12  instances  where  a  permit  was 
not  granted.  Eight  denials  were  based  on  the  judgment  of  GSA  officials 
that  adequate  or  suitable  space  was  not  available.  One  was  due  to  uncer¬ 
tainty  of  the  extend  of  occupancy  of  the  building,  one  because  of  interference 
with  a  basic  food  service  required  by  occupants  of  the  building,  one  because 
of  sanitation  problems,  and  one  because  of  utility  problems. 

On  three  occasions  permits  were  granted  in  areas  which  State  agencies 
deemed  undesirable.  Two  involved  a  preference  by  the  State  agency  to  have 
the  stand  located  in  the  lobby  of  the  building.  GSA  denial  in  two  cases  was 
based  upon  the  fact  that  the  proposed  location  of  a  vending  stand  in  a  public 
building  lobby  detracted  from  interior  architectural  features  and  created 
hazards,  traffic  obstructions,  and  undue  congestion  in  public  areas.  In 
the  other  case,  the  only  available  space  was  in  the  basement  where  the 
stand  is  now  located. 

Within  the  area  of  limitations  on  types  and  prices  of  merchandise,  some 
State  agencies  are  inclined  in  the  direction  of  expanding  and  including  food 
service.  With  respect  to  the  sale  of  unwrapped  food  items  and  beverages 
in  open  containers,  GSA  feels  that  its  position  is  reasonable  although  at  times 
the  licensing  agencies  in  some  states  do  not  agree.  Six  cases  which  have 
arisen  during  the  last  three  years  in  connection  with  this  problem  have  been 
resolved.  In  one  other  case,  the  State  agency  requested  authority  for  the 
sale  of  sandwiches  prepared  at  the  stand.  In  lieu  thereof  authority  was 
granted  for  the  sale  of  prewrapped  sandwiches  which  are  clearly  author¬ 
ized.  There  were  no  cases  reported  in  which  GSA  officials  have  required 
that  vending  machines  be  installed  in  lieu  of  stands. 

We  think  this  is  a  pretty  good  batting  average  when  you  consider  the 
large  number  of  vending  stands  involved  along  with  the  licensing  agencies 
of  nearly  all  the  States  and  the  District  of  Columbia. 

Let  me  offer  a  few  suggestions  that  might  lead  to  a  better  understanding 
and  consequently  an  improvement  in  the  vending  stand  program. 
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First,  the  State  licensing  agency  personnel  should  utilize  every  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  get  better  acquainted  with  the  building  operating  people  in  GSA. 
This  will  afford  an  opportunity  to  learn  more  about  the  problems  that  are 
involved  in  building  operations. 

Second,  the  State  licensing  agencies  should  temper  their  disappoint¬ 
ment  at  adverse  rulings  with  the  knowledge  that  GSA  genuinely  desires  to 
achieve  the  goals  of  the  Randolph-Sheppard  Act.  Such  decisions  are  based 
on  sound  considerations  arising  out  of  the  requirements  of  building  oper¬ 
ations  and  space  management.  Our  representatives  are  always  glad  to 
have  the  opportunity  to  explain  the  basis  for  such  decisions,  and  the  en¬ 
suing  exchange  of  view  will  prove  mutually  beneficial. 

Third,  the  State  licensing  agencies  should  continue  to  give  first  con¬ 
sideration  to  the  importance  of  a  good  sound  program  with  as  many  stands 
as  possible  doing  a  better  job. 

You  are  assured  that  you  will  have  our  cooperation  in  striving  to 
reach  your  objectives. 


MONOLOG  OF  COURAGE 
By  David  Brinkley 

(Editor's  note:  Following  is  the  abridged  text  of  an  address  delivered 
by  Mr.  Brinkley,  famed  newscaster  and  commentator  of  the  National 
Broadcasting  Company,  last  May  10  at  a  meeting  of  the  President's  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Employment  of  the  Physically  Handicapped,  which  presented 
its  annual  Handicapped  American  award  to  Emik  A.  Avakian.  ) 

People  often  say  that  a  sound  body  builds  a  sound  mind.  But  does  a 
brilliant,  inquiring,  inventive  mind  necessarily  require  a  sound  body  for 
its  housing? 

You  and  I  know  that  it  does  not.  We  have  a  case  in  point.  Twenty- 
seven  years  ago  a  helpless  U-year-old  Armenian  boy  was  carried  off  a 
ship  in  New  York  harbor.  He  came  to  seek  medical  aid  in  the  United 
States.  Born  in  Iran,  he  had  traveled  with  his  desperate  parents  to  Russia 
and  then  to  Germany  in  a  futile  search  for  aid  for  his  frail,  uncontrolled, 
and  virtually  useless  body. 

But  the  United  States--this  country  with  the  big  heart--could  offer  no 
encouragement  to  the  pleading  eyes  of  this  palsied  boy.  Medical  science 
has  no  answer. 
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The  boy  was  condemned  to  life  in  a  wheelchair;  the  useless  life  of 
a  total  invalid  .... 

The  Lord  had  given  this  boy  a  helpless  body.  But,  as  if  to  compen¬ 
sate,  He  had  endowed  him  with  a  rare  combination  of  iron  will  and  insat¬ 
iable  curiosity,  a  mind  that  raced  along  at  lightning  speed,  a  memory 
capable  of  retaining  millions  of  bits  of  information  in  fantastically  pre¬ 
cise  order.  The  boy  recognized  these  gifts  at  an  early  age  .... 

Denied  virtually  every  physical  facility,  the  simplest  act  became  for 
him  a  monumental  task.  But,  using  his  amazing  intellect,  he  learned  how 
to  circumvent  the  roadblocks,  how  to  get  what  he  wanted  through  ingen¬ 
uity. 


Without  ever  touching  pencil  to  paper,  for  his  helpless  fingers  were 
unable  to  grasp  a  pencil,  this  boy  from  Iran  whizzed  through  7  years  of 
grade  school  in  one,  learning  the  English  language  as  he  raced  along  .  .  .  . 

[After  high  school  in  Chicago]  it  was  time  for  college,  though  guid¬ 
ance  counselors  advised  against  it.  Despite  this  boy's  genius,  they  were 
convinced  that  a  higher  education  and  a  career  in  the  field  of  science  were 
impossible. 

Once  more,  the  advisers  had  underestimated  this  boy's  will  and  his 
courage.  Perhaps  another  youth  would  have  accepted  his  disability  do¬ 
cilely.  But  to  this  young  man,  the  physical  disability  was  a  challenge, 
a  challenge  to  the  ingenuity  of  his  gifted  mind. 

And  so,  in  spite  of  the  experts,  he  went  to  college--to  Eureka  Col¬ 
lege  in  Illinois.  And  then  he  went  on  to  take  his  master's  degree  from 
Columbia  University. 

Somewhere  along  the  way,  this  young  man  who  had  entered  a  race 
to  beat  the  world,  decided  that  voice  communication,  in  his  painful,  halt¬ 
ing  tones  was  too  slow  and  inaccurate  for  his  needs.  So  what  did  he  do? 

He  invented  a  typewriter,  one  which  he  could  operate  with  his  breath. 

For  him,  it's  all  just  part  of  the  pattern--you  meet  a  physical  obsta¬ 
cle;  you  use  your  intellectual  powers  to  overcome  it.  You  can't  use  your 
fingers,  so  you  make  a  typewriter  run  on  air.  You  can't  throw  a  switch, 
so  you  design  a  knee-operated  panel  to  control  your  electrical  equipment. 
You  can't  lift  your  telephone,  so  you  invent  an  arm  which  will  bring  it  to 
you.  You  can't  climb  over  the  side  of  a  boat,  so  you  design  a  crane  and 
lower  yourself  into  the  water  by  block  and  tackle. 

And  while  you're  at  it,  you  consider  the  problems  of  the  other  fellow. 

A  little  time,  a  little  thought,  and  an  obsolete  Army  switchboard  becomes 
a  standard  office-type  board  for  training  amputees  .... 
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So  you  plunge  into  work  with  the  United  Cerebral  Palsy  Association 
of  Weschester  County,  with  the  Stamford,  Connecticut  chapter  of  Re¬ 
sources  Unlimited.  You  plead  the  cause  of  the  handicapped  before  indus¬ 
trial  groups  and  on  television  programs.  And  you  go  to  Washington  to 
fight  for  tax  abatement  for  all  the  handicapped,  not  just  for  the  blind  .... 

But  still  you  haven't  finished.  Perhaps,  you  think,  we  haven't  yet 
realized  the  full  potential  of  an  electronic  computer.  Perhaps  it  could 
somehow  be  put  to  work  to  repair  a  defective  human  nervous  system  con¬ 
trolling  the  radiation  beams  which  would  perform  bloodless  .surgery  on 
the  afflicted  brain  areas  that  cause  palsy. 

If  this  most  remarkable  idea  of  our  wizard  in  a  wheelchair  is  ever 
realized,  he  may  one  day  be  know  as  the  Jonas  Salk  of  cerebral  palsy  ,  .  .  . 

But  today  he  bears  his  own  name  proudly  —  Emik  Alexander  Avakian, 
handicapped  American  of  1961. 


BROTHERS  ...  &  OTHERS 

North  Dakota  Federation  Convenes.  The  1962  convention  of  the  North 
Dakota  State  Federation  of  the  Blind  was  held  at  Fargo  June  23-24. 
Featured  speaker  at  the  meeting  was  Dr.  Jacobus  tenBroek,  president 
of  the  American  Brotherhood  for  the  Blind.  New  Officers  elected  were: 
Milfred  T.  Bakke,  president,  308  Tenth  St.  N.  ,  Fargo;  Edward  Loberg, 
vice-president,  Fargo;  Vernon  Sowde,  second  vice-president,  Valley 
City.  The  convention  received  good  publicity  through  the  interview  of 
Dr.  tenBroek  by  press  and  TV,  and  a  great  deal  of  enthusiasm  was  gen¬ 
erated  at  the  meetings  by  his  familiarity  with  organizational  matters  and 
his  personal  zeal,  according  to  a  report  received  from  Melvin  Ekberg, 
secretary  of  the  State  Federation. 
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Colonel  Baker  Retires  from  CNIB.  Colonel  E.  A.  Baker,  managing 
director  of  the  Canadian  National  Institute  for  the  Blind,  has  announced 
his  retirement  from  the  leadership  post  after  42  years  as  director.  Col. 
Baker,  who  is  also  president  of  the  World  Council  for  the  Welfare  of  the 
Blind,  founded  the  Eye  Bank  of  Canada  in  1956  and  was  honored  by  the  es¬ 
tablishment  in  that  country  of  the  E.A.  Baker  Foundation  for  the  Preven¬ 
tion  of  Blindness. 


o 


Showman  Wins  Blind  Father  Award.  Don  Mahoney  of  Texas,  blind 
entertainer  and  showman  of  screen,  radio  and  television,  has  been  se- 
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lected  as  Blind  Father  of  the  Year  by  the  National  Father's  Day  Committee, 
according  to  an  item  in  LISTEN.  Mahoney,  an  American  cowboy  star  who 
lost  his  sight  a  year  ago  after  15  years  of  failing  vision,  received  the  com¬ 
mittee's  George  Washington  medal  at  ceremonies  held  in  New  York  City. 

Perkins  School  Reports.  The  following  excerpt  is  from  the  recently 
released  Annual  Report  of  the  Perkins  School  for  the  Blind,  Watertow, 
Massachusetts  : 

"Challenges  placed  upon  handicapped  persons  in  the  1960's  are  greater 
in  America  than  ever  before.  This  is,  of  course,  the  result  of  the  fine 
way  in  which  handicapped  persons  have  responded  to  all  the  services  of¬ 
fered  them  since  Dr.  Howe  and  his  contemporaries  founded  schools  for 
them  in  the  1830's.  They  have  shown  themselves  capable  not  only  of  making 
a  contribution  to  society,  but  of  becoming  fully  independent  members  of 
society.  This  makes  challenges  upon  them  as  individuals  such  as  they 
have  never  had  to  face  before.  We  believe  that  only  in  preparing  them  for 
this  greater  role  by  all  available  means  can  we  serve  them  as  we  should. 

We  attempt  to  give  them  a  more  clear  image  of  themselves  as  individuals 
and  as  handicapped  members  of  a  vigorous  society  which  frequently  acts 
out  of  ignorance  in  its  dealings  with  them.  Much  use  in  recent  years  has 
been  made  of  the  phrase  'well-adjusted  personality'  and  the  very  fact  that 
this  phrase  is  used  implies  new  challenges  which  have  only  recently  been 
recognized.  There  may  be  much  difference  of  opinion  as  to  what  a  well- 
adjusted  personality  includes,  but  there  are  many  ways  in  which  modern 
psychological  techniques  can  be  used  to  help  young  people,  either  handi¬ 
capped  or  unhandicapped,  adjust  to  the  keen  competition  and  lively  tempo 
of  mid-twentiety-century  America.  " 
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Illinois  Cutback  Opposed.  A  storm  of  controversy  has  been  stirred 
up  in  Illinois  by  a  recent  proposal  by  Governor  Kerner  that  public  assist¬ 
ance  checks  be  cut  back  to  help  balance  the  state  budget,  according  to  a 
report  in  FROM  THE  STATE  CAPITALS. 

Governor  Kerner's  proposal  was  assertedly  announced  as  part  of  a 
three-point  program  aimed  at  averting  a  special  state  legislative  session 
to  deal  with  the  state's  financial  needs.  Those  criticizing  the  proposals 
included  Cook  County  Welfare  Director  Raymond  M.  Hilliard,  who  main¬ 
tained  that  they  would  not  mean  savings.  He  said  he  feared  that  if  admin¬ 
istrative  personnel  were  reduced,  as  Kerner  advocated,  "relief  rolls  would 
run  away  from  us.  " 

Hilliard  was  said  to  have  declared  that  more  caseworkers  should  be 
added  in  a  "crash  program"  if  the  governor  "really  wants  to  cut  relief.  " 
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New  Rehab.  Service  for  Deaf-Blind.  A  regional  rehabilitation  ser¬ 
vice  especially  designed  for  deaf-blind  persons  is  in  the  planning  stage  at 
the  Industrial  Home  for  the  Blind,  Brooklyn,  New  York,  according  to  a 
recent  announcement  in  LISTEN.  Promising  'Unprecedented  opportunities" 
for  those  lacking  both  sight  and  hearing,  the  project  has  been  initiated  under 
a  grant  from  the  Federal  Department  of  HEW's  Office  of  Vocational  Reha¬ 
bilitation.  It  will  be  known  as  the  Anne  Sullivan  Macy  Service  for  Deaf- 
Blind  Persons,  in  honor  of  Helen  Keller's  famous  teacher,  and  is  expected 
to  expand  the  IHB's  existing  services  for  this  group  of  doubly  handicapped 
to  cover  all  eastern  seaboard  states  from  Maine  to  North  Carolina. 
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Montanans  Hold  Convention.  The  17th  annual  convention  of  the  Mon¬ 
tana  Association  for  the  Blind  was  held  at  Hamilton  Hall,  Montana  State 
College,  Bozeman,  from  June  29  to  July  1,  1962.  The  following  were 
elected  in  convention  balloting:  Irving  Jacobs,  of  Butte,  Second  Vice- 
President;  Tena  Youngberg,  Livingston,  Representative  Dist.  2  (Southern) 
and  Estella  Holland,  Lewistown,  Representative  Dist.  3  (Northern).  A 
highlight  of  the  meeting,  according  to  THE  OBSERVER,  was  an  address 
by  Smith  Shumway  of  the  Wyoming  Department  of  Education  in  which  he 
described  the  operation  of  Wyoming's  two-week  summer  camp  conducted 
annually  for  the  blind  under  sponsorship  of  the  Lions  Club  at  Casper, 
Wyoming. 
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Re-New  Virginia  Newsletter.  The  VFB  NEWSLETTER,  former 
monthly  periodical  of  the  Virginia  Federation  of  the  Blind,  resumed  pub¬ 
lication  in  July  with  Mrs.  Arrietta  Hudson  and  Mrs.  Marion  McDonald 
as  co-editors.  The  two  editors  are  currently  seeking  a  new  title  for 
their  journal,  which  is  intended  to  acquaint  the  blind  people  of  Virginia 
with  activities  of  their  state  organization  (  an  affiliate  of  the  National  Fed¬ 
eration  of  the  Blind.  ) 
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APWA  Regional  Conference.  The  Mountain  States  Regional  Confer¬ 
ence  of  the  American  Public  Welfare  Association  met  in  Omaha,  Nebraska, 
June  25-28.  Among  the  speakers  was  James  W.  Doarn,  regional  director 
of  the  Department  of  HEW,  who  emphasized  that  the  task  of  public  welfare 
in  1962  is  to  "wage  war  on  dependency  which  is  costing  the  nation  billions 
of  dollars  a  year,  largely  to  support  those  who  are  dependent  in  idleness." 
Following  his  address,  Loula  Dunn,  Director  of  APWA,  spoke  On  her  or¬ 
ganization's  role  in  current  public  welfare  developments,  with  stress  on 
the  importance  of  increasing  public  understanding  of  the  problems  of  wel¬ 
fare. 

va  ie 
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Dabelstein  Memorial  Lecture  Set.  The  first  lecture  in  an  annual 
series  honoring  the  late  Donald  A.  Dabelstein,  well-known  figure  in  the 
field  of  rehabilitation  of  the  handicapped,  is  slated  to  be  given  in  October 
at  the  1962  Conference  in  Detroit  of  the  National  Rehabilitation  Association. 
The  Dabelstein  Memorial  Lecture  will  be  delivered  by  Dr.  Howard  A. 

Rusk,  director  of  the  Institute  of  Physical  Medicine  and  Rehabilitation, 

New  York  University-Bellevue  Medical  Center. 
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Seattle  Plans  Blind  Rehab  Center.  A  new  Regional  Rehabilitation 
Center  for  the  Blind  to  be  built  in  Seattle  will  "open  the  eyes  of  all  citi¬ 
zens  as  it  shows  the  way  toward  new  independence,  happiness  and  voca¬ 
tions  for  the  sightless,  "  according  to  Senator  Warren  Magnuson  of  Wash¬ 
ington. 

In  a  signed  article  written  specially  for  WHITE  CANE  MAGAZINE, 
regular  publication  of  the  Washington  State  Association  of  the  Blind,  Sen¬ 
ator  Magnuson  pointed  out  that  the  projected  center  will  be  financed  partly 
by  a  grant  of  more  than  $200,  000  from  the  Department  of  Health,  Educa¬ 
tion,  and  Welfare.  "Actually  the  1961  Washington  Legislature  wisely  paved 
the  way  for  this  forward  step  when  the  Department  of  Public  Assistance 
laws  were  amended  to  permit  acceptance  of  patients  from  other  agencies 
in  and  out  of  Washington  on  a  fee  basis,  "  he  wrote. 

The  Washington  solon  noted  that  when  the  new  blind  center  is  placed 
in  operation,  "up  to  20  persons  daily  can  be  accommodated  on  an  out¬ 
patient  basis.  "  In  addition  the  building  will  house  training  programs  in 
such  fields  as  food  and  home  management,  shop  training,  textiles,  and 
general  maintenance. 
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Seeing  Eye  Spikes  "Rumor.  "  The  following  item  is  reprinted  from 
the  June,  1962,  issue  of  THE  SEEING  EYE  GUIDE,  published  quarterly 
by  The  Seeing  Eye,  Inc.,  of  Morristown,  New  Jersey: 

"For  more  than  twenty  years  Ihe  Seeing  Eye  has  been  plagued  with 
the  false  rumor  that  collections  of  cellophane  tabs  from  cigarette  pack¬ 
ages  will  buy  Seeing  Eye  dogs.  During  these  years  The  Seeing  Eye, 
together  with  the  various  tobacco  companies,  has  tried  in  a  myriad  of 
ways  to  stop  this  rumor  and  to  convince  the  public  that  Seeing  Eye  dogs 
cannot  be  obtained  through  collections  of  any  type.  The  rumor  still 
persists  in  cropping  up  in  different  parts  of  the  country. 

"To  add  to  the  confusion,  during  the  past  year  a  new  rumor  has  been 
added  to  the  other--the  new  one  is  that  collections  of  tags  from  tea  bags 
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will  buy  a  Seeing  Eye  dog!  This,  too,  we  are  trying  to  quell  in  various 
ways.  Only  recently,  a  plate  carrying  the  message,  'Don't  save  paper 
tags  or  cellophane  strips  to  get  Seeing  Eye  dogs!  1  has  been  added  to  the 
Seeing  Eye  postage  meter. 

"Now  we  are  appealing  to  the  22,  000  readers  of  the  Guide  to  help 
us  stop  these  rumors  which  are  a  cruel  hoax  on  blind  people  and  their 
friends  who  wish  to  help  them.  Won't  you  please,  when  you  hear  of  some¬ 
one  collecting  items  to  buy  a  Seeing  Eye  dog,  explain  that  these  collections 
are  useless  --  that  no  blind  person  is  ever  refused  the  Seeing  Eye  service 
because  of  lack  of  funds?  Perhaps,  if  we  all  work  together,  we  can  stop 
these  rumors  once  and  for  all1.  " 

But  on  the  Other  Hand.  .  .  Maybe  those  rumors  that  labels  and  tags 
will  help  obtain  guide  dogs  for  the  blind  (see  item  above)  are  not  altogether 
"false.  "  A  product  called  Vets'  Dog  Food,  sold  in  markets  from  coast 
to  coast,  carries  the  following  legend  on  the  label  of  each  of  its  cans  : 

"SAVE  THIS  COUPON. 

"Every  time  you  buy  VETS',  you  can  help  the  blind  own  trained  guide 
dogs. 

"By  contributing  this  coupon  to  the  Pilot  Guide  Dog  Foundation,  you 
help  the  Foundation  raise  funds  to  give  guide  dogs  to  the  blind  ABSOLUTELY 
FREE. 

"The  Foundation  presents  these  VETS'  coupons  to  the  Perk  Foods  Com¬ 
pany,  for  redemption  and  is  paid  fifty  cents  for  every  100  coupons  it  has 
received  from  pet  owners. 

"In  addition  to  the  guide  dog,  the  blind  person  receives  free  transpor¬ 
tation  to  and  from  the  training  center,  plus  four  weeks  board  and  lodging 
while  being  trained  to  use  the  dog. 

"Your  help  will  light  the  way  for  those  who  walk  in  darkness.  " 

From  this  it  would  appear  that  the  "Seeing  Eye"  is  a  little  near¬ 
sighted.  There  are,  as  few  of  our  readers  need  to  be  informed,  more 
than  one  guide-dog  foundation  in  the  field.  Quite  possibly  others,  in  ad¬ 
dition  to  the  Pilot  Guide  Dog  group,  have  made  use  of  such  fund-raising 
methods  as  that  of  the  dog-food  label. 

u  & 

Whatever  may  be  the  worth  or  effectiveness  of  this  particular  foun¬ 
dation  and  its  appeal,  it  would  seem  to  be  going  a  bit  too  far  to  assert 
categorically  that  "these  collections  are  useless"  and  that  they  constitute 
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Ma  cruel  hoax  on  blind  people  and  their  friends  who  wish  to  help  them.  " 
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New  Catholic  Periodical.  A  new  publication  for  the  blind,  the  CATH  - 
OLIC  GUILD  BEACON  ,  to  be  published  quarterly  by  the  Catholic  Guild  of 
the  Blind  of  Los  Angeles,  made  its  inaugural  appearance  in  May.  The 
journal  will  be  available  to  Guild  members  and  others  truly  interested  in 
the  activities  and  progress  of  the  Guild,  according  to  the  editor,  Miss  An- 
geline  Bouchard,  157  South  Berendo  Avenue,  Los  Angeles  4,  California. 
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Dr.  Robert  T.  Fletcher  of  Kalamazoo,  Michigan,  a  former  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Michigan  Federation  of  the  Blind,  died  recently  at  the  age  of 
50  from  the  effects  of  smoke  inhalation  during  a  fire  which  damaged  his 
home. 


Blind  Peer  Leads  Fight.  An  attempted  ban  on  a  blind  magistrate 
in  England  is  to  be  fought  in  the  House  of  Lords  by  a  blind  peer,  accord¬ 
ing  to  a  news  item  appearing  in  the  Sacramento  (California)  BEE.  The 
move  to  exclude  the  sightless  magistrate,  Leslie  Kershaw,  is  reportedly 
based  on  the  mere  fact  of  his  blindness. 

The  blind  member  of  Britain's  House  of  Lords,  Lord  Fraser  of 
Lonsdale,  who  lost  his  own  sight  in  the  1914  war,  has  declared  that  an¬ 
other  blind  man  also  faces  a  similar  ban  --  Alderman  Harry  White, 
newly  elected  mayor  of  Stalybridge,  Cheshire. 

Kershaw,  the  new  chairman  of  Bingley  Urban  Council,  Yorkshire, 
who  was  blinded  by  a  quarry  blast  29  years  ago,  has  decided  not  to  take 
the  oath  as  a  magistrate,  the  newspaper  reported.  But  Alderman  White, 
48-year-old  telephone  operator  intends  to  take  his  elective  seat  as  mayor 
of  the  Cheshire  city. 
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TWIN-VISION  BOOKS:  A  DOUBLE  SUCCESS  STORY 


"The  two  Twin-Vision  Books  came  today.  Our  whole  staff 
was  thrilled  by  them.  This  afternoon  one  of  our  small  readers, 
a  boy  of  nine,  came  in  with  his  mother  and  younger  sighted  brothe 
I  showed  the  books  to  Alan,  the  blind  youngster.  I  wish  you  could 
have  had  the  fun  we  did  watching  him  read  them  to  the  small 
brother.  Well,  the  books  went  home  with  them  even  if  we  didn't 
have  them  'processed'  for  circulation.  I  don't  know  who  was  the 
most  pleased,  but  we  all  beamed,  I  can  assure  you.  What  a 
wonderful  idea.  Bless  you  all.  " 

A  remarkable  new  concept  in  reading  which  makes  it  pos¬ 
sible  for  blind  and  sighted  persons  to  enjoy  the  same  book  to¬ 
gether  is  today  meeting  with  an  enthusiastic  reception  on  the  part 
of  librarians,  teachers  and  blind  persons  of  all  ages  across  the 
country. 

The  letter  quoted  above,  from  a  city  librarian  for  the  blind, 
is  representative  of  a  large  and  ever-increasing  volume  of  mail 
attesting  to  the  educational  value  and  fascination  of  this  unprec¬ 
edented  service. 

Known  as  "Twin-Vision  Books,"  the  educational  project  was 
recently  introduced  under  sponsorship  of  the  American  Brother¬ 
hood  for  the  Blind,  which  is  distributing  the  specially  prepared 
children's  volumes  as  a  free  service  to  regional  braille  libraries 
and  schools  for  the  blind. 

The  books  themselves  represent  a  wide  selection  of  popular 
pictured  story-books,  both  classic  and  modern,  designed  for  all 
younger  age  groups.  With  the  cooperation  of  the  publisher,  the 
volumes  are  first  taken  apart,  interleaved  with  pages  of  the 
identical  text  in  braille,  and  then  rebound  in  their  new  form. 

"These  new  Twin-Vision  Children's  Books,  "  according  to  Dr. 
Jacobus  tenBroek,  president  of  the  American  Brotherhood  for 
the  Blind,  "bridge  a  gap  between  the  blind  and  the  sighted  which 
had  never  been  adequately  crossed  before.  Each  had  formerly 
had  his  own  books,  to  which  the  other  was  barred.  Now,  for  the 


first  time,  sighted  and  sightless  are  able  to  share  the  experience-- 
and  enjoyment  --of  reading  together  from  the  same  volume.  " 

Originally,  Twin  Vision  Books  were  created  to  give  the  blind 
parent  in  particular  an  opportunity  to  read  to  his  sighted  child. 

As  it  turned  out,  this  process  was  soon  working  in  reverse  as 
well  --  with  the  sighted  parent  following  the  blind  child  as  1m  read. 
With  the  enthusiastic  greeting  of  twin- visioned  literature  by  the 
blind  child,  a  new  and  rich  source  of  educational  material  has  been 
made  available  to  him  to  supplement  his  instruction  in  the  field 
of  reading. 

After  only  a  few  months  in  general  circulation  these  pictured 
children's  books,  with  their  printed  pages  interleaved  with  braille 
pages,  have  met  with  great  success  in  braille  libraries  and  in 
resource  classes  for  blind  children,  especially  in  the  primary 
grades.  The  blind  child's  desire  to  read  is  stimulated  by  the 
ability  to  enjoy  the  same  books  which  have  always  been  so  popular 
with  the  sighted  child. 

The  project  of  Twin  Vision  Books  is  the  brain-child  of  Mrs. 
Jean  Dyon  Norris  of  Sherman  Oaks,  California,  who  designed, 
assembled  and  distributed  the  first  copies  and  gave  the  program 
its  present  title.  Now  director  of  the  flourishing  project  under 
auspices  of  the  American  Brotherhood,  Mrs.  Norris  supervises 
the  activities  of  an  office  and  plant  in  Van  Nuys,  California, 
equipped  with  addres sograph-multigraph  braille  duplicators  and 
power  binding  machinery. 

With  this  equipment,  copies  of  the  books  can  be  speedily 
produced  in  large  numbers.  The  key  to  the  technique  is  that 
braille  characters,  in  cast  type,  are  set  into  a  half-round, 
channeled  segment;  this  is  clamped  to  the  duplicating  machine, 
and  paper  is  fed  automatically  between  the  rotating  type  and 
a  rubber  platen,  embossing  the  dots  on  the  paper. 

The  production  process  includes  special  gathering  racks, 
along  with  holders  for  books  in  various  stages  of  development. 
Binding  is  accomplished  by  the  use  of  two  separate  machines: 
one  designed  to  punch  slotted  holes,  and  another  to  hold  open  the 
plastic  comb  while  holes  are  placed  over  the  teeth.  Both  binders 
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are  operated  automatically  or  with  electric  foot- control. 

The  efficient  plant  is  stacked  with  boxes  containing  10,  000  of 
the  most  popular  of  pictured  children's  books.  Volunteer  as¬ 
sistance  is  employed  for  the  laborious  processes  of  taking  books 
apart,  interleaving  braille  pages,  sorting  type  and  packing.  A 
vacuum  forming  machine  for  plastic  has  been  acquired  through 
the  courtesy  of  Orbit  of  California,  a  firm  in  San  Clemente.  Ex¬ 
periments  are  currently  underway  toward  developing  simple 
diagrammatic  raised  drawings  for  the  interpretation  of  pictures, 
together  with  primary  arithmetic  demonstrations. 

President  tenBroek  points  out  that  there  is  a  vast  potential 
audience  for  this  unique  double -purpose  literature.  "There  are 
approximately  13,  000  blind  childreii  in  elementary  and  secondary 
schools  in  the  United  States  who  could  benefit  from  Twin  Vision 
Books  now,  and  who  would  continue  to  use  them  in  the  future  as 
parents  of  sighted  children,  "  he  notes.  "The  range  of  Twin  Vision 
Books  also  extends  to  blind  grandparents  and  to  other  blind 
persons  with  young  friends.  " 

The  manifold  possibilities  opened  up  to  the  blind  by  the 
American  Brotherhood's  project  is  graphically  suggested  by  the 
letters  of  those  who  have  introduced  the  books  in  schools,  libraries 
and  recreational  facilities.  For  example,  the  head  of  one  of  the 
Library  of  Congress's  regional  libraries  for  the  blind  submits 
this  comprehensive  report: 

"We  believe  that  this  project  of  the  American  Brotherhood 
for  the  Blind  is  one  of  the  most  worth-while  and  exciting  de¬ 
velopments  in  the  field  of  library  and  educational  work  for  the 
blind  in  recent  years." 

"Not  only  will  we  use  Twin  Vision  Books  for  distribution  to 
sighted  parents  with  blind  children  and  blind  parents  with  sighted 
children,  but  we  will  also  use  them  in  our  children's  recreational 
program.  " 

Pointing  to  activities  conducted  for  blind  children  of  the  area 
during  summer  months  by  a  national  sorority,  the  library  official 
continues:  "Our  building  is  the  headquarters  for  this  project  which 
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includes  swimming,  library  activities,  games,  etc.  The  library 
phase  of  the  program  should  be  immeasurably  enhanced  by  your 
Twin  Vision  Books.  We  will  also  use  these  books  in  our  demon¬ 
stration  and  public  relations  programs  throughout  the  state.  " 

Another  librarian,  representing  the  special  services  division 
of  a  state  library,  points  out  that  in  addition  to  other  advantages 
"now  sighted  and  blind  children  can  enjoy  stories  together.  We 
have  noticed  in  the  past  a  great  gulf  between  sighted  and  blind 
siblings,  and  feel  that  this  will  help  their  relationship  in  the  home.  " 

The  overwhelming  response  of  blind  children  themselves,  and 
of  their  parents,  to  the  introduction  of  Twin  Vision  Books  is  equal¬ 
led  by  the  excitement  of  blind  mothers  and  fathers  as  a  result  of 
this  new  means  of  participation  and  shared  enjoyment  with  their 
seeing  children.  "If  you  could  send  any  more  of  these  books,  it 
would  mean  so  much  to  us  as  the  children  just  love  them  and  so 
do  the  mothers,  "  writes  an  official  of  a  Catholic  school  for  the 
blind.  And  a  librarian  declares:  "They  are  just  wonderful  and  I 
know  the  children  and  parents  are  going  to  be  delighted  with  them. 
We  have  so  long  needed  books  of  this  type.  .  .  .  We  have  a  summer 
reading  program  for  the  blind  and  partially  sighted  children  and 
we  have  needed  something  like  this  for  the  smaller  children  and 
for  the  blind  mothers.  Thanks  so  much  for  having  these  made  up 
for  us. " 

"So  many  of  our  young  patrons,  "  still  another  librarian 
writes,  "like  to  have  a  print  copy  to  go  along  with  their  braille 
book.  This  enables  their  parents  to  read  along  with  them.  "  And 
from  the  librarian  of  the  nation's  oldest  school  for  the  blind  comes 
this  accolade:  "I  would  like  you  to  know  how  very  pleased  we  are 
with  the  books.  There  is  no  doubt  that  they  will  have  a  very 
active  circulation,  for  we  have  had  many  requests  for  just  this 
type  of  material.  Blind  parents  with  sighted  children  as  well  as 
sighted  parents  who  want  to  aid  their  blind  youngsters  in  simple, 
enjoyable  reading  exercises  will  find  it  useful.  " 

One  other  significant  group  of  Twin  Vision  Book  users  -- 
teachers  both  blind  and  sighted  --  has  expressed  an  equally 
enthusiastic  endorsement  of  the  literature,  as  this  typical  letter 
indicates: 
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"This  project  seems  to  be  an  answer  to  my  prayer.  I  am  a 
totally  blind  kindergarten  teacher,  and  there  is  a  very  limited 
number  of  story  books  in  braille  on  the  kindergarten  level.  The 
nice  thing  about  your  transcribing  arrangement  is  that  the  par¬ 
tially-sighted  child  would  be  able  to  see  the  pictures.  " 

A  superintendent  of  a  state  school  for  the  blind  writes,  after 
receiving  his  first  few  copies,  that  "my  primary  teachers  are 
quite  enthusiastic  about  them.  One  asked  if  our  children  could 
be  put  on  your  mailing  list,  too.  "  And  the  principal  of  another 
school,  in  almost  identical  language,  observes  that  "we  passed 
these  books  on  to  our  primary  teachers  who  are  very  enthusiastic 
about  using  them.  " 

As  for  the  response  of  the  pupils  themselves,  another  school 
official  declares:  "I  wish  that  you  could  have  seen  how  happy  our 
little  blind  children  were  when  they  saw  the  books.  Immediately 
they  wanted  to  read  them.  " 

The  new  horizons  opened  for  the  blind  child  by  Twin  Vision 
Books  are  suggested  by  a  state  school  principal:  "This  arrange¬ 
ment  not  only  enables  the  parent  to  follow  as  his  blind  child  reads 
braille;  but  also,  in  a  school  such  as  ours,  it  has  the  advantage 
of  permitting  the  blind  child  and  the  partially  seeing  child  to  read 
from  the  same  volume.  In  a  sense,  it  brings  print  and  braille 
closer  to  each  other."  Still  more  valuably,  perhaps,  as  another 
correspondent  has  stressed,  the  project  brings  the  children 
closer  together:  "It  makes  [the  blind  children]  feel  that  they 
belong  because  the  child  who  can  see  can  enjoy  the  book,  too.  " 

On  the  same  point,  a  discerning  educator  points  out  that 
where  blind  and  partially  seeing  children  are  together  in  a  class¬ 
room,  a  further  value  of  the  Twin  Vision  Books  is  that  "the 
interest  level  is  considerably  raised  and  the  teacher's  job  is  made 
much  easier .  " 

Beyond  their  direct  use  in  the  schoolroom,  the  double-duty 
books  have  a  positive  "public-relations"  value  to  the  administrator, 
as  one  letter  attests:  "Such  a  book  is  also  very  useful  to  me,  as 
Principal,  to  show  to  parents  of  pre-school  blind  children  and  to 
other  interested  adult  groups  who  visit  our  school.  " 
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The  affirmative  response  of  readers  and  administrators  has 
extended  beyond  the  function  of  Twin  Vision  Books  to  the  design 
and  format  of  the  volumes  themselves.  "You  surely  are  to  be 
congratulated,  "writes  one  staff  director,  "On  the  selections,  the 
transcribing,  and  the  attractiveness  of  the  binding.  "  And  another, 
writing  from  distant  Hawaii,  comments  that  "the  books  are  not  only 
attractive  and  easy  to  handle  but  the  subjects  are  well  presented.  " 

Finally,  a  widespread  attitude  among  those  who  have  already 
received  the  new  dual-purpose  literature  --  teachers  and  students, 
parents  and  children,  laymen  and  professionals  is  that  the 
American  Brotherhood  for  the  Blind  has  on  its  hands,  not  just  a 
Twin  Vision  Book  of  fiction,  but  a  true  "success  story.  " 

"I  think,  "  to  quote  a  representative  letter  from  a  blind  school 
superintendent,  "This  is  one  of  the  finest  ideas  that  has  been 
forwarded  in  recent  years.  " 


ROBOT  VENDORS  THREATEN  BLIND  OPERATORS 


"Senator  Muskie.  How  many  vending  locations  are  there?" 

"Miss  Switzer.  I  have  no  idea.  Maybe  the  public  buildings 
people  would  know,  but  I  have  no  idea.  .  .  .  There  should  be  a 
record  of  it  somewhere,  I  think.  ..." 

"Senator  Muskie.  We  have  nowhere  any  real  statistics  as  to 
the  number  of  blind  who  are  eligible  or  the  number  who  are  em¬ 
ployed  and  the  number  who  are  underemployed,  to  use  your  word. 
I  think  this  would  be  extremely  helpful.  " 

"Miss  Switzer.  Mr.  Rives,  do  you  want  to  talk  to  that  while 
I  look  something  up  here?" 

This  exchange  between  Senator  Edmund  Muskie  of  Mainland 
Miss  Mary  E.  Switzer,  director  of  the  Federal  Office  of  Voca¬ 
tional  Rehabilitation,  took  place  on  June  26,  1962,  in  the  course 
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of  one-day  hearings  conducted  by  a  special  subcommittee  of  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Government  Operations.  The  hearings  were 
centered  on  a  bill  (S.  394)  introduced  by  Senator  Jennings  Randolph 
of  West  Virginia  with  the  support  of  major  national  organizations  of 
and  for  the  blind.  Its  purpose  was  to  provide  for  the  exclusive 
assignment  of  income  from  automatic  vending  machines  to  blind 
operators  of  vending  stands  on  federal  property.  In  addition  the 
bill  would  establish  an  Appeals  Board  of  no  fewer  than  three 
persons,  appointed  by  the  President,  empowered  to  enforce  the 
preferences  afforded  to  blind  operators  by  the  Randolph-Sheppard 
Act. 


Protective  Measures  Urgent.  As  of  late  September,  three 
months  after  the  hearings  of  the  Senate  subcommittee,  the  fate 
of  the  new  vending- stand  bill  was  still  uncertain.  But  one  thing 
was  no  longer  in  doubt;  that  the  legislation  is  urgently  needed  if 
blind  operators  of  vending  stands  in  public  buildings  across  the 
land  are  to  be  protected  from  the  unfair  and  unbeatable  competition 
of  automatic  food-dispensing  machines. 

The  brief  hearings,  ably  conducted  by  Senator  Muskie  with  the 
assistance  of  Senator  Randolph,  brought  out  definite  and  shocking 
evidence  of  the  inroads  already  made  upon  the  Randolph-Sheppard 
program  by  the  robot  vendors  where  their  income  is  not  assigned 
to  the  human  operators  of  vending  stands. 

Testimony  before  the  committee  also  pointed  repeatedly  to 
negligence,  indifference,  and  even  outright  opposition  on  the  part 
of  responsible  federal  agencies  to  the  goals  of  the  vending  stand 
program.  Thus  Irvin  P.  Schloss,  legislative  analyst  for  the 
American  Foundation  for  the  Blind,  stressed  two  worsening  con¬ 
ditions  as  sufficient  justification  for  the  proposed  legislation: 

"First,  the  program  has  become  static  in  terms  of  new  stand 
locations  developed  on  Federal  property,  even  though  the  nation¬ 
wide  potential  for  stand  locations  has  not  been  approached. 

Second,  income  to  blind  persons  operating  existing  stands  is  being 
reduced  as  a  result  of  the  encroachment  of  automatic  vending 
machines  operated  in  the  same  buildings  for  the  benefit  of  Federal 
employee  groups." 

In  his  written  statement  Schloss  presented  figures  demon- 
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strating  that  despite  "extensive  opportunities!'  for  the  location 
of  vending  stands  on  federal  property  only  565  such  stands  are 
presently  in  existence.  "From  1958  to  1961,  only  35  new  stands 
had  been  located  on  Federal  property  in  contrast  to  238  new  stands 
in  non- Federal  locations.  During  this  same  period  of  time,  only 
57  new  operators  were  placed  in  stands  on  Federal  property,  in 
contrast  to  277  new  operators  placed  in  stands  in  non-Federal 
locations,  "  he  pointed  out. 

The  American  Foundation's  spokesman  expressed  the  opinion 
of  numerous  witnesses  before  the  subcommittee  (including  several 
senators)  in  concluding  that  "the  basic  reason  for  slowdown  in  de¬ 
veloping  new  stand  locations  appears  to  be  the  unwillingness  of  the 
Federal  agencies  controlling  Federal  property  to  allow  stands  to 
be  installed."  He  charged  further  that  state  licensing  agencies, 
seeking  to  place  blind  operators  in  federal  buildings,  "continually 
run  into  the  obstacles  of  outright  opposition  and  prolonged  tem¬ 
porizing  on  the  part  of  Federal  property  custodians.  " 

In  the  face  of  this  federal  opposition,  he  maintained,  the  state 
agencies  responsible  for  administering  the  vending- stand  programs 
have  been  forced  to  focus  their  efforts  on  developing  stand  loca¬ 
tions  in  state,  local  governmental  and  even  private  buildings.  "Is 
it  not  reprehensible,"  asked  Schloss,  "that  the  Federal  Government 
should  drag  its  feet  to  the  detriment  of  blind  persons,  even  though 
it  has  the  moral  and  legal  obligation  to  take  the  leadership  in  this 
program?  " 

Federal  Agencies  Scored.  Similar  criticism  of  the  federal 
administrators  was  voiced  by  Senator  Karl  E.  Mundt  of  South 
Dakota  in  a  letter  declaring  his  belief  that  "circumstances  have 
worked  to  nullify  the  intent  of  the  Randolph-Sheppard  Act.  "  Noting 
that  "with  the  advent  of  mechanical  vendors,  heavy  inroads  have 
been  made  on  the  income  which  blind  vendors  should  expect  in  a 
public  building,  "  Senator  Mundt  continued:  "I  trust  that  the  com¬ 
mittee  will  not  be  deterred  in  its  action  by  promises  from  the 
executive  agencies  that  corrective  administrative  action  will  be 
taken.  More  than  ample  time  has  passed  for  such  action  to  be 
sugge sted  .  .  . " 

Senator  Randolph,  the  "father"  of  the  Randolph-Sheppard  Act 
and  sponsor  of  the  current  bill,  testified  that  he  had  "received 
many  appeals  from  individuals  and  organizations  --  both  govern- 
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mental  and  private  --  reiterating  their  concern  that  the  original 
intent  of  the  act  is  not  being  fully  complied  with  and  reaffirming 
the  delay  and  difficulties  experienced  in  efforts  to  locate  vending 
stands  in  Federal  buildings  and  on  Federal  property.  " 

Pointing  out  that  the  installation  of  vending  machines  blocks 
opportunities  for  blind  persons  to  operate  vending  stands,  the  West 
Virginia  Senator  declared  that  it  is  not  desirable  "to  have  a  blind 
person  in  competition  with  a  machine.  This  is  a  program  in  which 
human  beings  are  at  work  and  in  which  there  was  not  only  the  re¬ 
cognition  so  many  years  ago  of  the  skills  of  these  persons,  but  also 
the  humaneness  involved  ..." 

National  Federation  Credited.  Representative  Ken  Hechler, 
West  Virginia  Congressman  and  sponsor  of  the  House  version  of 
the  new  vending- stand  bill  (H.R.  10287),  cited  as  authoritative 
evidence  for  the  measure  a  1958  survey  conducted  in  his  state  by 
the  National  Federation  of  the  Blind.  The  relevant  portion  of  his 
testimony  follows: 

"I  think  it  is  significant  to  note  that  according  to  a  survey  con¬ 
ducted  by  the  National  Federation  of  the  Blind  for  the  West  Virginia 
State  Administration  in  November,  1958  --  almost  4  years  ago  -- 
it  was  estimated  that  there  were  approximately  4,  000  blind  persons 
living  in  the  State.  Of  this  number  there  were  1,  087  recipients  of 
aid  to  the  blind.  In  the  conclusions  and  recommendations  in  this 
report  it  is  recommended  that  --'the  vending  stand  program  be 
expanded  by  an  active,  aggressive  search  for  new  locations  for 
blind  operators  interested,  willing,  and  able  to  staff  such  vending 
stands  after  training.  1 

"Further,  that  --  'as  soon  as  possible,  and  in  conjunction  with 
an  expanding  program,  operators  on  marginal  locations  should  be 
transferred  to  more  profitable  locations.  The  guaranteed  minimum 
return  levied  against  the  operators  of  profitable  vending  stands 
should  be  abolished.  The  three  specialists  now  supervising  the 
vending  stand  program  should  devote  less  time  to  the  day-to-day 
supervision  of  existing  vending  stands  and  should  alter  the  policy 
which  now  provides  that  the  income  from  vending  machines  oper¬ 
ated  in  competition  with  vending  stands  reverts  to  the  supervising 
agency. ' " 

Among  those  submitting  written  testimony  on  behalf  of  the 
vending- stand  bill  was  Harold  Russell,  national  service  admin- 
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istrator  of  AM  VETS  and  nationally  famous  disabled  veteran  (who 
will  be  remembered  by  many  readers  as  a  prominent  guest  speaker 
at  the  1957  convention  of  the  National  Federation  of  the  Blind). 
Russell's  statement  struck  at  "the  inaction  or  noncooperation  of 
responsible  officials"  and  expressed  surprise  that  firm  policy  had 
not  already  been  worked  out  to  prevent  the  encroachment  of  vending 
machines  upon  the  livelihoods  of  blind  stand  operators. 

Citing  an  agency-by-agency  survey  of  blind  stands  across  the 
country,  Russell  asserted  that  the  Department  of  Defense  had  been 
unable  to  furnish  AMVETS  any  information  regarding  the  number  of 
vending  stands  on  Army,  Navy  and  Air  Force  properties.  This 
lack  of  zeal  on  the  part  of  the  vast  defense  establishment  was 
further  borne  out,  Russell  intimated,  by  his  independent  finding 
that  a  grand  total  of  43  stands  are  presently  in  operation  throughout 
the  entire  network  of  defense  department.  "This  does  not  present 
a  particularly  bright  picture  of  implementation  of  legislation  nor 
compliance  with  directive,"  he  concluded. 

Other  organizations  submitting  oral  or  written  testimony  in 
favor  of  the  vending- stand  measure  were:  National  Federation  of 
the  Blind,  Blinded  Veterans  Association,  American  Association  of 
Workers  for  the  Blind,  Philadelphia  Association  for  the  Blind, 
Washington  Society  for  the  Blind,  West  Virginia  Federation  of  the 
Blind,  Columbia  Lighthouse  for  the  Blind,  and  the  President's 
Committee  on  Employment  of  the  Handicapped. 

OVR  Director  Opposes  Bill.  The  principal  opposition  to  the 
proposed  legislation  came,  as  expected,  from  the  federal  admin¬ 
istrative  agencies  primarily  responsible  for  its  operation  --  the 
OVR  and  the  General  Services  Administration.  OVR  Director 
Switzer,  in  lengthy  interrogation  by  Senator  Muskie ,  sought  to 
shift  the  blame  for  program  failures  from  the  federal  to  the  state 
level.  Admitting  that  "there  are  many  more  people  interested  in 
blind  stand  opportunities  than  are  now  in  programs  for  the  blind,  " 
she  maintained  that  "one  factor  that  has  tended  to  keep  down  the 
number  of  people  we  might  say  have  expressed  an  interest  in 
vending  stands  is  the  fact  that  the  State  licensing  agencies  are 
reticent  to  train  people  unless  they  know  they  can  find  an  employ¬ 
ment  opportunity  for  them  ....  I  think  the  difficulties  arise 
from  harassed  administrators  who  feel  that  something  would  be 
less  trouble  than  something  else,  and  if  you  just  have  what  you 
might  say  is  quiet  and  unaggressive  leadership,  the  opportunity 
passes. " 
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The  OVR  Director's  confessions  with  regard  to  administrative 
apathy  and  indifference  prompted  this  observation  from  Senator 
Muskie:  "It  would  appear,  then,  that  these  vending  machines  may 
very  often  be  moved  into  the  locations  simply  because  no  effort 
was  made  on  the  part  of  anybody  or  in  behalf  of  anybody  to  establish 
a  vending  stand. " 

The  negative  testimony  of  Miss  Switzer  and  of  the  GSA's  spokes 
man,  William  A.  Schmidt,  opposed  both  of  the  new  provisions  in¬ 
corporated  in  the  bill:  the  exclusive  assignment  of  vending-machine 
income  to  blind  operators,  and  the  establishment  of  a  Pre sidentially 
appointed  Appeals  Board  to  enforce  the  requirements  of  the  act. 

Admitting  that  the  Randolph-Sheppard  program  needs  "a  more 
satisfactory  arrangement  to  handle  situations  where  there  are  dif¬ 
ferences  of  opinion  on  establishing  a  stand  or  closing  one  or  car¬ 
rying  out  preference  provisions  to  protect  income,"  Miss  Switzer 
maintained  that  efforts  were  underway  to  strengthen  appeals  pro¬ 
cedures  within  the  particular  agencies  involved  --  although  she  did 
not  indicate  how  conflicts  of  interest  or  interpretation  between  the 
agencies  would  be  resolved. 

Schmidt,  representing  the  GSA,  stated  the  view  of  his  agency 
toward  the  proposed  creation  of  a  Presidentially-appointed  appeals 
board  more  succinctly  and  straightforwardly  in  a  single  sentence: 
"Well,  we  feel  this  would  tend  to  dilute  our  authority  in  the  man¬ 
agement  of  property  and  assignment  of  space.  " 

Nagle  Testified  for  NFB.  Prominent  among  the  witnesses 
appearing  before  the  subcommittee  was  John  F.  Nagle,  chief  of 
the  Washington  office  of  the  National  Federation  of  the  Blind.  The 
quality  of  his  presentation,  and  the  close  attentiveness  of  com¬ 
mittee  members,  is  suggested  by  the  comments  of  two  senators 
immediately  following  the  testimony: 

"Senator  Muskie.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Nagle,  for  your  excellent 
statement.  It  covers  the  subject  well  and  thoroughly.  I  appreciate 
it.  Senator  Randolph,  do  you  have  any  questions?" 

"Senator  Randolph.  No;  except  that  I  remember  Mr.  Nagle 
as  a  very  competent  and  successful  attorney  in  New  England  for  a 
period  of  15  years  or  more.  I  imagine  he  would  be  a  difficult  op¬ 
ponent  in  a  case.  I  think  he  sets  forth  his  case,  which,  in  effect, 
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is  our  case  today.  Although  I  might  not  subscribe  to  all  the 
language  he  has  used,  the  purposes  that  we  hope  to  achieve  are 
certainly  embodied  in  the  thinking  of  both  of  us.  Especially  am  I 
gratified  that  he  mentioned  the  fact,  although  I  regret  it,  that  there 
are  no  vending  stands  operated  by  the  blind  in  the  Capitol  Building 
of  the  United  States  or  in  either  of  the  Senate  or  the  House  Office 
Buildings  here  on  the  Hill." 

In  his  statement  Nagle  declared  that,  "it  has  become  increasingly 
apparent  that  the  Randolph-Sheppard  Act  is  not  serving  the  high 
purposes  the  Congress  intended  it  to  serve.  "  He  argued  that  unless 
a  statutory  appeals  board  such  as  that  proposed  by  the  bill  is  soon 
established  "the  act  will  continue  to  be  violated  by  such  Federal 
authorities  --  and  not  only  will  fewer  and  fewer  stands  be  estab¬ 
lished  each  year,  but  established  stands  will  be  jeopardized  and 
their  continued  existence  threatened.  " 

Noting  alternative  proposals  advanced  by  the  federal  agencies 
for  a  different  appeals  board  made  up  of  representatives  of  the 
various  departments  and  agencies  themselves,  Nagle  asserted: 

"We  reject  this  solution  unequivocally  and  emphatically.  It 
wouldn't  work.  It  would  not  at  all  serve  to  achieve  the  objectives 
we  seek  to  accomplish  by  our  proposal  in  S.  394. 

"Surely  the  representatives  of  departments  and  agencies  would 
represent  the  interests  of  their  employing  departments  and  agencies,' 
Nagle  maintained.  "Their  decisions  would  reflect  and  would  be  in¬ 
fluenced  by  departmental  and  agency  attitudes  and  policies. 

"Each  member  of  such  an  administratively  created  board 
would  be  subject  to  the  pressures  of  employees'  organizations 
within  his  particular  agency,  and  his  determinations  would  be  af¬ 
fected  by  the  views  of  such  organizations.  In  short,  the  members 
of  such  a  board  would  totally  lack  the  objectivity  and  detachment 
required  if  they  are  to  function  properly,  "  he  said. 

Nagle  contended  that  "not  only  would  an  administratively 
created  appeals  board  be  unworkable  --  its  very  existence  would 
be  detrimental  to  the  Federal  vending  stand  program."  He  pointed 
out  that  "Congressmen  and  Senators,  receiving  complaints  about 
the  operation  of  the  vending  stand  program  in  their  states,  would 
happily  refer  them  to  the  appeals  board  procedure  --  so,  although 
judicial  determination  could  not  be  expected  from  this  procedure, 


its  existence  would  serve  effectively  to  eliminate  political  pres¬ 
sure  as  a  weapon  for  securing  enforcement  of  the  purposes  of  the 
Randolph-Sheppard  Act.  " 

The  NFB's  spokesman  drew  attention  to  the  fact  that,  while 
there  must  be  thousands  of  Federal  buildings  in  the  country  as  a 
whole,  "after  26  years  of  operation  under  Federal  law,  there  are 
only  656  stands  in  Federal  buildings  today.  "  He  continued: 

"The  blind  vending  stand  operator  --  making  and  pouring 
coffee,  selecting  called-for  articles  from  a  wide  diversity  of  goods 
available  for  sale,  handing  customers  the  correct  change  after  a 
sale  --  competent  and  cheerful,  efficient  and  assured  --  the  blind 
operator  is  a  living,  functioning  proof  of  the  competence  and  capa¬ 
bilities  of  persons  who  are  without  their  sight. 

"We  believe  there  should  be  a  vending  stand  operated  by  a 
blind  person  in  every  Federal  building  in  every  city  and  town  in  the 
United  States  --  not  alone  to  give  employment  to  the  blind  operators, 
but  because  we  believe  that  these  people,  by  demonstrating  their 
own  capacities,  would  also  advertise  the  competence  of  all  blind 
people,  and  thereby  help  to  break  down  the  barriers  which  exclude 
qualified  and  capable  blind  individuals  from  full  and  equal  partici¬ 
pation  in  the  economic  life  of  the  nation.  " 


READER-ASSISTANT  BILL  BECOMES  LAW 


A  significant  stride  in  the  direction  of  increasing  the  number 
and  variety  of  jobs  for  blind  persons  in  the  Federal  Civil  Service 
was  taken  on  August  29,  1962,  when  President  Kennedy  signed 
into  law  a  bill  authorizing  readers  for  blind  Government  employees. 

The  new  law  (P.L.  87-614)  printed  in  full  below,  removes  dif¬ 
ficulties  which  previously  had  been  thrown  in  the  way  of  blind  ap¬ 
plicants  for  a  large  number  of  positions  in  the  Civil  Service.  Those 
obstacles  consisted  in  part  of  two  provisions  of  law:  one  forbidding 
officers  and  employees  to  accept  volunteer  services  for  the  Govern¬ 
ment;  the  other  providing  a  penalty  for  any  individual  or  private 
organization  for  such  work. 
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The  purpose  of  the  law,  as  described  in  the  Report  of  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service,  "is  to  improve 
employment  opportunities  in  the  Federal  service  for  qualified 
blind  persons.  It  does  this  by  authorizing  departments  and  agencies 
to  employ  reading  assistants  who  will  serve  without  compensation 
from  the  Government  for  such  blind  persons.  The  bill  provides 
that  such  reading  assistants,  if  not  on  a  volunteer  basis,  can  be 
paid  out  of  the  personal  funds  of  the  blind  employee  or  by  a  non¬ 
profit  organization.  "  Assignment  to  a  blind  employee  of  clerical 
or  secretarial  assistance,  at  the  expense  of  a  department,  if  such 
assistance  is  normally  provided,  will  not  be  affected  by  the  new 
law. 

The  National  Federation  of  the  Blind  joined  five  other  major 
national  organizations  and  agencies  for  the  blind  in  the  congres¬ 
sional  campaign  for  approval  of  the  reader-assistant  bill. 

Favorable  testimony  at  the  House  hearings  was  presented  by 
the  Civil  Service  Commission  and  the  President's  Committee  on 
Employment  of  the  Physically  Handicapped,  in  addition  to  the 
organizations  and  agencies  for  the  blind.  "There  was,"  as  the 
House  Report  tersely  put  it,  "no  adverse  testimony  from  any 
source. " 

Possible  "administrative  difficulties"  arising  from  the  legal 
status  of  the  reader -assistant  as  a  federal  employee  who  does  not 
receive  federal  compensation  were  the  subject  of  a  special 
meeting  in  Washington  on  September  13  bringing  together  a  repre¬ 
sentative  of  the  National  Federation  and  officials  of  the  key  fed¬ 
eral  agencies  responsible  for  implementing  the  new  legislation. 
Those  attending  the  meeting  were:  John  F.  Nagle,  Washington 
office  chief  of  the  NFB;  Dr.  Melvin  Johnson,  deputy  director  of 
the  Medical  Division  of  the  U.S.  Civil  Service  Commission;  Louis 
H.  Rives,  representing  the  Office  of  Vocational  Rehabilitation; 
Vernon  Banta,  of  the  President's  Committee  for  Employment  of 
the  Handicapped;  and  four  other  officials  of  the  Civil  Service  Com¬ 
mission  --  Carl  Murr,  Dr.  Eugene  H.  Chapin,  Dr.  Joseph  C. 
Smith,  Lewis  B.  Vaughan,  and  Carl  R.  Calabrese. 

The  policy  to  be  followed  by  the  Civil  Service  Commission, 
with  respect  to  the  status  of  readers  for  blind  employees  as  well 
as  to  the  new  job  opportunities  for  blind  applicants,  was  indicated 
by  John  W.  Macy,  Jr.  ,  chairman  of  the  Civil  Service  Commission, 

h 
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in  a  letter  of  September  13  to  the  NFB's  Washington  Representative. 
The  letter  follows: 

"Dear  Mr.  Nagle: 

I  am  sure  we  are  equally  delighted  that  H.R.  11523,  author¬ 
izing  employment  without  compensation  from  the  Government  of 
readers  for  blind  workers  in  the  Federal  service  has  been  signed 
into  law  by  President  Kennedy.  The  Civil  Service  Commission  was 
pleased  to  give  its  support  to  this  measure. 

The  act  removes  certain  legal  obstacles  which  in  the  past  have 
prevented  either  a  blind  employee  himself  or  a  nonprofit  organi¬ 
zation  from  paying  for  the  services  of  a  reader. 

Passage  of  the  law  should  increase  employment  opportunities 
for  the  blind  and  will  enable  the  Government  to  use  the  services 
of  persons  who  could  not  otherwise  be  employed. 

Knowing  your  high  interest  in  this  legislation  and  anticipating 
certain  questions  you  might  raise  in  regard  to  the  procedures  which 
will  be  followed  in  utilizing  readers  for  blind  Federal  employees, 

I  am  pleased  to  provide  the  following  information: 

The  procedures  under  which  the  blind  candidate  himself  may 
apply  for  Federal  employment  will  not  be  changed.  Such  an  ap¬ 
plicant  must  qualify  as  before  under  competitive  standards  and  be 
certified  to  an  agency  for  employment.  Coordinators  for  employ¬ 
ment  of  the  physically  handicapped  will  continue  to  make  every 
effort  to  place  blind  candidates  in  positions  for  which  they  are 
qualified. 

Once  the  blind  candidate  has  been  accepted  for  employment  in 
a  position  which  would  require  him  to  have  a  reader,  the  new  law 
will  become  a  factor.  Selection  of  such  a  reader,  to  be  paid  by  the 
blind  employee  or  by  a  nonprofit  organization,  will  be  a  matter  to 
be  decided  between  the  blind  employee  and  the  employing  agency. 

Each  Federal  agency  will  establish  its  own  procedures  for 
selection  of  readers.  We  have  every  reason  to  assume  that 
agency  administrators  will  make  every  effort  to  approve  the  read¬ 
er  selected  by  the  blind  employee,  subject  to  whatever  security 
requirements  must  be  met. 
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Use  of  readers  who  will  be  Federal  employees  but  who  will  not 
be  on  the  Federal  payroll  could  conceivably  cause  some  admin¬ 
istrative  problems.  Should  such  problems  arise,  they  will  be 
solved  in  the  agency  where  the  blind  employee  works,  but  the  Civil 
Service  Commission  will  be  prepared  to  furnish  guidance  as  needed. 
We  feel  that  the  spirit  of  the  new  law  will  prevail  and  that  the  in¬ 
cidence  of  administrative  problems  will  be  kept  at  a  minimum.  The 
potential  good  which  will  result  from  the  act  should  far  outweigh  any 
problems  which  might  arise. 


Sincerely  yours, 
Signed 

JohnW.  Macy,  Jr. 
Chairman 


Public  Law  87-614 
87th  Congre s s ,  H.R.  11523 
August  29,  1962 

AN  ACT  76  Stat.  408. 


To  authorize  the  employment  without  compensation  from  the 
Government  of  readers  for  blind  Government  employees,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

BE  IT  ENACTED  BY  THE  SENATE  AND  HOUSE  OF  REPRE¬ 
SENTATIVES  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  OF  AMERICA  IN  CON¬ 
GRESS  ASSEMBLED,  That  (a)  the  head  of  each  department  is 
authorized,  in  his  discretion,  to  employ,  without  regard  to  the  civil 
service  laws  and  the  Classification  Act  of  1949,  as  amended,  a 
reading  assistant  or  assistants  for  any  blind  employee  of  such  de¬ 
partment,  to  serve  without  compensation  from  such  department. 

(b)  Each  such  reading  assistant  may  be  paid  and  receive  com¬ 
pensation  for  his  services  as  reading  assistant  by  and  from  such 
blind  employee  or  any  nonprofit  organization,  without  regard  to 
section  1914  of  title  18,  United  States  Code. 

(c)  For  the  purposes  of  this  Act,  the  term-- 
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(1)  "department"  means-- 

(A)  each  executive  department  of  the  Federal  Govern¬ 
ment; 

(B)  each  agency  or  independent  establishment  in  the 
executive  branch  of  such  Government; 

(C)  each  corporation  wholly  owned  or  controlled  by 
such  Government; 

(D)  the  General  Accounting  Office; 

(E)  the  Library  of  Congress;  and 

(F)  the  municipal  government  of  the  District  of 
Columbia; 

(2)  "head  of  each  department",  with  respect  to  the  muni¬ 
cipal  government  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  means  the 
Board  of  Commissioners  of  the  District  of  Columbia; 

(3)  "blind  employee"  means  an  employee  of  a  department 
who  establishes,  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  appropriate  author¬ 
ity  of  the  department  concerned  and  in  accordance  with  regula¬ 
tions  of  the  head  of  such  department,  that  he  has  an  impair¬ 
ment  of  sight,  either  permanent  or  temporary,  which  is  so 
severe  or  disabling  that  the  employment  of  a  reading  assist¬ 
ant  or  assistants  for  such  employee  is  necessary  or  desirable 
to  enable  such  employee  properly  to  perform  his  work;  and 

(4)  "nonprofit  organization"  means  an  organization  deter¬ 
mined  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  be  an  organization 
described  in  section  501  (c)  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1954  which  is  exempt  from  taxation  under  section  501  (a)  of 
such  Code . 

(d)  This  Act  shall  not  be  held  or  considered  to  prevent  or  limit 
in  any  way  the  assignment  to  a  blind  employee  by  a  department  of 
clerical  or  secretarial  assistance,  at  the  expense  of  such  depart¬ 
ment  and  in  accordance  with  laws  and  regulations  currently  appli¬ 
cable  at  the  time,  if  such  assistance  normally  is  provided,  or 
authorized  to  be  provided,  in  such  manner  in  accordance  with  cur¬ 
rently  applicable  laws  and  regulations. 

Approved  August  29,  1962 
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DO  YOU  WANT  A  FEDERAL  JOB? 


By  Russell  Kletzing 

(Editor's  note:  Mr.  Kletzing  is  President  of  the  National 
Federation  of  the  Blind.) 

If  you  are  interested  in  a  Federal  job,  the  first  thing  you  ought 
to  consider  is  the  Federal  Service  Entrance  Examination.  A  num¬ 
ber  of  blind  persons  have  obtained  Federal  jobs  in  just  this  way. 
College  graduates  and  those  in  their  senior  year  of  college  are  eli¬ 
gible.  The  examination  is  to  be  given  seven  times  in  the  next  eight 
months.  An  applicant  may  take  any  examination. 

The  Federal  Service  Entrance  Examination  is  for  the  starting 
positions  in  many  Federal  jobs.  Some  of  the  kinds  of  jobs  that  are 
filled  from  the  eligible  list  are  in  the  fields  of  general  administra¬ 
tion,  economics,  social  sciences,  business  analysis,  and  regulation, 
social  security  administration,  management  analysis,  personnel 
management,  budget  management,  housing  management,  informa¬ 
tion  (including  press,  publication,  and  radio),  adjudication,  geog¬ 
raphy,  and  agricultural  economics.  It  is  well  to  take  the  examina¬ 
tion  as  early  as  possible,  since  there  is  more  opportunity  for  job 
placement. 

A  special  option  is  the  Management  Internship  Examination. 

Only  outstanding  candidates  are  selected  for  this  program  which 
involves  training  at  government  expense  for  management  positions 
with  high  potential.  Applications  for  Management  Internships  must 
be  filed  by  January  24,  1963. 

Application  blanks  and  additional  information  can  be  obtained 
from  the  Federal  Civil  Service  Commission,  State  Employment 
Service,  or  your  University  Placement  Service.  The  standards  of 
Federal  agencies  in  employing  blind  persons  are  being  slowly  but 
steadily  liberalized.  The  Federal  Service  Entrance  Examination 
is  an  opportunity  that  blind  college  seniors  and  graduates  cannot 
afford  to  overlook. 
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THE  ATTACK  ON  WELFARE:  A  CASE  STUDY 


by  Floyd  W.  Matson 


The  curious  "crusade"  against  public  welfare,  which  has 
gathered  strength  over  the  past  two  years  within  the  states  and  at 
the  nation's  capital,  has  fed  on  a  variety  of  prejudices  and  drunk 
from  many  well-springs.  As  its  sources  are  different,  so  too  are 
its  spokesmen.  Although  a  common  stock  in  trade  of  the  anti¬ 
welfare  lobbyists  is  the  posture  of  moral  outrage  and  the  language 
of  invective,  their  personal  styles  are  often  as  varied  and  dis¬ 
similar  as  their  motives,  temperaments  and  geographical  locations. 

One  of  the  most  distinctive  individual  styles  to  be  found  within 
this  counter-reform  movement  is  that  of  the  Honorable  Henry  A. 
Wise,  a  member  of  the  New  York  State  Senate  and  chairman  of  its 
Committee  on  Public  Welfare.  His  views  on  the  character  and 
purpose  of  modern  social  welfare  have  found  notewrothy  expression 
in  a  statement  presented  last  May  to  the  U.S.  Senate  Finance  Com¬ 
mittee  during  hearings  on  the  public  welfare  amendments  of  1962. 

At  the  outset  the  state  senator  made  plain  that  his  case  against 
public  welfare  is  only  part  of  a  larger  case  against  democracy  it¬ 
self.  "You  have  heard  testimony  during  these  hearings  to  the  effect 
that  a  Democracy  has  an  obligation  to  assure  all  persons  in  the  na¬ 
tion  full  opportunity  for  family  life,  healthful  living,  and  so  on  ad 
nauseam,  "  he  said.  "In  the  first  place  the  United  States  is  not  a 
Democracy  and  never  was  intended  to  be.  " 

This  passage  is  even  more  revealing  than  its  author  intended. 
Not  only  does  it  express  his  fear  of  the  equalitarian  spirit  of 
democracy  (he  prefers  the  safer  and  sounder  term  "republic"), 
but  it  betrays  an  unmistakable  contempt  for  the  developing  demo¬ 
cratic  provisions  safeguarding  "family  life,  healthful  living,  and 
so  on  ad  nauseam.  "  Anyone  who  can  speak  of  these  conspicuous 
advances  in  dignity  and  decency  in  terms  of  nausea  is,  assuredly, 
no  friend  of  the  common  welfare  or  of  democracy. 

"The  second  fallacy  of  the  testimony  above  referred  to," 

Wise  went  on  to  say,  "is  that  more  and  more  of  our  citizens,  who 
should  know  better,  want  to  make  Congress  a  tool  for  all  their 
personal  desires  to  do  good  and  to  uplift  or  downgrade  everybody 
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to  the  mediocrity  their  aims  have  gone  so  far  already  in  achiev¬ 
ing.  "  And  he  proceeded  further  to  castigate  what  he  called  "these 
bleeding  hearts"  with  "their  starry-eyed  dreams.  " 

This  is,  of  course,  familiar  and  well-trodden  ground.  These 
old  and  exhausted  epithets  continue  to  be  resurrected  from  their 
19th-century  graves  with  every  new  movement  toward  expanding 
the  protections  of  social  security  and  reducing  the  deprivations  of 
handicap  and  want.  It  has  always  been  a  striking  irony  that  the 
term  "do-gooder"  should  become  one  of  reproach;  few  will  deny 
that  the  greatest  do-gooder  of  them  was  the  founder  of  Christianity. 
Then,  too,  there  was  that  group  of  "bleeding-hearts"  who  devised  a 
constitution  to  enhance  the  general  welfare  and  to  realize  a  starry- 
eyed  dream  of  the  pursuit  of  happiness. 

It  may  be  added  that  a  heart  that  bleeds  is  at  least  a  heart 
alive;  and  that  those  who  are  starry-eyed  are  at  least  looking  up¬ 
ward  toward  the  light.  Are  they  more  to  be  condemned  than  the 
"stony-hearts"  --  those  whose  eyes  are  fastened  on  the  dirt  be¬ 
neath? 

There  is  still  more  to  the  state  senator's  indictment:  "We  may 
think  slavery  has  disappeared  from  America.  No,  sir.  The  dog¬ 
matic  nonsense  that  has  become  accepted  social  welfare  doctrine  is 
making  slaves  of  thousands  of  people  today  --  slaves  in  the  prison 
of  pauperism.  "  And  again:  "Just  ask  almost  any  taxi  driver,  cop, 
factory  worker,  stenographer,  farmer  or  other  earner  what  they 
think  of  Welfare,  the  way  it  is  today,  with  its  uniform  statewide 
standards  largely  ignoring  the  individual  differences  and  needs  of 
people  spending  tax  money  like  crazy.  " 

No  doubt  if  the  question  is  put  to  these  wage-earners  in  that 
loaded  and  incoherent  form,  the  answers  might  be  as  predicted. 

But  suppose  the  same  question  is  put  another  way:  "Officer,  what 
do  you  think  of  your  city  government's  socialistic  pensions  and 
prerequisites  for  its  employees  --  that  is,  of  its  welfare  provi¬ 
sions?"  "Cabbie,  what  do  you  think  of  unemployment  compensa¬ 
tion,  disability  insurance ,  old-age  benefits,  and  medicare?"  "Mr. 
Farmer,  do  you  want  to  be  covered  by  social  security  and  welfare-- 
or  would  you  rather  stay  out  of  such  a  regimented  system?" 

)  *  1 

The  answer  to  these  questions  too  --  no  more  loaded  than  the 
senator's  --  are  fairly  predictable.  But  let's  go  on  to  another  1 
charge. 
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"There  has  been  much  talk  at  these  hearings,  "  according  to 
Wise,  "about  lack  of  trained  social  workers  --  and  rightly  so.  But 
what  kind  of  training?  Is  Congress  going  to  encourage  young  men 
and  women  to  attend  these  schools  of  social  work  that  preach 
doctrines  that  glorify  indigence?  Deans  of  some  of  these  schools  -- 
at  least  one  in  my  own  state  --  ought  to  be  brought  before  the  House 
Committee  on  Un-American  Activities." 

Here  is  the  technique  of  the  tarbrush,  the  vague  and  indiscrim¬ 
inate  smear  applied  with  a  malevolent  hand.  What  are  these 
"doctrines  that  glorify  indigence"?  And  where  are  the  schools  that 
preach  them?  They  are,  of  course,  nowhere  to  be  found.  Were 
the  senator  to  attempt  to  be  more  specific,  he  would  be  forced  to 
present  concrete  evidence  and  to  make  a  rational  case.  But  his 
sweeping  and  slanderous  accusation  is  the  opposite  of  rational;  it 
directs  its  appeal  not  to  the  minds  but  to  the  passions  and  confusions 
of  a  public  inadequately  informed  on  the  complicated  issues  of  the 
welfare  system. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  find  a  charge  more  distant  from  the 
mark  than  this.  Far  from  "preaching  doctrines  that  glorify  indi¬ 
gence,"  the  schools  of  social  work  are  uniformly  dedicated  to  the 
eradication  of  indigence  and  the  restoration  of  self-sufficiency. 
Public  assistance  itself,  since  the  enactment  of  the  significant 
amendments  of  1956,  has  been  officially  committed  to  the  purposes 
of  self-support  and  self-care  -  -  in  a  word,  of  individual  responsi¬ 
bility. 

The  anti-welfare  doctrine  which  this  New  York  solon  would 
erect  in  place  of  our  present-day  policy  is  made  abundantly  clear 
in  the  following  declaration:  "We  hear  it  said  that  it  is  undignified 
and  degrading  to  give  vouchers  or  food  orders,  or  even  checks 
payable  jointly  to  the  'client'  and  supplier,  so  that  the  money  will 
go  where  it  is  intended  to  go.  .  .  .  Maybe  it's  more  degrading  to 
spend  the  cash  for  liquor  and  starve  the  kids  than  it  is  to  present 
an  order  for  food,  or  clothing  at  the  store.  In  my  own  area  there 
are  third-generation  able  bodied  welfare  families.  They  never 
worked  before  1936,  never  have  worked  and  never  will.  They  still 
live  in  tar  paper  shacks  and  sew  themselves  up  in  their  underwear 
from  Thanksgiving  until  April  Fool's  Day.  The  only  difference  be¬ 
tween  now  and  then  is  that  they  buy  store  whiskey  with  their  welfare 
money  instead  of  making  it  themselves,  like  they  used  to  do.  The 
long  term,  able  bodied  reliefer  (exclusive  of  the  elderly)  should 
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not  receive  cash,  unrestricted." 


Note  that  last  sentence  carefully.  It  is  addressed  directly  to 
the  blind.  The  attacks  on  welfare  which  focus  on  the  "scandals" 
of  ADC,  on  the  perplexities  of  unmarried  or  deserted  mothers  and 
of  minority-group  families  in  distress,  rarely  remain  there.  Their 
ultimate  purpose  is  not  merely  to  clean  up  a  local  or  partial  mess 
in  some  isolated  corner  of  the  welfare  field;  it  is  to  rewrite  the 
boundaries  and  the  laws  of  the  whole  field  --in  terms  favorable  to 
Queen  Elizabeth  the  First. 

The  concerted  attack  on  welfare,  by  State  Senator  Wise  and  his 
colleagues  from  the  middle  ages,  has  already  made  serious  inroads 
in  both  the  legislation  and  administration  of  the  welfare  system.  It 
is  now  up  to  the  friends  of  welfare  to  mount  and  lead  the  counter¬ 
attack. 


HANDICAPS  NO  BARRIER  TO  GREATNESS 

Reflecting  "upon  the  way  in  which  men  of  history,  despite  handi¬ 
caps,  have  demonstrated  how  courageous  will  and  spirit  can  over¬ 
come  physical  shortcomings,  "  Senator  Alexander  Wiley  of  Wisconsin 
recently  rose  to  call  his  colleagues'  attention  to  a  newspaper  article 
entitled  "Handicaps  Couldn't  Stop  the  Famous."  Historically,  the 
Senator  pointed  out,  progress  has  been  made  "not  just  by  great 
talent  freely  exercised  in  favorable  climate,  but  often  by  individuals 
physically  handicapped  but  powered  by  irresistible  will  and  spirit. 

"History  reveals  that  adversity  more  than  a  luxurious  environ¬ 
ment  often  provides  the  genesis  for  the  creation  of  great  things,  " 
Senator  Wiley  declared. 

The  article  to  which  he  referred,  subsequently  printed  in  THE 
CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD  (June  26,  1962),  was  published  original¬ 
ly  in  THE  MILWAUKEE  JOURNAL.  It  pointed,  among  others,  to 
those  historical  figures  whose  careers  were  not  daunted  by  visual 
handicap: 

>r  .it 

"Homer,  the  first  poet  of  the  Western  World,  was  blind,  but* 
this  was  not  an  insurmountable  obstacle  in  those  days  when  poetry 


was  recited  and  memorized,  not  written.  The  blindness  of  the 
English  epic  poet,  John  Milton,  was  a  far  more  grievous  matter 
because  he  had  to  consult  many  books.  With  much  pain  and  effort, 
therefore,  he  trained  his  unschooled  daughters  to  learn  the  elements 
of  Greek  and  Hebrew  and  to  take  his  dictation.  They  lost  their 
love  for  him,  to  be  sure,  but  the  world  as  a  result  gained  'Paradise 
Lost1  and  'Samson  Agonistes'  among  other  masterpieces.  " 

Two  great  American  historians  who  carried  on  their  work  de¬ 
spite  visual  impairments  were  cited  by  the  article:  William 
Prescott  and  Francis  Parkman.  "When  Prescott  was  at  Harvard, 
a  fellow  student  flung  a  hard  biscuit  across  the  dining  room  and 
Prescott  was  blinded  in  one  eye  and  lost  part  of  the  vision  in  the 
other,"  the  journal  recalled.  "Nevertheless  he  carried  on 
through  life  the  vast  researches  which  resulted  in  his  classic 
accounts  of  the  Spanish  conquests  in  the  Americas.  " 

Parkman  was  said  to  have  suffered  a  collapse  as  a  result  of 
overwork,  with  the  result  that  his  eyesight  failed  him  and  for  10 
years  he  could  not  read  or  write.  "When  a  measure  of  strength 
returned,  he  could  write  no  more  than  a  few  minutes  a  day,  such 
were  his  pains  and  weakness,  and  under  those  conditions  he 
turned  out  'The  Oregon  Trail'  and  other  books  on  the  West.  " 

In  another  instance,  the  newspaper  pointed  to  Charles  Proteus 
Steinmetz,  who  "was  a  hunchback  and  his  eyesight  was  poor.  His 
devotion  to  socialism  in  his  native  Germany  incurred  government 
wrath  and  at  24  he  settled  in  America  where  he  became  a  great 
inventor  of  electrical  devices." 

Among  those  who  brilliantly  surmounted  severe  physical  in¬ 
firmities  was  the  French  painter  Auguste  Renoir,  who  "wouldn't 
let  a  little  thing  like  crippled  hands  interfere  with  his  painting. 

For  years  he  endured  arthritic  agonies  which  are  not  at  all  evident 
in  the  happy  moods  of  his  impressionistic  paintings.  Finally  he 
could  no  longer  hold  a  brush.  So  he  had  brushes  tied  to  his  hands 
and  developed  a  splendid  new  style  of  broad  strokes  and  vivid 
colors.  " 
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The  Progressive  Blind  of  Missouri,  Inc.  ,  First  Annual 

Convention.  The  following  communication  has  been  received 
from  George  A.  Rittgers,  President,  and  Gwen  Phillips,  Recording 
Secretary,  of  the  newly  formed  Progressive  Blind  of  Missouri,  Inc. 

The  first  convention  of  the  Progressive  Blind  of  Missouri, 

Inc.  ,  will  be  held  at  the  Missouri  Hotel,  Jefferson  City,  Missouri, 
November  17th  and  18th.  This  convention  will  be  the  first  as  the 
national  affiliate  in  the  state  of  Missouri  since  receiving  our 
charter  from  the  National  Federation  of  the  Blind  at  the  Detroit 
convention.  The  registration  fee  will  be  $1  per  person.  The  pro¬ 
gram  will  consist  of  drawing  up  a  permanent  constitution,  election 
of  officers,  legislative  program,  and  other  matters  of  interest  to 
the  welfare  of  the  blind.  A  banquet  will  be  held  Saturday  evening, 
and  an  outstanding  figure  of  the  National  Federation  of  the  Blind 
will  be  the  speaker.  Anyone  who  is  truly  interested  in  the  Na¬ 
tional  Federation  of  the  Blind,  its  help,  and  its  causes,  may  attend 
the  convention. 


4<  sjc  >j<  #  >;<  4c  4<  4c  4c  >;<  4' 


Wyoming  Elects  Officers.  John  Eckhardt  of  Cheyenne  was 
elected  president  of  the  Wyoming  Association  of  the  Blind  (an 
affiliate  of  the  National  Federation  of  the  Blind)  at  its  annual  con¬ 
vention  held  in  Casper  on  August  4.  Other  newly  elected  officers 
and  board  members  are:  Vice-president,  Jack  Shields,  Sheridan; 
secretary,  Arnold  Graber ,  Casper;  treasurer,  Frank  Sinon, 
Cheyenne;  and  board  members  Beth  Latimer,  Lander;  Arlene 
Murphy,  Laramie;  Grace  Collins,  Torrington,  and  Howard  Petersen, 
Wheatland  (chairman). 

In  other  activity  the  Wyoming  Association  passed  a  constitu¬ 
tional  amendment  fixing  future  state  convention  dates  to  coincide 
with  the  two-week  meeting  of  Casper  Mountain  Adult  School  of  the 
Blind,  staged  usually  in  July.  Information  received  from  Frank 
A.  Allen,  W.A.B.  past  president,  notes  that  Casper  Mountain 
school  is  conducted  annually  by  the  Lions  clubs  of  the  state  with 
meals,  lodging  and  transportation  free  to  the  blind. 
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Drug  Overcharging  Probed.  Governor  Pat  Brown  of  California 
recently  ordered  a  full-scale  probe  into  reports  of  overcharging  by 
some  pharmacists  for  drugs  prescribed  for  welfare  recipients, 
according  to  the  bulletin  FROM  THE  STATE  CAPITALS.  According 
to  the  governor,  reports  have  indicated  the  overcharging  was  ac¬ 
complished  through  the  substitution  of  lower-cost  drugs  for  higher- 
priced  name  drugs  for  which  prescriptions  had  been  written. 

The  California  Department  of  Social  Welfare,  the  governor 
said,  became  suspicious  on  learning  that  more  drugs  of  certain 
manufacturers  were  "dispensed"  through  the  state  program  than 
had  actually  been  shipped  into  the  state.  He  indicated  that  as  much 
as  10  percent  of  the  $12. 5  million  spent  annually  by  the  state  on 
prescription  drugs  for  welfare  clients  may  be  involved  in  the  al¬ 
leged  fraud. 
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Blindness  Prevention  Award  Given.  Miss  Edna  Woodward  of 
Cincinnati,  Ohio,  a  teacher  of  partially  seeing  children  for  three 
decades,  was  the  winner  recently  of  the  third  annual  Winifred 
Hathaway  Award  of  the  National  Society  for  the  Prevention  of 
Blindness. 

An  instructor  in  Cincinnati's  Schiel  School,  Miss  Woodward 
was  cited  by  the  National  Society  for  her  personal  achievements  in 
improving  education  for  partially  seeing  students  and  for  encour¬ 
agement  of  professional  and  public  interest,  in  this  special  educa¬ 
tion  program. 


California  Council  to  Convene.  The  fall,  1962,  convention 
of  the  California  Council  of  the  Blind  will  be  held  in  Los  Angeles 
October  19  through  21.  Representative  Cecil  R.  King,  congress¬ 
man  from  California  and  co-author  of  the  King-Ander sen  Medicare 
bill,  will  be  featured  speaker  at  the  convention  banquet.  Conven¬ 
tion  activities  will  be  centered  in  the  Alexandria  Hotel,  210  West 
5th  Street,  Los  Angeles. 

%  >!<  sj<  >Jc  %  if  >jc  if  if 

Catholic  Braille  Publication.  THE  CATHOLIC  RE  VIEW,  a 
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monthly  braille  publication  published  in  New  York,  is  available 
to  all  Catholic  blind  persons  without  cost.  The  journal  is  de¬ 
scribed  as  a  magazine  of  current  topics,  including  stories,  articles 
on  religion,  Catholic  news  in  brief,  comments  upon  the  news  and 
reprints  from  other  leading  Catholic  magazines.  Persons  interested 
should  write  to:  Reverend  Father  Joseph  O'Connor,  S.  J.  ,  Xavier 
Society  for  the  Blind,  154  East  23rd  Street,  New  York  10,  New  York. 

************ 

Basket  Weaving  Discontinued.  The  Lighthouse  of  the  New  York 
Association  for  the  Blind  recently  announced  discontinuation  of 
the  crafting  of  baskets  as  a  method  of  improving  manual  dexterity 
in  its  workshop  operations.  Blind  trainees  in  the  future  reportedly 
will  participate  in  more  modern  and  satisfying  activities,  such  as 
working  with  ceramics,  utilizing  wood-working  machinery,  and  so 
on.  The  decision  poses  a  question:  Could  the  elimination  of  the 
ancient  basket  trade  by  this  prominent  agency  be  a  "straw"  in 
the  wind? 


************ 

"Choice  Magazine  Listening.  "  A  new  talking-book  service  to 
the  blind  which  makes  use  of  up-to-date  readings  from  quality 
magazines  has  been  announced  by  the  Mertz  Foundation,  One 
Prospect  Avenue,  Port  Washington,  Long  Island,  New  York.  The 
free  service,  entitled  "Choice  Magazine  Listening,  "  features  a 
monthly  issue  of  two  12-inch  16  2/3  rpm  records  containing  read¬ 
ings  from  such  periodicals  as  the  ATLANTIC,  HARPER'S,  THE 
NEW  YORKER  and  THE  SATURDAY  REVIEW.  The  initial  of¬ 
fering  embraces  12  free  issues.  Blind  persons  interested  are 
urged  to  write  directly  to  the  foundation  at  the  above  address. 


***********  * 


New  Tape  Player  on  Market.  A  new  and  relatively  inexpensive 
tape  player,  costing  $50,  has  been  made  available  by  "Science 
for  the  Blind,"  Haverford,  Pennsylvania.  The  machine,  which 
plays  only,  accommodates  a  reel  of  any  size  up  to  7  inches 
at  3-3/4  and  7-1/2  inches  per  second.  The  case  reportedly 
measures  about  15  inches  by  13  inches  by  9  inches,  and  weighs 
approximately  15  pounds.  The  player  is  self-contained,  operates 
on  115  volts  60  cycles,  and  is  said  to  produce  sufficient  volume 
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to  fill  a  normal- sized  room.  Each  machine  comes  with  a  short 
written  explanation  glued  to  the  inside  cover,  as  well  as  a  small 
reel  describing  its  use  in  more  detail.  Orders  and  correspondence 
should  be  addressed  to  Science  for  the  Blind,  Haverford,  Pen¬ 
nsylvania. 


New  Home  Study  Course.  "Independent  Living  Without  Sight 
and  Hearing,  "  a  home  study  course  for  blind  persons  facing  loss 
of  hearing,  is  being  prepared  by  the  Hadley  School  for  the 
Blind,  Winnetka,  Illinois.  To  be  offered  in  braille,  the  course 
will  present  practical  information  and  proven  techniques  valuable 
to  the  doubly  handicapped  person.  Subjects  to  be  treated  include 
general  adjustment,  communication  methods,  voice  preservation, 
recreation,  travel,  education  and  training,  employment  opportuni¬ 
ties,  available  services,  and  how  to  win  cooperation.  Richard 
Kinney,  deaf-blind  assistant  director  of  the  Hadley  School,  is 
supervising  preparation  of  the  course  in  consultation  with  authori¬ 
ties  in  the  various  fields  covered. 


>;<  >;<  >|<  >;<  >jc  j{< 

Library  of  Congress  Adds  Tapes.  The  Kiplinger  magazine, 
entitled  CHANGING  TIMES,  is  now  available  on  magnetic  tape 
from  the  Division  for  the  Blind  of  the  Library  of  Congress, 
Washington  25,  D.C.  Other  periodicals  on  magnetic  tape  are: 
ATLANTIC,  CURRENT,  FOREIGN  AFFAIRS,  GALAXY,  HARPER'S, 
KENYON  REVIEW,  QST,  PERSONNEL  AND  GUIDANCE  JOURNAL, 
and  SOCIAL  WORK.  The  Division  for  the  Blind  also  reports  that 
two  new  braille  magazines,  BOY’S  LIFE  and  AMERICAN  GIRL, 
will  be  provided  through  the  Regional  Libraries  for  the  Blind 
beginning  with  the  October  issues. 

)|c  >Je  *  >'fi  >!<  >;<  >)c  >jc 

"Hope"  for  Sight  Saving.  Famed  comedian  Bob  Hope  was 
recently  named  as  National  Sight-Saving  Chairman  for  1962,  in 
connection  with  the  September  "Sight  Saving  Month"  campaign 
sponsored  by  the  National  Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Blindness. 

In  an  announcement,  the  Hollywood  star  noted  that  "disease, 
accidents  and  neglect  have  already  claimed  the  vision  of  nearly 
400,  000  men,  women  and  children  in  this  country.  Half  of  this 
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blindness  was  needless  and  preventable.  "  Nationally  and  through 
its  state  divisions,  the  NSPD  is  emphasizing  the  need  for  early 
discovery  of  vision  defects  among  children,  prompt  detection  of 
glaucoma  and  community  eye  safety  programs. 

*  *  #  *  *  *  *  *  *  *  *  # 


Rehabilitation  Figures  Hit  New  High.  For  the  first  time 
in  the  history  of  the  federal- state  vocational  rehabilitation  program, 
more  than  100,  000  handicapped  persons  were  restored  to  pro¬ 
ductive  employment  over  the  span  of  a  year,  according  to  announce¬ 
ment  of  the  Federal  Office  of  Vocational  Rehabilitation.  The  new 
record  was  established  during  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  19 62. 
It  was  pointed  out,  however,  that  the  100,  000  annual  total  is  only 
half  the  national  goal  of  200,  000  rehabilitations  per  year  which  has 
been  set  by  the  President. 

In  a  pamphlet  released  together  with  the  announcement, 
entitled  "One  Hundred  Thousand  VIP'S",  the  OVR  described  its 
program  as  follows: 

"Modern-day  rehabilitation  through  the  public  program 
doesn't  get  done  by  one  person,  or  by  one  agency,  for  that  matter. 
Thousands  of  people  are  involved  --  rehabilitation  counselors, 
physicians,  psychologists,  social  worker  s ,  prosthetics  experts, 
and  other  professional  people;  plus  rehabilitation  centers,  work¬ 
shops,  hospitals,  schools,  and  other  special  facilities;  plus  ad¬ 
ministrators  of  public  and  voluntary  agencies  who  know  how  to 
work  together;  plus  Congressmen,  Senators,  State  legislators  -- 
yes,  and  Presidents  and  Governors  --  who  believe  that  rehabili¬ 
tating  the  disabled  is  a  good  investment  in  people.  Plus  another 
VIP  --  the  American  employer  --  the  man  who  made  the  final 
rehabilitation  decision  --  the  man  who  said  'Yes,  I  will  hire 
this  worker  if  he  can  do  the  job'.  " 
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Information,  Please.  The  New  Jersey  Foundation  for  the 
Blind  would  like  to  know  whether  there  is  any  magazine  in  print 
which  is  not  now  available  in  braille,  on  tape  or  record  that  our 
readers  believe  should  be  reproduced  on  tape.  If  you  can  think  of 
any,  the  Foundation  requests  that  you  print  or  type  the  name  of  the 
magazine  together  with  your  name  and  address  on  a  postcard  only, 
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and  mail  it  to:  the  Tape  Committee,  New  Jersey  Foundation  for 
the  Blind,  46  Franklin  Street,  Newark  2,  New  Jersey.  The  organi¬ 
zation  further  asks  that  this  notice  be  read  at  club  and  association 
meetings  in  order  to  reach  as  many  blind  persons  as  may  be  pos¬ 
sible  . 


Mr.  J.  Mulenga,  a  blind  teacher  in  Northern  Rhodesia 
and  a  reader  of  the  BLIND  AMERICAN,  writes  to  us  that  he  would 
like  to  have  letters  from  blind  persons  in  other  countries.  In 
part,  his  letter  reads:  "There  are  many  blind  people  in  my  area 
and  you  will  want  to  know  about  them.  Most  of  them  have  been  to 
schools,  both  men  and  women.  Some  of  the  blind  people  who  are 
wise  enough  run  their  own  business.  .  .  There  are  at  present  six 
schools  for  the  blind  in  this  country  and  this,  at  which  I  am  teach¬ 
ing,  is  one  of  them.  We  are  four  teachers  and  I  am  the  only  blind 
teacher.  .  .  .  There  are  thirteen  blind  teachers  in  this  country 
and  one  instructor.  The  number  of  children  at  our  school  always 
goes  from  thirty-five  to  forty,  both  girls  and  boys.  " 

Mail  will  reach  Mr.  Mulenga  at  the  Chipili  Blind  School, 
Chipili,  Northern  Rhodesia. 

Federation  of  Handicapped  Impresses.  A  recent  press 
tour  conducted  by  the  Federation  of  the  Handicapped  in  New  York 
City  has  received  notable  attention  both  in  the  press  and  in  Con¬ 
gress.  The  mid-September  event,  which  stressed  the  specialized 
skills  developed  by  the  organization  in  its  vocational  rehabilitation 
program,  was  praised  by  Representative  Thomas  B.  Curtis  of 
Missouri  -  -a  longtime  ally  of  the  organized  blind  as  well  as  of  the 
physically  handicapped  generally  -  -in  remarks  published  in  the 
CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD  (September  21,  1962).  Congressman 
Curtis  said  in  part:  "The  fact  is  that  handicapped  people  can  per¬ 
form  many  jobs  as  well  --  and  sometimes  better  --  than  those 
without  handicaps.  .  .As  the  executive  director  of  the  federation 
said,  the  handicapped  person  is  a  perfectionist  and  takes  pride 
in  his  work,  which  is  all  too  rare  these  days.  " 

The  NEW  YORK  TIMES,  in  an  article  written  by  John  C. 
Delvin,  gave  substantial  coverage  to  the  work  of  the  New  York 
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City  federation  in  providing  specialized  training  for  persons  with 
a  variety  of  physical  handicaps.  The  writer  observed  that  "when 
the  first  American  lands  on  the  moon,  there  is  a  strong  possibility 
that  he  will  have  found  his  way  with  the  help  of  handicapped  persons 
in  metropolitan  New  York.  " 

The  basis  for  this  seemingly  far-fetched  prophecy  was 
said  to  lie  in  the  fact  that  "the  determination  and  skill  of  handi¬ 
capped  persons  have  made  them  experts  in  assembling  key  units 
in  guidance  systems  for  both  missiles  and  spacecraft"  under  the 
federation's  training  program. 

South  Carolina  Aurorans  Meet.  The  Sixth  Annual  Convention 
of  the  South  Carolina  Aurora  Club  of  the  Blind  was  held  in  Spartan¬ 
burg  September  29-30,  with  some  115  persons  in  attendance, 
according  to  word  received  from  Donald  C.  Capps,  newly  elected 
president  of  the  NFB-affiliated  state  group. 

Among  those  addressing  the  opening  session  were  Dr.  Arthur 
B.  Rivers,  director  of  the  South  Carolina  Department  of  Public 
Welfare;  Dr.  W.  Laurens  Walker,  superintendent  of  the  state 
school  for  the  blind,  and  Sinway  Young,  president  of  the  South 
Carolina  Labor  Council.  Following  the  morning  session  a  tour 
was  conducted  for  delegates  through  the  state  school  for  the  blind 
at  Cedar  Spring. 

The  highlight  of  the  two-day  convention  was  the  Saturday 
evening  banquet,  featuring  a  stirring  address,  "To  Be  a  Federa- 
tionist,  "  by  John  F.  Nagle,  chief  of  the  Washington  office  of  the 
National  Federation  of  the  Blind.  Mr.  Nagle  also  gave  a  thor¬ 
ough  and  informative  legislative  report  during  the  second  day  of 
the  convention. 

The  Aurora  Service  Award,  given  annually  to  the  sighted 
person  judged  by  the  organization  to  have  rendered  the  greatest 
service  to  the  largest  number  of  blind  people,  was  presented  this 
year  to  Hyman  Rubin,  a  member  of  the  City  Council  of  Columbia. 
Mr.  Rubin  was  largely  responsible  for  the  deeding  by  the  city  of 
Columbia  of  a  portion  of  the  City  Park  to  the  Columbia  Chapter 
of  the  Aurora  Club  for  construction  of  an  educational  and  training 
center. 
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The  Donald  C.  Capps  Award,  established  by  Ways  and  Means 
for  the  Blind  of  Augusta,  Georgia,  was  presented  during  the 
convention  banquet  to  Miss  Lois  Boltin,  well-known  Auroran  and 
inspirer  of  the  Club's  braille  switchboard  training  program.  This 
citation  is  given  annually  to  the  blind  person  in  the  state  deemed 
to  have  rendered  the  most  outstanding  service  to  others  who  are 
blind. 

The  following  officers  and  board  members  were  elected  at  the 
Sunday  afternoon  business  session:  President,  Donald  C.  Capps, 
of  Columbia,  First  Vice  President,  Mrs.  Mildred  Kirkland, 
Charleston;  Second  Vice  President,  Mrs.  Catherine  Morrison, 
Columbia;  Secretary  John  L.  Cooley,  Spartanburg;  Treasurer, 

John  W.  Potter,  Columbia;  and  board  members  Marshall  Tucker, 
Spartanburg;  Mrs.  Iola  Brown,  Spartanburg;  Robert  L.  Oglesby, 
Anderson;  Lois  Boltin,  Columbia;  F.  Earl  Capps,  Columbia; 
Francis  M.  Stanton,  Bennettsville;  James  Sims,  Columbia;  Mrs. 
Nellie  Blocker,  Columbia;  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Porter,  Charleston; 
Mrs.  Eva  Ward,  North  Charleston;  and  John  Rayburn,  Charleston 
Heights . 

Among  resolutions  adopted  by  the  convention  was  one  calling 
for  abolition  of  the  withholding  of  reserve  and  depreciation  for 
vending  stand  operators.  Another  resolution  pledged  the  group's 
support  for  the  legislative  program  of  the  National  Federation; 
and  still  another  urged  the  state  director  of  public  welfare  to  pass 
on  to  recipients  all  federal  increases  in  Aid  to  the  Blind. 

>;<  s;<  5}:  sfc  >[<>!<  >!<  >!<  :>;« 

Kentucky  Federation  Convention:  Sightless  'Not  Helpless': 

The  main  barrier  to  employment  of  the  blind  is  a  public  misunder¬ 
standing  of  what  sightless  people  can  do,  an  official  of  the  Iowa 
State  Commission  for  The  Blind  said  here  yesterday. 

"Some  people  think  blindness  means  helplessness,  "  said 
John  N.  Taylor,  the  commission's  director  of  rehabilitation 
services.  "Nothing  could  be  further  from  the  truth.  " 

Taylor,  himself  sightless,  called  for  development  of  a  new 
concept  of  what  blindness  is. 
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"Given  training,  a  blind  person  can  hold  many  types  of  jobs 
as  well  as  the  sighted.  He  can  work  in  industry,  be  a  typist, 
secretary,  businessman,  salesman,  or  teach  school.  There  are 
even  a  small  number  of  blind  people  in  physics  and  chemistry.  " 

Taylor  was  here  for  the  annual  convention  of  the  Kentucky 
Federation  of  The  Blind.  About  100  delegates  attended  the  two- 
day  meeting  in  the  Kentucky  Hotel.  It  ended  last  night  with  a 
banquet  at  which  Taylor  spoke. 

A  banquet  highlight  was  the  presentation  by  the  federation  of  a 
Braille  watch  to  its  outgoing  president,  Harold  Reagan,  219 
W  oodbine. 

Reagan,  who  had  headed  the  group  since  its  formation  in  1948, 
received  the  watch  for  "outstanding  service  to  the  blind"  the  past 
year . 

In  elections  yesterday,  Robert  E.  Whitehead,  40  University 
Place,  the  group's  first  vice-president  for  the  past  10  years, 
was  named  to  succeed  Reagan. 

Other  officers  include  Mrs.  Margaret  Bourne,  first  vice- 
president,  Louisville;  John  Steele,  second  vice-president,  Hen¬ 
derson;  Mrs.  Peggy  Peak,  third  vice-president,  Miss  Elma 
Robbert,  recor  ding  secretary,  and  Mrs.  Eloise  Becker,  cor¬ 
responding  secretary,  all  of  Louisville,  and  Miss  Florence  Denham, 
treasurer,  Frankfort. 

Reagan  and  Mrs.  Pat  Vice,  Frankfort,  were  elected  directors. 
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"SNARE  16":  THE  WORSE  COMES  TO  THE  WORST 


(Editor's  note:  The  following  is  a  special  legislative  bulletin 
issued  in  October  by  President  Russell  Kletzing  of  the  National 
Federation  of  the  Blind  with  reference  to  the  recent  official 
"interpretation"  of  the  newly  enacted  public  assistance  Title  XVI. 
THE  BLIND  AMERICAN  herewith  endorses  the  analysis  and 
recommendations  of  the  NFB  report,  and  urges  its  readers  to 
participate  in  the  campaign  of  the  organized  blind  to  reverse  the 
federal  ruling.  ) 


The  worst  fears  of  the  organized  blind,  with  respect  to  the  new 
title  XVI  under  public  assistance,  have  now  been  realized.  In  an 
official  bulletin  "interpreting:  the  1962  Public  Welfare  Amendments, 
the  Federal  Department  of  Health,  Education  and  Welfare  has  made 
abundantly  clear  the  full  and  disastrous  consequences  for  the  blind 
of  this  so-called  "optional"  provision  for  a  combined  state  plan 
embracing  aid  to  the  blind,  the  aged  and  the  disabled. 

Despite  its  own  earlier  protestations  to  the  contrary,  and  de¬ 
spite  the  absence  of  any  wording  in  the  law  to  support  it,  the  De¬ 
partment  has  ruled  that  the  combined  state  plan  filed  under  title 
XVI  must  lay  down  a  "common  standard"  for  determining  need  and 
payments  for  all  three  adult  categories.  Furthermore,  there  must 
be  identical  provisions  governing  property  holdings  as  well  as  lien 
and  recovery  provisions.  "Any  reduction  in  payment  must  be 
common.  " 

In  short,  except  as  otherwise  provided  in  the  federal  law  that 
conditions  of  eligibility,  standards  for  determining  need  and  pay¬ 
ment,  the  HEW  administrators  now  insist  payment  for  the  aged, 
the  blind  and  the  disabled  under  the  new  title  must  be  exactly  the 
same . 

The  federal  ruling,  contained  in  the  Department's  State  Letter 
582,  flies  in  the  face  of  previous  assurances  to  Congress  and  the 
public  by  the  same  officials  that  the  proposed  joint  category  would 
be  merely  a  bookkeeping  arrangement  intended  to  simplify  the  ad¬ 
ministration  of  public  assistance  by  furnishing  a  convenient  package 
plan  for  federal  financial  participation  for  all  three  adult  categories. 


The  new  interpretation  confirms  the  gravest  apprehensions  of 
f  the  National  Federation  of  the  Blind  --  expressed  many  times  over 

in  legislative  bulletins  and  congressional  testimony  during  delibera¬ 
tions  on  the  public  welfare  bill  --  that  adoption  of  this  joint  category 
would  encourage  the  complete  scrambling  of  Aid  to  the  Blind  with 
Old  Age  Assistance  and  Aid  to  the  Permanently  and  Totally  Disabled, 
in  terms  of  budgetary  procedures,  rule  and  regulatory  material,  and 
actual  administration  of  the  program. 

Under  this  requirement  of  a  common  standard  for  determining 
eligibility,  need  and  the  grant,  the  tendency  in  all  those  states  -- 
47  in  number  --  where  average  payments  to  the  blind  are  higher, 
inevitably  will  be  to  cut  back  aid  to  the  blind  to  the  level  of  the  other 
adult  categories.  In  terms  of  the  national  average  (as  of  December, 
1961),  this  amounts  to  a  reduction  of  no  less  than  $11  in  the  individual 
monthly  aid  grant. 

To  be  sure,  while  the  blind  recipient  is  losing  $11,  his  state 
will  gain  $7.  50  in  federal  matching  contribution  toward  his  medical 
care.  Thus  the  main  inducement  held  out  by  the  proponents  of 
title  XVI  --  the  prospect  of  additional  money  for  medical  care  -- 
is  seen  to  be  cancelled  out  on  this  basis  alone.  The  objective  of 
the  National  Federation  of  the  Blind  is,  of  course,  to  gain  by  federal 
amendment  this  additional  medical  assistance  under  the  established 
category  of  title  X,  while  retaining  all  our  previous  hard-won 
advances  and  distinctions. 

Moreover,  once  a  state  has  consolidated  its  adult  programs 
under  title  XVI  the  action  is  final  and  ir re ver sable.  It  may  never 
again  revert  to  the  old  plan  of  separate  categories.  "If  payments 
are  made  to  a  State  for  combined  plan  under  title  XVI,  "  say  federal 
administrators,  "it  cannot  also  receive  payments  for  a  separate 
plan  under  title  I,  including  medical  assistance  for  the  aged,  X  or 
XIV,  either  concurrently  or  subsequently.  " 

It  is  notable  that  the  HEW  statement  recognizes  an  exception 
to  its  common- standard  requirement  with  respect  to  the  five  states 
which  have  separate  state  agencies  or  commissions  for  the  blind 
(Delaware,  Massachusetts,  New  Jersey,  North  Carolina  and  Vir¬ 
ginia).  "In  states  which  have  a  separate  agency  for  the  blind,  "  the 
Federal  Letter  reads,  "the  standard  for  the  blind  can  be  different 
from  the  standard  for  the  aged  and  disabled.  "  But  if  these  five 
states  can  have  different  standards  for  the  blind  --  if,  in  other 
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words,  the  differing  objectives  and  characteristics  of  the  blind  pro¬ 
gram  are  recognized  as  valid  for  these  five  states  --  why  is  this 
principle  not  extended  to  the  remaining  45  states  as  well?  We  be¬ 
lieve  that  it  should  be  and  that  it  must  be. 

The  immediate  effect  of  this  shocking  federal  interpretation,  to 
repeat,  can  only  be  to  wipe  out  the  gains  which  the  blind  have  made 
with  respect  to  the  standard  of  assistance,  property  holdings,  lien 
and  recovery  and  other  provisions. 

The  long-range  effect,  still  more  disastrous,  will  be  to  make 
virtually  impossible  any  future  improvement  of  state  blind-aid  laws 
when  under  title  XVI,  since  any  gains  made  for  the  blind  would  have 
perforce  to  be  extended  simultaneously  to  the  vastly  larger  numbers 
of  old-age  and  disabled  recipients  --  whether  or  not  the  latter  two 
categories,  with  their  different  objectives,  would  benefit  from  such 
improvements . 

Still  other  destructive  consequences  maybe  anticipated  as  a 
result  of  the  enactment  of  title  XVI  and  more  especially  of  this 
official  ruling.  But  enough  has  been  said  to  demonstrate  that  the 
blind  are  in  real  trouble.  Action  is  needed  on  all  fronts: 

At  the  national  level,  efforts  will  continue  to  be  made  to  induce 
the  Department  of  HEW  to  rescind  its  extra-legal  ruling  --  either 
administratively  or  by  action  of  Congress  at  the  next  session. 

Every  state  affiliate,  and  each  individual  member,  should  contribute 
to  these  efforts  by  protesting  in  letters  to  their  congressmen  and 
senators  against  the  federal  ruling  (HEW  State  Letter  No.  582) 
which  seeks  to  drag  down  Aid  to  the  Blind  and  to  destroy  its  dis¬ 
tinctive  features. 

Within  the  states,  every  affiliate  and  member  should  work  to 
prevent  acceptance  of  the  optional  title  XVI.  In  those  states  in 
which  the  legislature  has  established  distinctive  standards  of  assist¬ 
ance  and  qualifications  for  the  blind,  aged  and  disabled  respectively, 
the  main  effort  should  be  that  of  persuading  the  legislature  to  hold 
to  those  lines  of  distinction.  In  states  where  there  are  no  special 
legislative  safeguards  for  these  individual  programs,  the  task  must 
be  to  work  with  the  state  administrators  of  welfare  to  prevent  aqui- 
escence  in  the  illegitimate  federal  demand  for  a  common  standard. 
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We  might  well  refer  to  this  disastrous  maneuver,  not  as  "title 
XVI,"  but  as  "Snare  16.  "  It  represents  nothing  less  than  a  potential 
death-trap  for  the  program  of  Aid  to  the  Blind  --a  trap  cleverly 
baited  with  a  medical  sugar -pill. 


WORLD  COUNCIL  ANNOUNCES  ANTI-NFB  VOTE 


The  constitutional  claim  of  the  National  Federation  of  the  Blind 
for  reinstatement  in  its  elective  seat  on  the  executive  committee  of 
the  World  Council  for  the  Welfare  of  the  Blind  was  officially  reject¬ 
ed  last  August  by  action  of  the  executive  committee,  according  to 
the  belatedly  issued  minutes  of  the  committee's  meeting  in  Hanover, 
Germany  --  as  well  as  to  an  official  communication  of  mid-October 
from  WCWB  President  E.  A.  Baker  to  NFB  Delegate  Dr.  Jacobus 
tenBroek. 

The  NFB's  appeal,  which  had  been  presented  in  person  by 
Dr.  tenBroek  at  Hanover  before  an  "informal"  session  of  the  Council's 
executive  committee,  was  turned  down  by  subsequent  vote  of  the 
committee  in  its  regular  secret  session  --  but  without  any  notifica¬ 
tion  of  that  fact  to  the  NFB  or  its  delegate  until  the  President's 
letter  of  October  17,  more  than  two  months  later. 

The  contested  executive  committee  seat  had  been  held  by  the 
NFB  since  1959,  when  its  delegate  was  elected  to  a  five-year  term 
by  the  World  Assembly  in  his  capacity  as  the  representative  of  the 
Federation.  That  election  gave  the  organized  blind  people  of  the 
United  States  their  only  direct  representation  on  the  World  Council's 
executive  committee  --  with  the  remaining  U.  S.  seats  occupied  by 
delegates  of  national  agencies  for  the  blind  (The  American  Founda¬ 
tion  for  the  Blind,  American  Foundation  for  Overseas  Blind,  and 
American  Association  of  Workers  for  the  Blind). 

The  controlling  agency  interests  within  the  World  Council  -- 
spearheaded  by  President  Baker,  the  recently  retired,  venerable 
director  of  the  Canadian  National  Institute  for  the  Blind  --  suffered 
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this  thorn  in  their  side  (the  presence  of  a  spokesman  for  the 
organized  blind)  until  March  of  1962  --  when  the  opportunity  arose 
to  remove  it  at  a  stroke.  On  the  pretext  that  the  NFB's  seat  had 
been  '‘vacated"  due  to  the  resignation  of  its  original  delegate  and 
the  routine  appointment  of  a  successor,  President  Baker  with  the 
collaboration  of  the  American  agencies  for  the  blind  used  the  device 
of  a  North  American  postal  ballot  to  reassign  the  seat  to  another 
agency  representative. 

The  claim,  subsequently  pursued  by  the  NFB  for  restoration  of 
its  executive  committee  membership,  has  centered  on  these  main 
points: 

1.  The  postal  ballot  was  illegal  and  void,  since  the  NFB's  seat 
had  not  been  and  could  not  be  vacated  except  through  withdrawal  of 
the  NFB  or  the  normal  termination  of  its  five-year  tenure; 

2.  The  president's  action  was  unconstitutional,  since  committ¬ 
ee  seats  are  held  by  delegates  acting  not  as  individuals  but  in  their 
official  capacity  as  representatives  of  national  agencies  or  organi¬ 
zations; 

3.  The  agencies'  ouster  of  the  National  Federation  of  the 
Blind  is  flagrantly  inequitable  and  discriminatory,  since  organiza¬ 
tions  of  the  blind  were  already  grossly  under-represented  in  the 
World  Council  as  opposed  to  agencies  for  the  blind,  and  by  this 
action  the  American  blind  in  particular  are  deprived  of  any  voice 
in  the  policy-making  executive  committee. 

In  addition  to  these  points  bearing  on  its  own  ejection,  the  NFB 
has  urged  the  prompt  reversal  by  the  WCWB  executive  committee 
of  the  rule  of  secrecy  surrounding  its  meetings,  by  means  of  which 
the  public  and  even  other  WCWB  members  are  barred  from  all  such 
meetings . 

Minutes  Inaccurate. 


The  relevant  portion  of  the  newly  released  minutes  of  the 
August  executive  committee  meeting  reads  as  follows: 

"At  this  point  it  was  decided  to  adjourn  the  meeting. 

.  .  .  .  The  members  as  individuals  agreed  to  hear  a  complaint 
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raised  by  Dr.  tenBroek  of  the  United  States  delegation,  who  claimed 
that  he  should  automatically  succeed  to  Mr.  Card's  seat  on  the 
Executive  Committee;  this  claim  was  not  allowed  by  the  U.  S. 
delegation  as  a  whole  and  had  been  refused  by  the  officers  of  W.  C.  W.  B. 
Members  listened  to  Dr.  tenBroek's  exposition  of  his  case  and,  after 
discussion,  the  Committee  again  met  and  resolved  that  Dr.  tenBroek 
should  be  informed  officially,  'that  the  Executive  Committee  had 
listened  sympathetically  to  the  statement  made  by  Prof.  Jacobus 
tenBroek  but  are  satisfied  with  the  legality  of  the  actions  taken. 

The  Committee  gives  unreserved  endorsement  to  the  President's 
action  in  the  matter.  '  This  motion  proposed  by  Mr.  Christiansen, 
seconded  by  Mr.  Wilson  and  the  Begum  Tyabji,  was  then  adopted 
unanimously.  ,r 

This  official  report  of  the  executive  committee  proceedings  is 
on  its  face  inaccurate  and  uninformative  in  several  particulars.  The 
minutes  provide  no  explanation  whatsoever  for  the  resort  by  the 
committee  to  the  unusual  and  peculiar  device  of  adjourning  the  meet¬ 
ing  in  order  to  listen  to  official  business.  Nor  is  the  slightest 
indication  given  of  the  broad  constitutional  and  legal  grounds  upon 
which  the  Federation's  claim  was  rested. 

The  case  presented  by  the  NFB's  delegate  was  not,  of  course, 
that  he  as  an  individual  should  succeed  to  a  supposed  seat  held  by 
Mr.  Card  as  an  individual,  but  that  the  seat  constitutionally  occupied 
by  the  NFB  in  the  person  of  its  delegate  could  not  be  taken  away  by 
virtue  of  a  routine  change  of  delegates  --  any  more  than  the  United 
States'  seat  on  the  U.  N.  Security  Council  could  be  regarded  as 
"vacated"  when  the  President  replaces  one  ambassador  with  another. 

A  positive  inaccuracy  in  the  official  minutes  is  that  "the  Exec¬ 
utive  Committee  had  listened  sympathetically"  to  Dr.  tenBroek's 
40-minute  presentation  of  the  NFB's  case  for  reinstatement.  In 
point  of  fact,  the  conduct  of  the  Anglo-American  agency  delegates 
in  particular  was  deliberately  and  calculatedly  hostile  during  his 
address  and  throughout  his  stay  in  Hanover. 

Another  version  of  the  Executive  Committee  action  against  the 
NFB  (incidentally  specifying  activities  not  reported  in  the  minutes 
of  the  meeting)  was  set  forth  in  President  Baker's  letter  to  Dr. 
tenBroek,  which  officially  conveyed  the  committee's  decision 
10  weeks  after  the  event.  His  letter  stated: 
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"All  members  of  the  Committee  in  formal  meeting  subsequent 
to  your  presentation  expressed  appreciation  for  the  lucid  statement 
of  your  point  of  view. 

"Following  a  review  of  developments  leading  up  to  the  nomina¬ 
tions  and  election  procedure  to  complete  representation  on  the 
Executive  Committee  from  the  North  American  Region,  formal 
resolution  was  adopted  unanimously  approving  my  procedure  in  the 
conduct  of  the  election.  While  I  was  eligible  to  vote  in  the  election 
to  fill  vacant  North  American  seats,  I  did  not  do  so.  Six  of  the  votes 
cast  were  for  those  elected  and  two  only  were  cast  otherwise. 

"The  Executive  also  decided  unanimously  that  no  action  should 
now  be  taken  on  your  request  that  Executive  meetings  should  be 
open  to  non-members  other  than  authorized  translators  for  those 
unable  to  understand  the  official  languages  of  the  Council,  i.e.  , 
French  and  English.  It  was  recognized,  however,  that  this  decision 
would  not  be  binding  on  future  Executive  Committees,  each  of  which 
must  reserve  the  right  to  institute  its  own  rules  of  procedure,  pro¬ 
viding  such  rules  do  not  violate  the  WCWB  constitution." 

The  last  paragraph  of  this  communication  is  especially  note¬ 
worthy  as  disclosing  a  decision  of  the  executive  committee  which 
is  nowhere  to  be  found  in  the  official  minutes  of  the  meeting.  This 
disclosure  gives  new  point  and  urgency  to  the  NFB  demand  that  the 
executive  committee  abolish  its  rule  of  secrecy.  It  also  casts 
doubt  upon  the  argument  of  M.  R.  Barnett,  American  agency 
official  and  member  of  the  WCWB  executive  committee,  seeking  to 
justify  the  body's  closed-meeting  policy.  In  a  letter  of  June  28, 

1962,  to  Dr.  tenBroek,  Barnett  replied  to  the  NFB's  charge  that 
the  executive  committee  session  is  "secret.  "  His  letter  stated: 

"This,  in  the  connotation  with  which  you  used  the  word,  is  not 
true.  Minutes  of  all  executive  committee  meetings  are  routinely 
made  available  to  all  members  of  all  national  delegations.  The 
action  and/or  policy  decisions  of  the  governing  body  are  subject  to 
the  questions,  comments  and  criticism  of  the  total  membership  at 
the  time  of  the  General  Assembly.  " 

As  indicated  by  Colonel  Baker's  communication,  above,  the 
minutes  of  executive  committee  meetings  (whether  or  not  they  are 
made  available)  are  far  from  reliable,  accurate  or  fully  informative. 
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Even  if  they  were,  however,  it  is  to  be  noted  that  the  questions, 
comments  and  criticism  by  the  total  membership  of  the  1962 
executive  committee  meeting  must  await  the  convening  of  the 
1964  General  Assembly  --  two  years  later. 

LIS  TEN  Eavesdrops  --  With  Partial  Hearing. 

A  lengthy,  but  far  from  complete,  "report"  on  the  World 
Council  controversy  has  been  published  in  the  latest  (August  1962) 
issue  of  LISTEN,  bi-monthly  periodical  of  the  Catholic  Guild  for 
the  Blind  of  Boston.  The  magazine,  which  is  usually  studiously 
careful  in  presenting  both  sides  of  an  issue  objectively  and  im¬ 
partially,  is  here  seriously  troubled  with  partial  hearing.  Its 
article  chooses  to  regard  the  controversy  not  as  a  serious  dispute 
over  constitutional  issues  but  as  a  "feud"  or  clash  of  personalities 
which  had  "simmered  for  some  months"  and  reached  a  "boiling 
point"  at  Hanover.  The  NFB  is  said  to  "claim  ownership"  of  the 
disputed  seat  rather  than  claiming  only  that  it  was  elected  to  the 
seat;  while  the  NFB's  delegate  assertedly  made  his  way  to  the 
Hanover  meeting  "to  state  his  dissatisfaction  with  opinions  voiced 
about  the  situation"  by  officials  of  the  World  Council. 

Curiously,  the  LISTEN  article  is  as  silent  as  the  official  minutes 
regarding  the  basic  constitutional  argument  advanced  by  the  NFB. 
While  some  of  the  conclusions  of  that  argument  are  vaguely  indicated, 
the  case  itself  is  reduced  to  terms  more  suggestive  of  individual 
ambition  and  rivalry.  It  is  especially  striking  that  no  reference  at 
all  is  made  by  LISTEN  to  the  controversial  (and  surely  newsworthy) 
demand  by  the  National  Federation  that  the  WCWB  executive 
committee  abandon  its  practice  of  secret  convenants  secretly  arrived 
at. 


Among  other  distorted  interpretations  and  interpolations,  the 
LISTEN  story  conveys  the  impression  that  the  NFB's  original 
delegate,  George  Card,  was  elected  to  the  committee  seat  as  an 
individual  only  incidentally  connected  with  the  NFB  "administra¬ 
tion";  and  that  executive  committee  members  "are  elected  along 
regional  lines  from  among  qualified  delegations  from  regional 
areas.  The  Council  governing  committee  is  not  composed  of 
national  organizations  or  agencies,  LISTEN  has  gathered." 
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LISTEN,  of  course,  has  gathered  erroneously.  If,  as  the 
article  itself  states,  Card  became  ineligible  to  serve  on  the  exec¬ 
utive  committee  after  he  was  replaced  as  NFB  delegate,  it  is  only 
because  he  was  no  longer  a  representative  of  the  organization  to 
which  the  seat  was  assigned.  Talk  of  "regional"  as  opposed  to 
organizational  representation  cannot  divert  attention  from  the  fact 
that  (with  the  now-past  exception  of  the  NFB  delegate)  all  U.  S. 
representatives  on  the  executive  committee  are  officials  of  national 
agencies  for  the  blind  --  and  are  presumably  not  above  reflecting 
the  particular  interests  and  viewpoints  of  those  agencies. 

That  LISTEN  itself  can  find  little  or  no  difference  between  the 
interests  of  professional  agencies  and  those  of  democratic  organiza¬ 
tions  of  the  blind  is  suggested  by  the  following  sentence:  "Although 
reportedly  a  large  majority  of  the  40  members  of  the  World  Council 
are  themselves  blind  persons,  the  adverse  decision  on  the  Federa¬ 
tion's  claim  has  been  termed  by  the  NFB  'a  severe  blow'  to  'blind 
Americans,  and  indeed  to  the  blind  of  the  world.  '"  The  disparage¬ 
ment  of  the  NFB's  view  which  this  is  evidently  intended  to  effect 
will  not  be  persuasive  to  blind  Americans  whose  right  to  organize 
their  own  associations  independently  of  agency  control  has  been 
bitterly  contested  over  the  years  by  agency  officials  both  blind  and 
sighted. 

"As  LISTEN  goes  to  press,"  the  article  continued,  "indications 
are  that  Dr.  tenBroek  may  attempt  to  bring  the  question  of  the  dis¬ 
puted  committee  seat  and  the  constitutionality  of  this  year's  postal 
election  to  the  attention  of  delegates  at  the  next  meeting  of  the 
World  Council  Assembly  in  1964.  In  the  light  of  the  executive 
committee's  policy  that  problems  concerning  credentials  of  national 
delegations  are  not  the  concern  of  the  world  body,  it  is  questionable 
whether  or  not  any  further  action  will  take  place  two  years  from 
now.  " 


While  it  is  doubtless  within  the  competence  of  news  reporters 
to  speculate  on  possible  future  decisions  of  such  bodies  as  the 
World  Council  Assembly,  it  may  be  wondered  whether  the  above 
statement  does  not  represent  an  effort  to  prejudge  the  issue  and 
thus  influence  the  decision.  For  the  real  issue  which  lies  behind 
the  NFB-WCWB  dispute  is,  of  course,  not  one  of  the  "credentials  of 
national  organizations"  but  rather  of  the  constitutionality  and 
simple  justice  of  presidential  actions  designed  to  eliminate  a 
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member  organization  from  the  seat  to  which  its  delegate  was  elected 
by  the  Assembly  itself.  With  all  respect  to  LISTEN,  it  would  seem 
difficult  to  single  out  any  issue  which  strikes  more  immediately  and 
fundamentally  at  the  constitutional  authority  of  the  World  Council 
As  sembly. 


A  STATEMENT  ON  SHELTERED  WORKSHOPS 
By  James  McGinnis 


(Editor's  note:  Following  is  the  partial  text  of  a  statement 
presented  by  Mr.  McGinnis,  president  of  the  California  Council 
of  the  Blind,  before  the  State  Senate  Fact  Finding  Committee  on 
Governmental  Administration  during  a  San  Francisco  hearing  on 
August  27,  19^2.  The  committee  hearing  was  confined  to  the  sub¬ 
ject,  "Rehabilitation  Workshops  for  the  Handicapped  --  Places  of 
Work,  or  Places  of  Training?"  The  legislative  inquiry  reportedly 
was  prompted  by  the  anticipated  introduction  in  the  1963  session 
of  proposals  that  state  funds  be  made  available  to  non-profit 
sheltered  workshops  for  rehabilitation  and  training  of  handicapped 
groups.  Witnesses  representing  various  disabled  groups,  includ¬ 
ing  the  blind,  testified  at  the  one -day  hearing  --  among  them  the 
Bay  Counties'  Post  Polio  Association,  whose  statement  is  re¬ 
printed  below  under  "Brothers.  .  .  &  Others.  ") 


The  bills  that  have  been  referred  to  your  committee  propose  to 
make  state  funds  available  in  order  to  utilize  private  sheltered 
workshops  for  the  rehabilitation  of  physically  handicapped  persons. 
We  believe  that  the  record  shows  that  sheltered  workshops  are  not 
suitable  for  the  vocational  rehabilitation  of  the  blind. 

There  are  a  number  of  reasons  for  this  conclusion.  In  the 
first  place,  sheltered  workshops  are  generally  set  up  to  accomplish 
a  number  of  other  things  besides  vocational  rehabilitation.  These 
include  terminal  employment  for  handicapped  persons,  moral  or 
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religious  improvement  of  the  workers,  provision  of  social  and 
recreational  activities,  and  in  some  cases  provision  of  residential 
facilities.  These  purposes  tend  to  be  mutually  inconsistent  and  are 
not  calculated  to  bring  about  intensive  concentration  on  rehabilita¬ 
tion  techniques  that  are  required  to  make  vocational  rehabilitation 
succe  s  sful. 

Virtually  all  sheltered  workshops  produce  articles  that  are 
sold  in  commerce.  The  revenues  from  these  sales  are  a  significant 
source  of  revenues  for  the  shops,  and  in  some  cases  constitute  the 
entire  income  of  the  agency.  The  rehabilitation  of  the  worker, 
however,  means  that  he  is  not  available  for  high  production  and  also 
means  that  supervisors  are  distracted  from  the  goal  of  higher 
production.  The  result  has  been  that  the  rehabilitation  efforts 
suffer . 

Further,  the  rehabilitation  of  workers  means  their  placement 
in  competitive  employment  outside  the  workshop.  This  means  that 
the  most  efficient  workers  must  be  lost  from  the  production  line. 

The  record  shows  that  this  has  been  sufficient  to  discourage  inten¬ 
sive  rehabilitation  activities  by  workshops.  For  the  temptation  to 
retain  the  more  productive  workers  and  achieve  increased  sales 
income  is  too  great  for  most  workshop  management. 

One  of  the  most  important  aspects  of  rehabilitation  is  the 
psychological  climate  in  which  the  person  to  be  rehabilitated  is 
placed.  By  virtue  of  their  use  for  terminal  employment,  sheltered 
workshops  include  among  their  workers  many  who  are  discouraged 
and  defeated  --  who  have  sought  jobs  in  competitive  employment 
and  failed  to  get  them,  or  who  have  been  too  discouraged  even  to 
try.  The  sheltered  workshop,  therefore,  greets  the  prospective 
rehabilitant  with  attitudes  calculated  to  discourage  him  rather  than 
to  encourage  him  to  make  the  intense  efforts  that  are  required  for 
rehabilitation. 

We  believe  that  the  record  also  shows  that  most  private 
sheltered  workshops  as  presently  constituted  are  unsuitable  even 
for  terminal  employment.  Wages  are  exceptionally  low,  far  below 
federal  and  state  minimum  wage  requirements.  Workers  lack 
organizations  of  their  own,  the  right  of  collective  bargaining, 

Social  Security  or  other  retirement  benefits,  unemployment 
insurance,  disability  insurance,  and  many  of  the  other  standard 
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benefits  afforded  to  American  workers.  Even  for  those  who  are 
unable  to  participate  in  competitive  employment,  standards  of 
private  workshops  are  so  low  as  to  make  them  an  undesirable 
environment  for  these  workers. 

The  views  that  we  have  expressed  are  shared  by  outstanding 
authorities  in  work  for  the  blind  throughout  the  country.  On  many 
issues,  we  have  had  bitter  disagreements  with  the  American 
Foundation  for  the  Blind.  It  is,  however,  the  leading  spokesman 
of  agencies  for  the  blind  with  an  extensive  research  staff,  and  it 
has  given  careful  attention  to  the  problems  of  sheltered  workshops. 
In  an  editorial  in  the  October,  I960,  issue  of  "The  New  Outlook  for 
the  Blind"  (Vol.  54,  p.  294),  the  publication  of  the  American 
Foundation  for  the  Blind,  the  following  conclusions  are  reached: 

"...  .we  in  work  for  the  blind  must  deal  effectively  and 
forcefully  with  the  workshop  question.  .  .  .because  it  can 
be  a  decisive  step  in  fighting  an  epidemic  which  threatens 
the  basic  premise  of  vocational  rehabilitation  for  all 
severely  handicapped  persons,  including  the  blind. 

"The  growth  of  the  sheltered  workshop  movement  in 
general  threatens  to  wipe  out  the  gains  which  rehabili¬ 
tation  has  made  in  the  past  twenty  years  by  reinforcing 
the  archaic  and  retrogressive  idea  that  segregated 
employment  is  the  best  way  of  dealing  with  the  problem 
of  the  handicapped  in  our  society.  Perhaps  we  can  help 
the  others  to  avoid  a  step  which  can  only  lead  to 
stultification.  In  our  own  self-interest,  we  must. 

"We  must  question  the  use  of  a  sheltered  workshop 
as  a  place  of  terminal  employment  for  handicapped  persons 
who  should  be  working  in  industry. 

"We  must  question  the  use  of  sheltered  workshops 
for  vocational  rehabilitation  training  when  there  are 
well-equipped  public  and  private  vocational  and  trade 
schools  in  the  community,  and  we  must  also  ask  why 
on-the-job  training  programs  in  industry  are  not 
developed  more  frequently. 

"The  workshop  syndrome  is  an  illness  in  our 
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society  which  has  many  related  symptoms  --  satisfaction 
with  the  status  quo,  ineptness,  lassitude,  lack  of  imagina¬ 
tion,  unwillingness  to  exercise  authority,  and  the  tendency 
to  take  the  easy  way  out.  .  .  .  " 

Similar  views  are  expressed  in  Hope  Deferred  by  Jacobus 
tenBroek  and  Floyd  W.  Matson.  Dr.  tenBroek  is  Chairman  of  the 
State  Social  Welfare  Board  and  President  of  the  American  Brother¬ 
hood  for  the  Blind.  Chapter  12  of  this  definitive  book  on  work  for 
the  blind  deals  with  sheltered  workshops.  Its  conclusions  are  as 
follows: 


11 . the  evidence  of  history  and  contemporary  practice 

alike  is  compelling  against  the  proposition  that  sheltered 
workshops  can  adequately  combine  the  functions  of  comp¬ 
etitive  rehabilitation  training  and  terminal  employment 
in  non-competitive  and  routinized  tasks.  In  a  kind  of 
Gresham's  law,  the  negative  and  regressive  features.  .  .  . 
tend  to  drive  out  the  democratic  and  progressive  purposes 
of  freely  chosen  vocational  objectives  and  enlightened 
training  procedures  aimed  at  social  integration  and 
personal  independence. 

"There  is  more  than  one  way  in  which  this  tendency 
is  manifested.  Most  important,  perhaps,  is  the  fact 
that  sheltered  workshops,  by  virtue  of  their  very  exis¬ 
tence  as  segregated  outlets  of  special  employment,  are 
an  encouragement  to  permanent  placement  of  the  disabled 
within  them. 

"It  should  require  little  demonstration  that  the  very 
concept  of  vocational  rehabilitation  is  logically  inconsis¬ 
tent  with  the  static  philosophy  of  sheltered  employment. 
Whatever  the  justification  for  workshops  with  regard  to 
those  individuals  clearly  beyond  rehabilitation,  it  seems 
remarkable  that  anyone  should  suggest  their  use  for  the 
majority  of  disabled  persons  plainly  capable  of  full 
restoration  to  productive  employment.  ..." 

Dr.  Jacobus  tenBroek  is  also  the  author  of  a  comprehensive 
review  of  selected  workshop  statutes  throughout  the  country 
entitled  "Character  and  Function  of  Sheltered  Workshops  for  the 
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Blind:  A  Review  of  State  Statutes"  prepared  in  June,  I960.  After 
analysis  of  the  various  State  laws,  Dr.  tenBroek  concludes  that  the 
functions  assigned  to  sheltered  workshops  are  mutually  inconsistent. 
In  particular,  attempts  to  utilize  sheltered  workshops  as  rehabili¬ 
tation  facilities  are  frustrated  by  the  function  of  sheltered  work¬ 
shops  in  supplying  terminal  employment.  Copy  of  this  article  is 
attached. 

On  the  other  hand,  California  Industries  for  the  Blind  is  a 
State  -  operated ,  sheltered  workshop  program.  Although  progress 
has  often  been  slow,  the  California  Council  of  the  Blind  has  for  the 
past  several  years  been  working  with  the  State  Department  of 
Education  to  improve  working  conditions  in  the  three  shops.  These 
shops  provide  employment  to  several  hundred  blind  persons.  The 
Department  of  Education  has  not  tried  to  jumble  rehabilitation  with 
their  other  functions.  This  is,  instead,  handled  by  a  special  agency 
within  the  department.  Although  wages  are  still  far  from  adequate, 
the  department  is  making  steadfast  endeavors  to  make  these  shops 
more  suitable  for  the  furnishing  of  employment  to  blind  workers. 

In  the  last  several  years,  the  Council  has  sponsored,  with  the 
support  of  the  Department  of  Education,  legislation  that  has  made 
available  to  the  workers  in  the  State  shops  benefits  of  Social 
Security  and  unemployment  and  disability  insurance.  It  has  also 
successfully  carried  through  legislation  setting  standards  for 
products  labeled  as  "blind-made".  In  addition,  the  Council  has 
successfully  sponsored  legislation  that  has  eliminated  the  status 
of  State  shop  workers  as  wards  of  the  State  and  established  that 
they  are  State  employees  for  all  purposes  except  appointment  by 
competitive  Civil  Service  examination.  We  are  continuing  to  work 
with  the  Department  of  Education  for  the  improvement  of  these 
shops,  for  we  have  travelled  only  a  small  distance  along  the  road 
to  making  them  desirable  places  of  employment. 

Our  conclusion  is  that  private  sheltered  shops  are  not  suitable 
places  for  carrying  out  the  vocational  rehabilitation  of  blind 
workers  and  generally  are  not  even  suitable  for  terminal  employ¬ 
ment  of  the  blind.  There  is  no  question,  however,  but  that 
additional  steps  are  needed  for  vocational  rehabilitation  of  the 
blind.  If  State  funds  are  to  be  made  available  for  this  purpose, 
they  should  not  be  dissipated  in  the  fruitless  endeavor  to  utilize 
private  sheltered  workshops,  but  should  be  utilized  either  to 
improve  our  State  rehabilitation  services  for  the  blind  or  to  improve 
conditions  in  the  California  Industries  for  the  Blind. 
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NATIONAL.  BRAILLE  MUSIC  LIBRARY  SET 


"Educational,  vocational  and  cultural  opportunities"  for  the  blind 
in  the  field  of  music  have  been  signally  advanced  by  enactment  of  a 
new  law  (P.L.  87-7615)  establishing  a  library  of  braille  musical 
scores  and  related  materials  in  the  Library  of  Congress. 

The  legislation,  signed  into  law  by  President  Kennedy  on 
October  9>  calls  for  the  music  library  to  be  housed  in  the  Library 
of  Congress's  Division  for  the  Blind  and  to  be  available  on  a  loan 
basis  across  the  nation  to  blind  musicians,  teachers  and  students. 

After  the  first  year  of  operation  the  library  program  will  re¬ 
quire  the  establishment  of  two  new  positions  --a  reference  librarian 
and  a  braille  instructor  --  with  the  latter  position  officially  describ¬ 
ed  as  open  to  blind  applicants. 

Sponsored  cooperatively  by  the  National  Federation  of  the  Blind 
and  other  major  organizations  and  agencies  engaged  in  work  for  the 
blind,  the  music  library  proposal  was  introduced  into  Congress  in 
identical  bills  by  Senator  Wayne  Morse  of  Oregon  and  Representative 
Robert  J.  Corbett  of  Pennsylvania.  John  Nagle,  the  NFB's 
Washington  representative,  called  on  all  members  of  the  Senate 
and  House  committees  which  had  jurisdiction  over  the  measure  and 
also  talked  with  committee  staff.  The  result  of  this  organized 
preparation  was  that  both  congressional  committees  approved  the 
bill  without  the  usual  requirement  of  public  hearings  or  even  a 
request  for  supporting  statements  from  interested  groups  and  persons. 

In  its  report  to  Congress  on  the  project,  the  Division  for  the 
Blind  of  the  Library  of  Congress  pointed  out  that  no  adequate 
collection  of  braille  musical  scores  presently  exists  in  this  country 
and  that  blind  musicians  and  students  have  therefore  been  forced  to 
rely  largely  on  volunteers  to  transcribe  their  required  material 
into  braille.  The  proposed  centralized  collection  and  planning  will, 
it  was  said,  "result  in  an  improved  and  expanded  service  to  the 
segment  of  the  blind  population  seriously  interested  in  music.  It 
is  not  known  how  large  this  group  is  now,  or  the  extent  to  which 
it  will  grow  when  it  becomes  known  that  resources  are  available.  " 

The  report  described  the  two  new  civil  service  positions  as 
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follows:  "A  reference  librarian  with  a  knowledge  of  music  to  select, 
acquire,  organize,  maintain,  and  answer  reference  inquiries  on  the 
on  the  collection;  and  a  braille  instructor  with  a  knowledge  of  music 
and  the  braille  music  code,  to  instruct  sighted  volunteers.  The 
braille  instructor  could  be  a  blind  person,  and  the  position  is  essen¬ 
tial  since  most  requests  for  music  will  involve  material  not  avail¬ 
able  from  any  source  other  than  being  transcribed  on  order.  " 


THE  87TH  CONGRESS:  IN  MEMORIAM 
By  John  F.  Nagle 


(Editor's  note:  Mr.  Nagle  is  the  chief  of  the  Washington  office 
of  the  National  Federation  of  the  Blind.  ) 

The  heaviest  legislative  load  yet  shouldered  by  the  federated 
blind  has  been  carried,  with  striking  success  if  not  in  total  triumph, 
through  the  hectic  two-year  session  of  the  87th  Congress  which 
adjourned  in  October. 

During  this  period  the  NFB  provided  inspiration  and  support  for 
some  31  separate  bills  and  presented  oral  testimony  on  eight  differ¬ 
ent  occasions.  Throughout  the  session  we  also  continued  our  cooper¬ 
ative  relationship  with  the  American  Association  of  Workers  for  the 
Blind,  and  on  occasion  with  the  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind, 
the  American  Association  of  Instructors  of  the  Blind,  the  Blinded 
Veterans  Association,  and  the  National  Rehabilitation  Association. 

Some  of  the  highlights  of  organized  activity  and  advance  on  the 
Congressional  front  have  included: 

1.  Public  assistance:  Among  the  definite  gains  for  the  blind 
enacted  in  connection  with  the  Public  Welfare  Amendments  of  1962 
(covered  in  detail  in  previous  issues  of  THE  BLIND  AMERICAN) 
are  the  permanent  approval  of  the  Missouri-Pennsylvania  programs; 
a  one-year  exemption  of  additional  income  and  resources  useful  in 
a  plan  of  rehabilitation;  the  incentive  consideration  of  expenses 

) 
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incident  to  employment,  and  the  $5  increase  of  federal  funds  per 
recipient. 

2.  Passage  of  the  American  Printing  House  amending  bill  re¬ 
moved  the  previous  ceiling  on  educational  appropriations  and  made 
immediately  possible  an  expenditure  of  $40  (as  opposed  to  $25) 
annually  for  the  books  and  instructional  materials  needed  by  each 
blind  child  at  the  primary  and  secondary  school  levels. 

3.  The  new  law  authorizing  reader-assistants  for  blind  employ¬ 
ees  of  the  federal  government  (see  THE  BLIND  AMERICAN,  Sept¬ 
ember  1962)  opens  up  broad  new  employment  opportunities,  as  well 
as  assistance  for  those  employed,  in  the  civil  service  field. 

4.  The  establishment  of  a  braille  music  library  in  the  Library 
of  Congress  provides  blind  Americans  for  the  first  time  with  a 
national  library  of  musical  scores  and  literature  (see  story  else¬ 
where  in  this  issue). 

5.  New  postal  changes  favoring  the  blind  were  enacted  which 
among  other  things  make  possible  the  free  mailing  of  sight- saving 
books,  extends  that  privilege  to  transcribing  and  recording  activities 
for  the  blind,  and  incorporates  a  distinctive  recognition  of  organiza¬ 
tions  of  (as  well  as  those  for)  the  blind. 


In  addition  to  these  concrete  gains,  an  encouraging  step  toward 
improvement  of  the  Randolph-Sheppard  Act  governing  the  vending 
stand  program  --  more  specifically,  toward  meeting  the  threat  of 
vending  machines  --  was  taken  through  Senate  committee  hearings 
this  summer  on  an  amending  bill  introduced  by  Senator  Jennings 
Randolph.  Although  the  bill  fell  short  of  Congressional  action,  it 
exposed  the  inadequacy  and  stagnation  of  administrative  processes 
and  paved  the  way  for  the  reforms  that  are  demonstrably  necessary. 

Recognition  that  wage  and  working  conditions  in  sheltered  work¬ 
shops  are  generally  below  minimum  acceptable  standards  was 
officially  and  emphatically  expressed  in  the  course  of  an  investiga¬ 
tion  conducted  in  1961  by  the  Senate  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public 
Welfare  --  which  thereby  gave  impetus  to  our  campaign  for  exten¬ 
sion  to  the  workshops  of  the  minimum-wage  requirements  of  the 
Fair  Labor  Standards  Act. 

There  were  other  notable  Congressional  developments  bearing 
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promise  of  future  fruition  --  among  them  Congressman  Giaimo's 
bill  (H.R.  10125)  designed  to  provide  across-the-board  federal 
assistance  to  state  programs  for  special  education  of  exceptional 
(handicapped)  children.  And  there  were  also,  of  course,  portentous 
developments  --  such  as  the  emergence  of  Title  XVI  and  the  passage 
of  the  ominous  work-relief  requirement  for  ADC  recipients.  During 
the  past  Congressional  session,  moreover,  the  hue  and  cry  of  the 
anti-welfare  pack  in  Washington  and  across  the  nation,  reached  its 
highest  pitch  of  stridency  and  hysteria. 

But  most  important  of  all  to  blind  Americans  have  been  the 
solid  strides  taken  during  the  87th  Congress  in  the  direction  of 
enlightened  welfare  and  reasonable  security  provisions,  along  with 
the  impressively  mounting  respect  and  attentiveness  accorded  to 
their  national  federation  and  its  legislative  objectives.  At  this 
juncture  of  our  organized  movement  we  need  not  settle  for  the 
prophecy  of  the  political  satirist  who  recently  entitled  his  book 
"The  Future  Lies  Ahead."  Instead  we  may  declare  with  confidence 
that  our  future  more  than  ever  lies  in  our  own  hands  --  and  in  our 
collective  effort. 


ROUNDUP  OF  STATE  CONVENTIONS 


Alabama  F ederation. 

"An  unusually  high  spirit  of  harmony,  cooperation  and  enthus¬ 
iasm"  characterized  the  annual  convention  of  the  Alabama  Federa¬ 
tion  of  the  Blind  held  at  Birmingham  October  12-14,  according  to 
Donald  C.  Capps,  Second  vice-president  of  the  National  Federation 
of  the  Blind  and  chief  speaker  at  the  AFB's  convention  banquet.  A 
total  of  102  members  were  in  attendance  at  the  banquet  festivities. 

Re-elected  to  new  term  of  office  were:  President,  Mrs.  Eulassee 
Hardenbergh  of  Birmingham;  First  vice-president,  Roger  Smith,  of 
Montgomery;  Second  vice-president,  Calvin  Wooten,  of  Anniston; 
Secretary,  Mrs.  Dora  M.  Harris,  of  Montgomery,  and  Treasurer, 
Mrs.  Burlie  K.  Dutton,  of  Birmingham. 


Highlighting  the  active  weekend  of  business  and  social  events 
was  a  Sunday  legislative  breakfast  featuring  two  state  legislators, 
Senator  Lawrence  Dumas  and  Representative  J.  Paul  Meets,  Jr. 
Congressman  George  Huddleston,  although  unable  to  leave  Washing¬ 
ton  during  the  extended  Congressional  session,  was  represented  at 
the  breakfast  by  his  administrative  assistant  who  read  a  speech 
prepared  by  the  Congressman  for  the  event. 

Among  the  numerous  other  convention  speakers  were  E.  H. 
Gentry,  President  of  the  Alabama  Institute  for  Deaf  and  Blind; 
George  G.  McFaden,  assistant  supervisor  of  Alabama's  vocational 
rehabilitation  service,  and  Bill  Countryman,  field  representative 
for  the  Leader  Dog  School  for  the  Blind  of  Rochester,  Michigan. 

Associated  Blind  of  Massachusetts. 


The  First  Annual  Dr.  Jacobus  tenBroek  Award,  sponsored  by 
the  Associated  Blind  of  Massachusetts,  was  presented  to  the  ABM's 
Worcester  chapter  during  last  month's  convention  of  the  Associated 
Blind  of  Massachusetts  held  in  Worcester.  The  citation  was  con¬ 
ferred  for  the  notable  work  of  the  Worcester  group  in  establishing 
a  memorial  fund  for  the  furtherance  of  diabetic  research.  Manuel 
Rubin,  ABM  president,  delivered  the  presentation  speech. 

Main  speaker  at  the  convention  banquet  was  John  F.  Nagle, 
the  NFB's  chief  Washington  representative,  who  also  reported  to 
the  meeting  on  the  progress  of  federal  legislative  goals  and  part¬ 
icipated  in  a  panel  discussion  on  legislation. 

The  ABM  convention  unanimously  adopted  a  resolution  urging 
the  governor  to  reappoint  the  present  director  of  the  state's  division 
of  the  blind,  John  Mungovan,  upon  expiration  of  his  term  next  year. 
In  another  unanimous  action  the  delegates  reaffirmed  the  ABM's 
pledge  of  cooperation  with  and  loyalty  to  the  National  Federation  of 
the  Blind. 

Nevada  Federation. 


Mrs.  Audrey  Bascom  of  Las  Vegas  was  re-elected  to  the 
presidency  of  the  Nevada  Federation  of  the  Blind  at  the  Federation's 
October  11  convention  at  Reno.  Other  officers  selected  by  the  NFB's 
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state  affiliate  include:  first  vice-president,  K.  O.  Knudson,  Las 
Vegas;  second  vice-president,  Catherine  Callahan,  Reno;  secretary, 
Gus  Reapsaet,  Las  Vegas;  treasurer,  Jim  Ellis,  Boulder  City,  and 
Chaplain,  Nellie  Reich,  Las  Vegas.  The  following  board  members 
were  also  elected:  Catherine  Callahan;  Carl  Klontz,  Hawthorne; 
Louise  Long,  Las  Vegas,  and  Jimmy  Lee  Washington,  Las  Vegas. 
Audrey  Bascom  was  named  to  be  chief  delegate  to  the  national  con¬ 
vention,  with  Louise  Long  as  alternate  delegate. 

Among  the  many  authoritative  and  influential  guest  speakers  at 
the  convention  were  Governor  Grant  Sawyer;  Senator  Howard  Cannon, 
who  delivered  the  opening  address;  Bruce  Barnum,  head  of  the 
Nevada  state  employment  service,  and  John  Ruize,  chief  of  the 
bureau  of  services  for  the  blind. 

The  convention  banquet  was  highlighted  by  a  pair  of  outstanding 
speeches:  one  by  John  F.  Nagle,  chief  of  the  NFB's  Washington 
office,  and  the  other  by  Tim  Seward,  administrative  assistant  to 
Nevada  Congressman  Walter  Baring. 

California  Council. 


Two  hundred  delegates  gathered  at  Los  Angeles'  Alexandria 
Hotel  October  19-21  for  the  semi-annual  convention  of  the  California 
Council  of  the  Blind  (state  affiliate  of  the  National  Federation  of  the 
Blind).  A  highlight  of  the  meeting  was  the  presentation  of  the  NFB's 
Newel  Perry  Award  (conferred  in  1961)  to  Congressman  Cecil  R. 

King,  author  of  the  justly  famous  King  Bill  and  longtime  champion 
of  blind  welfare.  The  award  was  presented  by  Dr.  Jacobus  tenBroek, 
president  of  the  American  Brotherhood  for  the  Blind  and  past  pres¬ 
ident  of  the  NFB,  whose  speech  cited  the  many  contributions  by 
Congressman  King  over  the  past  30  years  --  both  as  a  state  legis¬ 
lator  and  as  an  outstanding  member  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 

James  McGinnis  of  Los  Angeles  was  re-elected  to  the  Council 
presidency  for  a  two-year  term,  accompanied  by  the  following  slate 
of  officers:  first  vice-president,  Anthony  Mannino,  Los  Angeles; 
second  vice-president,  Yvonne  Eick,  San  Diego;  secretary,  James 
B.  Garfield,  Los  Angeles;  treasurer,  Sybil  Westbrook,  Sacramento. 
Board  members  elected  include:  Jules  Basse,  San  Francisco; 

Russell  Kletzing,  Sacramento;  Elmer  Chapson,  Berkeley,  and 
Charles  Galloway,  Martinez.  The  convention  also  named  Mrs. 
Beverly  Gladden  to  the  Council's  legislative  representative  at  the 
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state  capital  during  the  next  session. 

Among  the  numerous  activities  on  the  convention  agenda  was  an 
informative  panel  discussion  focused  on  employment  opportunities 
for  the  blind,  conducted  by  Perry  Sundquist,  head  of  state  aid  to  the 
blind;  NFB  President  Kletzing,  and  Dr.  tenBroek. 

Colorado  Federation. 


The  eighth  annual  convention  of  the  Colorado  Federation  of  the 
Blind  was  held  in  Denver  on  October  27.  The  packed  schedule  of 
business  and  social  activity  included  a  panel  discussion  on  job 
opportunities  featuring  the  following  participants:  Charles  Ritter, 
chief  of  state  rehabilitation  services  for  the  blind;  Bryant  Moore, 
placement  specialist  with  the  Colorado  division  of  services  for  the 
blind;  John  F.  Nagle,  chief  Washington  representative  of  the  National 
Federation  of  the  Blind,  and  Marvin  Milan,  first  vice-president  of 
the  Denver  Area  Association  of  the  Blind. 

In  the  only  elections  of  the  convention,  CFB  President  Clifford 
E.  Jensen  was  chosen  to  represent  the  state  group  at  the  Philadel¬ 
phia  convention  of  the  NFB  next  summer,  with  Mrs.  Ethel  Mahaney 
as  alternate  delegate. 

The  main  banquet  address  --  entitled  "To  Be  a  Federationist" 

--  was  delivered  by  Mr.  Nagle,  who  also  presented  a  detailed  report 
on  Washington  legislative  activity  to  the  afternoon  session. 

Indiana  Council. 


Senator  Vance  Hartke  of  Indiana  received  the  I960  Newel  Perry 
Award  of  the  National  Federation  of  the  Blind  in  ceremonies  high¬ 
lighting  the  annual  convention  of  the  Indiana  Council  of  the  Blind  in 
Evansville  October  5-7.  The  award  was  presented  by  the  National 
Federation's  Washington  office  chief,  John  Nagle,  who  delivered  a 
detailed  and  well-deserved  tribute  to  the  Indiana  Senator. 

The  convention  heard  a  variety  of  reports  and  talks  from  state 
and  national  officials,  among  them  Mrs.  Maud  Ward  of  the  Indiana 
Welfare  Department,  who  discussed  the  state's  plans  for  implement¬ 
ing  the  new  public  assistance  amendments;  and  Mr.  Nagle,  who 
reported  on  federal  legislative  developments  during  the  87th  Congress. 
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Ray  Dinsraore  was  elected  as  Indiana's  delegate  to  the  NFB's 
national  convention  in  19&3.  A  glowing  tribute  to  this  year's  Detroit 
convention  was  voiced  by  Delegate  John  Jansen. 


A  NEW  BREAK-THROUGH  ON  RESIDENCE  LAWS? 


An  electoral  reform  of  potentially  broad  significance  is  gather¬ 
ing  momentum  under  the  spur  of  two  prominent  legal  groups,  accord¬ 
ing  to  a  recent  editorial  in  THE  NEW  YORK  TIMES.  Both  the 
American  Bar  Association  and  the  National  Conference  of 
Commissioners  on  Uniform  State  Laws  were  said  to  be  working 
for  the  enactment  by  every  state  of  a  law  permitting  a  citizen  to  vote 
for  President  and  Vice  President  "no  matter  how  recent  his  resid¬ 
ence  in  the  state,  "  so  long  as  he  met  the  state's  other  qualifications 
for  voting  and  had  been  qualified  to  vote  in  his  previous  state. 

Observing  that  the  aim  of  these  and  other  legal  agencies  fighting 
for  the  reform  is  "to  prevent  the  disfranchisement  in  a  Presidential 
election  of  many  million  of  voters  whose  only  disqualification  is 
moving  from  one  state  to  another  shortly  before  the  election,  "  the 
TIMES  noted  that  such  a  law  presently  exists  in  only  four  states  -- 
with  all  the  rest  imposing  residence  requirements  ranging  from 
54  days  (California)  to  two  years  (Alabama,  Mississippi  and  South 
Carolina) . 

The  editorial  concluded:  "Presumably  the  residence  require¬ 
ments  rest  on  the  premise  that  a  voter  ought  to  be  familiar  with 
regional  attitudes  before  he  can  take  a  fully  informed  stand  on  whom 
he  will  support  for  the  Presidency.  The  argument  might  have  had 
some  basis  at  a  time  when  families  were  less  mobile  and  communica¬ 
tions  less  swift,  but  it  is  insupportable  now.  "The  United  States  is 
more  than  ever  a  nation,  made  so  by  the  increasing  mobility  of  its 
people  (some  6,  000,  000  Americans  move  from  one  state  to  another 
in  a  year)  and  by  the  prompt  airing  that  questions  of  national  import 
receive  in  every  corner  of  the  land. " 
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The  moral  of  this  authoritative  editorial  clearly  is  that  state  - 
bound  requirements  of  residence  make  little  sense  in  the  modern 
age  with  respect  to  national  elections.  It  might  well  be  asked 
whether  such  archaic  legal  barriers  make  any  more  sense  with 
respect  to  national  issues  of  welfare  and  public  assistance.  The 
blind  along  with  other  aided  groups  might  well  take  heart  at  this 
portent  of  a  coming  break-through  in  the  iron  curtain  of  state 
residence  laws;  but  they  might  also  take  umbrage  at  the  apparent 
fact  that  national  welfare  groups  are  exerting  themselves  less  con- 
certedly  and  effectively  toward  this  end  in  their  own  field  than  are 
the  legal  organizations  in  the  area  of  electoral  reform. 


BROTHERS  .  .  .  &  OTHERS 


Illin-ois  Crackdown  on  Welfare  Clients.  Recipients  of  public  aid 
in  Illinois  will  be  required  to  get  rid  of  "unnecessary"  telephones, 

TV  and  hi-fi  sets,  home  freezers  and  other  "costly  and  unessential 
items,"  according  to  a  recent  dispatch  by  the  Associated  Press.  A 
spokesman  for  the  Illinois  Public  Aid  Commission  was  reported  to 
have  announced  that  directives  were  being  sent  out  to  that  effect  to 
all  case  workers  dealing  with  the  state's  460,  000  welfare  clients. 

The  orders  were  said  to  stem  from  a  new  policy  of  cracking 
down  on  spending  because  the  state  is  running  low  on  relief  funds, 
the  AP  story  noted.  Telephone  service  will  apparently  be  permitted 
only  when  it  is  essential  to  work  or  there  is  long-term  illness  which 
would  make  necessary  emergency  doctor  calls,  it  was  said.  Failure 
or  refusal  to  discontinue  such  service,  according  to  the  directive, 
"shall  result  in  immediate  discontinuance  of  the  public  assistance 
grant.  " 


a}!#:#:*#**#*##:*# 

Book  Rental  Fees  Reduced.  Rental  fee  reductions  which  re¬ 
portedly  will  bring  a  50-percent  saving  to  its  members  were  an¬ 
nounced  recently  by  "Best-Selling  Books  for  the  Blind,  Inc.  ,"  a 
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nonprofit  corporation  in  the  business  of  renting  tape-recorded  books. 
According  to  the  announcement,  basic  rental  for  books  will  be  reduced 
to  25£  per  hour  of  recorded  reading,  and  paid  advance  orders  totalling 
100  hours  or  more  ($25)  will  receive  a  10-percent  discount.  Details, 
including  a  catalog  and  application  form,  may  be  received  by  writing 
to  the  organization  at  Phoenix,  Maryland. 

Congress  and  THE  BLIND  AMERICAN.  An  article  by  the  editor 
of  THE  BLIND  AMERICAN  --  "Medicare:  HEW  Against  Itself"  (June 
1962)  --  was  placed  in  THE  CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD  on  October  1 
by  Congressman  Thomas  B.  Curtis,  of  Missouri,  who  also  made  it 
the  subject  of  a  statement  with  respect  to  the  Administration's  public 
welfare  program.  Congressman  Curtis,  who  has  long  championed 
the  viewpoint  of  the  organized  blind  in  all  phases  of  public  welfare, 
declared  in  part: 

"If  a  means  test,  as  liberal  a  test  as  it  is  under  Kerr-Mills,  is 
a  pauper's  oath  and  subject  to  scorn  by  those  truly  interested  in 
human  welfare,  it  should  be  as  much  so  in  one  area  of  public  welfare 
as  any  other.  We  find,  interestingly,  that  in  other  fields  the  line  of 
the  Department  [of  HEW]  is  just  the  opposite  from  that  which  it 
states  in  the  Kerr-Mills  situation.  I  note  especially  the  matter  of 
aid  for  the  blind,  and  for  substantiation  I  am  placing  in  the  RECORD 
at  the  end  of  this  statement  an  article  from  the  June  issue  of  THE 
BLIND  AMERICAN  by  Mr.  Floyd  Matson.  The  article,  in  the 
magazine  which  is  published  by  the  American  Brotherhood  for  the 
Blind,  is  entitled  'Medicare:  HEW  Against  Itself.  '  It  shows  how  the 
Department,  in  its  administration  of  social  security,  blows  hot  and 
cold  on  means  tests,  taking  totally  inconsistent  stands  in  dealing  with 
one  program  and  then  another.  " 
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ICEBY  Convention.  The  1962  meeting  of  the  International 
Conference  of  Educators  of  Blind  Youth  was  held  during  August  in 
Hanover,  Germany,  with  some  400  persons  in  attendance.  Dr. 
Edward  J.  Waterhouse,  director  of  Perkins  School  for  the  Blind 
(U.S.  ),  was  elected  chairman  of  the  worldwide  educational  group; 
Tore  Gissler  of  Sweden  was  chosen  as  vice  chairman,  and  K.N.K. 
Jassawala  of  India  became  secretary.  An  executive  committee  was 
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elected  comprising  representatives  from  all  parts  of  the  world, 
with  greater  participation  on  the  part  of  Asian  and  African  nations. 
Resolutions  passed  by  the  conference  reflected  particular  concern 
over  low  standards  of  schooling  and  socioeconomic  opportunity  for 
blind  youth  in  most  countries. 

"Bette  White,  like  Jackie  Robinson  of  baseball  fame,  would 
surely  be  a  member  of  the  Blind  Hall  of  Fame  if  one  existed,  " 
according  to  the  ALUMNI  NEWSLETTER  of  the  Oakland  (California) 
Orientation  Center  for  the  Blind.  Expressing  belief  that  Miss  White 
is  the  first  blind  Negro  teacher  to  be  hired  in  the  state  public  schools, 
the  newsletter  noted  that  "this  brings  the  total  number  of  blind 
teachers  who  are  OOCB  alumni  to  13  --  a  lucky  number  --  all  teach¬ 
ing  in  the  public  schools  of  California.  Nine  of  these  are  totally 
blind  and  all  but  four  are  teaching  sighted  children,  "  the  journal 
declared. 

"Bette,  also  like  Jackie,  has  achieved  her  goal  because  of  her 
tremendous  desire  to  succeed,  dogged  determination  and  great 
courage.  In  spite  of  many  disappointments  and  obstacles,  she 
cleared  the  final  hurdle  this  summer  when  she  signed  a  contract  to 
teach  a  resource  class  at  Highland  School  in  Vallejo.  " 
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Agencies  for  Blind  Merge.  Two  separate  mergers  of  agencies 
for  the  blind  --  one  in  Philadelphia  and  the  other  in  Brooklyn  -- 
have  taken  place  in  recent  months.  The  Brooklyn  move  involves 
the  Industrial  Home  for  the  Blind  and  the  Brooklyn  Association  for 
Improving  the  Condition  of  the  Poor,  which  have  consolidated  their 
services  and  facilities  under  the  new  name  of  "The  Industrial  Home 
for  the  Blind.  "  In  a  joint  announcement  accompanying  the  merger, 
AICP  President  Robert  G.  Siebold  and  IHB  President  Henry  S. 
Conover  pointed  out  that  "the  best  elements  of  the  two  programs 
could  now  be  carried  forward  with  greater  economy  and  efficiency 
than  before,  and  the  fine  traditions  of  both  agencies  begun  by  the 
early  civic  leaders  would  be  upheld.  " 

The  Philadelphia  action  brings  together  the  Philadelphia  Work¬ 
ing  Home  for  the  Blind  and  the  Philadelphia  Association  for  the 
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Blind,  with  the  new  designation  to  be  "The  Pennsylvania  Working 
Home  and  the  Philadelphia  Association  for  the  Blind."  The  joint 
operation  of  the  two  agencies  will  include  the  merging  of  physical 
plants  and  services,  to  be  completed  within  the  next  year  or  more. 

The  merger  was  said  to  reflect  a  present  trend  toward  combining 
private  health  and  welfare  services  within  single  organizations. 

NFB  Lauded.  The  principle  of  national  federation  on  the  part 
of  blind  people  was  assessed  recently  in  a  thoughtful  editorial  by 
Sandford  E.  Allerton,  president  of  the  Michigan  Council  of  the  Blind 
and  editor  of  the  Council's  periodical,  the  MCB  BULLETIN.  Citing 
the  maxim  that  ideas  move  the  world,  Allerton  observed:  "It 
follows  that  conflicting  ideas  often  cause  battles,  which  may  or 
may  not  be  resolved.  The  education  and  progress  of  blind  people 
which  has  been  going  on  for  some  years  now,  gives  impetus  to 
self-expression  and  the  heretical  notion  that  they  can  in  some  measure 
govern  their  own  future.  " 

What  is  at  issue,  he  wrote  in  the  BULLETIN  editorial,  is  whether 
present  professional  methods  of  assistance  and  training  are  adequate 
to  the  need.  "Are  blind  people  to  take  their  place  in  normal  industrial 
life  or  are  they  to  be  herded  into  workshops  like  cattle?  Are  the 
blind  to  be  trained  in  what  is  supposed  to  be  professionally  good  for 
them  or  are  they  to  have  some  voice  in  the  imaginative  arts  of 
living?  The  difference  may  be  in  weaving  rugs  or  selling  stock,  in 
operating  news  stands  or  conducting  a  regular  business.  These  are 
far  above  the  glimpse  of  'Hind  Sight.  ' 

"The  challenge  of  the  National  Federation  involved  imagination, 
which  has  something  to  do  with  the  independence  of  the  individual. 

It  fails  to  put  the  blind  in  one  class  and  the  sighted  in  another.  It  is 
an  organized  idea  that  recognizes  the  potential  capability  of  all.  It 
is  the  idea  which  has  moved  the  world  of  the  blind  forward.  If  it  is 
critical  of  stagnation,  it  is  also  constructive.  It  is  even  inspirational 
and  almost  religious.  It  is  the  voice  from  the  slums  which  says 
'I  shall  work  again.  1  " 

Backward  Step  in  Illinois.  The  Illinois  Legislative  Advisory 
Committee  to  the  State  Public  Aid  Commission  reportedly  has  voted 
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to  recommend  again  to  the  state  legislature  a  bill  to  extend  from 
one  to  two  years  the  residence  requirements  for  eligibility  to  public 
aid  programs.  According  to  the  legislative  bulletin  FROM  THE 
STATE  CAPITALS,  the  advisory  group  also  approved  a  proposal 
to  strengthen  laws  whereby  Illinois  may  work  with  other  states  in 
mutual  arrangements  to  force  "responsible  relatives"  to  help  bear 
the  cost  of  providing  for  persons  receiving  assistance  in  the  state. 

"Life  in  My  Hands.  "  An  autobiography  by  a  deaf-blind  English¬ 
man  who  has  successfully  surmounted  his  combined  handicaps  has 
been  published  by  a  London  publisher  (Heinemann,  19 60)  under  the 
title  Life  in  My  Hands.  The  book's  author,  Wally  Thomas,  tells 
the  story  of  his  fruitful  life  since  being  wounded  in  World  War  II. 
Married  and  with  three  grown  children,  Mr.  Thomas  today  is 
working  for  an  engineering  firm  and  planning  a  new  career  in  the 
field  of  writing. 
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SEEING  EYE  Sees  Red.  It  may  be  (we  are  not  quite  sure)  that 
apologies  are  due  The  Seeing  Eye,  Inc.  ,  of  Morristown,  New  Jersey. 
In  our  August  issue  (pp.  25-26),  we  noted  that  this  well-known 
dog-guide  agency  was  mounting  an  urgent  campaign  to  warn  the 
public  against  false  rumors  that  tags  and  coupons  might  help  to 
furnish  Seeing  Eye  dogs  to  blind  persons.  Having  quoted  the  agency's 
journal  at  length  in  this  connection,  we  went  on  to  point  out  that 
these  "rumors"  might  not  be  altogether  false,  since  at  least  one 
other  guide-dog  organization  definitely  makes  use  of  dog-food  labels 
as  a  means  of  fund-raising.  Our  subsequent  caution  to  the  Seeing 
Eye  agency  not  to  fulminate  against  the  "false  rumors"  without 
making  the  necessary  qualifications  seemed  to  us  both  modest  and 
appropriate;  but  unfortunately  it  has  struck  officials  of  The  Seeing 
Eye  as  both  "confused"  and  confusing. 

In  a  recent  letter  to  the  editor,  George  Werntz,  Jr.  ,  Seeing 
Eye's  Executive  vice-president  and  secretary,  has  asserted  that 
"THE  BLIND  AMERICAN  appears  to  be  confused  in  implying  that 
THE  SEEING  EYE  GUIDE  article  denied  a  dog  guide  could  be  ob¬ 
tained  from  any  organization  through  some  form  of  redemption 
process."  Noting  that  the  GUIDE  article  "refers  only  to  Seeing 
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Eye  dogs,",  the  letter  goes  on  to  say  that  "the  Seeing  Eye  would  be 
the  last  to  deny  the  existence  of  other  dog  guide  organizations  or 
that  a  variety  of  fund-raising  methods  are  used  to  support  them. 
However,  speaking  only  for  The  Seeing  Eye,  Inc.,  collections  of 
cellophane  strips,  tea-bag  tags,  foodcan  labels ,  bottle  tops,  and 
the  like  are  not  redeemable  and  will  prove  of  no  value  to  qualified 
blind  persons  desiring  our  service.  This  was  the  very  obvious  point 
of  THE  GUIDE  article,  and  it  puzzles  us  that  your  writer  should 
have  missed  it  by  so  wide  a  margin.  " 

Since  our  aim  is  only  to  serve  our  readers,  we  are  sincerely 
regretful  whenever  it  goes  wide  of  the  mark.  But  in  the  present 
case  there  may  be  some  room  for  doubt.  The  point  that  seems 
"very  obvious"  to  The  Seeing  Eye  is  not,  we  fear,  quite  so  obvious 
to  the  public  mind.  The  fact  is  that  the  phrase  "Seeing  Eye  dog"  is 
simply  synonymous,  for  a  good  many  people,  with  the  general  term 
"guide  dog"  --  in  much  the  same  way  as  "Jello"  has  come  to  be 
identified  with  all  brands  of  gelatin  dessert.  However  devout  the 
intention,  therefore,  warnings  to  the  public  condemning  those  false 
rumors  about  the  connection  between  labels  and  "Seeing  Eye  dogs" 

--  without  spelling  out  the  distinctions  involved  --  may  easily  be 
misunderstood  and  consequently  be  unfortunate  in  their  effect. 

At  any  rate,  this  was  the  obvious  point  of  THE  BLIND  AMERICAN 
article,  and  it  puzzles  us  that  The  Seeing  Eye  should  have  missed  it 
by  so  wide  a  margin. 
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Employer  Award  to  Pan  Am.  The  Paralyzed  Veterans  of  America 
recently  announced  selection  of  Pan  American  Airways  as  "Employer 
of  the  Year  --  1962."  At  ceremonies  in  New  York  City,  John  Farkas, 
national  president  of  the  veterans'  group,  presented  a  scroll  to  John 
S.  Woodbridge,  Pan  Am  comptroller,  citing  the  airline's  "outstand¬ 
ing  record  in  the  employment  of  paraplegics  and  other  physically 
handicapped  persons."  Pan  Am's  program  for  employment  of  the 
disabled  was  previously  recognized  when  the  Federation  of  the 
Handicapped  presented  its  community  service  award  to  the  airline 
for  the  efforts  it  has  made  to  create  goodwill  throughout  the  world 
on  behalf  of  those  physically  impaired.  Also,  in  I960,  the  Presi¬ 
dent's  Committee  on  Employment  of  the  Physically  Handicapped  cited 
the  company  for  its  contribution  "through  the  adoption  of  progressive 
employment  policies  and  through  its  recreation  programs." 
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NRA  Meets  in  Detroit.  Among  events  of  particular  interest  to 
blind  persons  taking  place  at  the  October  conference  of  the  National 
Rehabilitation  Association  was  a  special  panel  discussion  on 
"Blindness  in  1990--U.  S.  A.  "  Moderated  by  Kathern  F.  Gruber  of 
the  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind,  the  panel  brought  together 
Irvin  P.  Schloss,  speaking  on  federal  legislation;  Peter  J.  Salmon, 
discussing  the  functions  of  voluntary  agencies,  and  William  F. 
Gallagher,  talking  from  the  "Viewpoint  of  the  Blind  Adult.  "  The 
discussion  centered  on  new  concepts  and  challenges  in  rehabilitation 
of  the  blind,  thus  carrying  out  a  major  theme  of  the  NRA  conference. 

Handicapped  Publication  Opposes  Workshops.  THE  SPOKES¬ 
MAN,  a  quarterly  journal  published  by  the  Bay  Counties  (San  Fran¬ 
cisco)  Post-Polio  Association,  is  finding  widening  reader  interest 
among  persons  with  varying  physical  handicaps.  Edited  by  Charles 
Lyor  and  Emanuel  Leplin,  THE  SPOKESMAN  is  a  sprightly  ten-page 
magazine  both  imaginatively  edited  and  artfully  illustrated.  That  it 
has  a  seriously  reflective  side  as  well  was  revealed  by  its  publica¬ 
tion  recently  of  the  Association's  reply  to  a  query  of  the  California 
Senate  Fact-Finding  Committee  with  respect  to  sheltered  workshops. 
"The  consensus  at  our  last  meeting,"  according  to  the  journal,  "was 
that: 


"1)  Sheltered  workshops  as  currently  constituted  are  of  little 
or  no  benefit  to  the  post-polio. 

"2)  The  public  funds  requested  for  support  of  sheltered  work¬ 
shops  could  be  more  advantageously  used  as  follows:  (a)  On  behalf 
of  post-polios  as  grants  to  private  industry  for  on-the-job  training 
and  employment  of  selected  persons;  (b)  For  expansion  of  vocational 
rehabilitation  services  to  the  severely  disabled  whose  goals  are  some¬ 
what  less  than  economic  self-sufficiency,  and  to  the  severely  dis¬ 
abled  with  a  progressive  disease,  but  with  a  reasonable  life  expect¬ 
ancy. 


"3)  The  objectives  of  sheltered  workshops  should  be  realisti¬ 
cally  formulated  and  the  purposes  which  many  of  these  facilities 
claim  for  themselves,  of  preparing  the  disabled  person  for  com¬ 
petitive  employment,  are  only  too  frequently  not  realized. 
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"4)  Categories  be  established  by  objectives  for  workshops  so 
that,  for  example,  those  that  are  purely  terminal  in  nature  could  be 
supported  by  public  funds  on  that  basis  without  having  to  claim  for 
themselves  objectives  that  could  rarely,  if  ever,  be  realized  --  such 
as  competitive  employment." 

BVA  Presents  Award.  David  Schnair  of  New  York  was  the 
recipient  of  the  Irving  Diener  Award  of  the  Blinded  Veterans  Assoc¬ 
iation  at  its  17th  National  Convention  recently.  The  award  was  estab¬ 
lished  to  honor  annually  the  member  who  has  given  the  most  outstand¬ 
ing  service  to  the  BVA.  Schnair,  the  first  to  receive  the  citation,  is 
a  longtime  board  member  of  the  veterans1  group  and  its  representative 
to  the  United  National  and  the  World  Veterans'  Federation. 

"2  for  1"  Rate  on  Greyhound.  A  "two  for  one"  reduced  fare  plan 
for  the  blind  has  been  put  into  effect  by  Greyhound  Bus  Lines,  accord¬ 
ing  to  an  article  in  THE  WHITE  CANE,  monthly  publication  of  the 
Washington  State  Association  of  the  Blind.  The  plan,  simply  stated, 
means  that  two  can  travel  for  a  single  fare.  Rules  regulating  the 
reduced  rate  reportedly  are: 

"First,  the  blind  person  must  secure  travel  coupons,  or 
certificates,  together  with  an  identification  card.  Such  coupons  are 
good  for  the  entire  calendar  year.  A  coupon  is  given  to  the  issuing 
ticket  agent  upon  buying  the  'party  ticket.  '"  Coupons  are  said  to  be 
obtainable  from  the  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind,  Inc.  ,  15  W. 
16th  Street,  New  York  11;  the  Braille  Institute  of  America,  Inc.  , 

741  N.  Vermont  Avenue,  Los  Angeles  27;  or  the  Canadian  National 
Institute  for  the  Blind,  929  Bayview  Avenue,  Toronto  17,  Ontario, 

The  article  notes  that  a  blind  child  between  5  and  12  years  of 
age  may  travel  with  a  sighted  attendant  at  the  "children's  rate" 
fixed  at  75  percent  of  the  adult  fare.  However,  the  special  rate  for 
blind  travelers  does  not  apply  to  local  travel,  defined  as  a  one-way 
fare  of  35  cents  or  less  or  a  round-trip  fare  of  70  cents  or  less, 
the  writer  points  out. 
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World  Council  Assembly  Meeting.  The  1964  World  Assembly 
meeting  of  the  World  Council  for  the  Welfare  of  the  Blind  will  be 
held  in  New  York  City  August  1-12,  1964,  according  to  official 
minutes  of  the  recent  WCWB  executive  committee  meeting  which 
voted  approval  of  the  schedule. 

The  World  Council's  executive  body  also  designated  "The 
Problems  of  the  Blind  in  a  Changing  World"  as  the  central  theme 
of  the  1964  Assembly,  which  was  expected  to  deal  broadly  with  all 
aspects  of  blind  welfare. 

A  steering  committee  was  elected  to  supervise  arrangements 
for  the  World  Assembly  sessions.  Members  of  the  committee  are: 
J.  Christiansen,  Chairman;  Max  Woolley,  J.  C.  Colligan,  M.  R. 
Barnett,  K.  Dassanaike,  M.  Cadavid-Alvarez,  Abede  Kabede, 
and  (as  ex  officio  members)  John  Jarvis  and  Eric  Boulter.  Persons 
with  program  ideas  for  the  Assembly's  agenda  should  contact  this 
committee . 

(For  other  important  actions  taken  by  the  World  Council's 
executive  committee  at  its  August  meeting  in  Hanover,  Germany, 
see  above,  "World  Council  Announces  Anti-NFB  Vote.") 
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"SERVICES"  UNDER  SOCIAL  SECURITY: 
PROMISE  OR  PITFALL? 

By  Russell  Kletzing 


(Editor's  note:  Mr.  Kletzing  is  president  of  the  National  Federa¬ 
tion  of  the  Blind.  His  article  was  first  released  as  a  bulletin  by  the 
NFB  in  November.  ) 


Recent  years  have  witnessed  a  mounting  attack  across  the  land 
directed  against  the  Aid  to  Dependent  Children  program  in  particular, 
and  more  generally  against  the  welfare  programs  and  philosophy  of 
public  assistance.  In  the  wake  of  this  assault,  as  you  know,  Congress 
and  the  Administration  have  incorporated  various  "service"  provisions 
into  the  newly  enacted  amendments  to  the  Social  Security  Act. 

These  new  service  provisions  not  confined  to  ADC  but  have  been 
broadly  extended  to  the  programs  of  Old  Age  Assistance,  Aid  to  the 
Totally  Disabled,  and  Aid  to  the  Blind.  As  an  inducement  to  the 
states  to  accept  this  battery  of  social  services,  the  law  provides  for 
an  increase  in  federal  reimbursement  from  50  to  75  percent  to  cover 
their  administrative  costs. 

It  is  time  to  take  a  hard  look  at  these  new  services  which  have 
been  thrust  upon  the  recipients  of  public  aid  --in  order  to  judge  as 
accurately  as  possible  just  what  they  amount  to,  how  they  work  in 
practice,  and  whether  they  are  moving  the  welfare  programs  and 
their  clients. 

It  is  already  clear,  of  course,  from  numerous  official  pronounce¬ 
ments  what  these  offerings  are  supposed  to  be  aimed  at.  On  one  hand 
they  are  said  to  be  geared  to  the  established  public  assistance  goals 
of  self-support  and  self-care.  On  the  other  hand  they  have  been 
justified  as  alternatives  to  existing  support  and  relief  provisions  -- 
as  witness  the  recurrent  phrases  "services  instead  of  support  .  ,  , 
rehabilitation  instead  of  relief.  " 

The  full  list  of  the  specified  services  --as  contained  in  a  state 
letter  (No.  587)  of  August  31,  1962,  from  the  Bureau  of  Family 
Services  --is  set  forth  below,  following  our  analysis  of  the  import 
and  direction  of  these  requirements. 
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Dangers  and  Prospects 


Services  of  one  or  another  kind  have,  to  be  sure,  been  rendered 
to  recipients  of  Aid  to  the  Blind  ever  since  the  original  establishment 
of  such  programs  by  the  states.  Social  services  have  been  undeniably 
effective  in  the  past  in  assisting  many  blind  persons  to  achieve  more 
adequate  orientation  and  adjustment  (physical,  social  and  economic), 
thus  reducing  the  degree  of  their  dependency.  It  is  desirable  that 
these  services  should  be  maintained  and  strengthened,  as  they  will  be 
through  the  increased  federal  participation  in  their  costs.  But  implicit1 
in  the  service  provisions  are  certain  serious  pitfalls  which  must  be 
guarded  against  by  the  National  Federation  and  by  each  state  affiliate. 
These  dangers  may  be  briefly  summarized: 

First:  the  provisions  of  services  cannot  be  permitted  to  obscure 
the  primary  and  overriding  concern  of  public  welfare  --  that  is,  to 
provide  a  reasonably  adequate  grant  of  assistance  with  which  the 
recipient  of  Aid  to  the  Blind  can  purchase  the  necessities  of  life.  As 
late  as  last  June  the  average  grant  of  the  blind-aid  recipient  for  the 
country  as  a  whole  was  only  $69.  39  --  woefully  inadequate  to  meet 
ordinary  and  elemental  needs  in  our  modern  society.  Services  are 
fine  --  so  is  medical  care  --  but  the  fundamental  responsibility  of 
those  administering  the  aid  program  is  to  press  for  a  grant  of  assist¬ 
ance  which  will  purchase  food,  shelter  and  clothing  for  the  needy 
blind  person.  As  Professor  Jacobus  tenBroek  stated  in  May  to  the 
California  Association  of  Health  and  Welfare:  "Once  provide  'services 
instead  of'  adequate  support,  and  those  services  might  be  multiplied 
indefinitely  without  relieving  the  basic  economic  need  and  its  accompa¬ 
nying  anxiety.  What  is  required  in  public  welfare  is  not  less  support 
but  more  and  better  support;  not  less  relief  but  more  adequate  and 
constructive  forms  of  relief." 

Second:  the  new  service  provisions  already  are  being  used,  not 
very  subtly,  to  peddle  the  scrambled-categories  concept  which  appar¬ 
ently  obsesses  so  many  public  welfare  administrators  and  workers. 

Note  the  appearance  of  such  unspecific  phrases  as  "services  for 
handicapped  adults  in  need  of  protection";  "services  to  aged  and  dis- 
abled  adults";  "services  to  adults  with  potentials  for  self-care,"  and 
so  on.  This  total  disregard  of  the  special  needs  incident  to  blindness, 
or  to  old  age,  or  to  total  and  permanent  disability,  is  evidently  part 
of  the  present  official  drive  first  to  integrate  and  next  to  obliterate 
the  present  categories  under  public  assistance.  This  retrogressive 
effort  to  intermix  Aid  to  the  Blind  with  that  to  other  groups  of 


disadvantaged  persons  must  be  vigorously  opposed  wherever  it  rears 
its  head  --  and  it  has  done  so  nowhere  more  glaringly  than  in  the 
Department  of  HEW's  description  of  "services.  " 

Third:  the  service  concept  may  well  be  used  to  encourage  the 
tendency  on  the  part  of  the  social  worker  and  administrator  to  dictate 
to  the  individual  blind  recipient  how  he  is  to  spend  his  aid  grant,  where 
he  should  live,  and  generally  how  he  should  arrange  his  life.  In  other 
words,  the  concept  provides  a  new  and  handy  vehicle  which  welfare 
personnel  will  be  sorely  tempted  to  exploit  in  order  to  invade  the  most 
sacred  of  all  precincts  --  the  absolute  right  of  the  client  to  make  his 
own  choices. 

Fourth  and  finally:  the  danger  is  now  increased  that  the  amount 
of  the  aid  payment  may  become  contingent  upon  the  acceptance  of 
"services.  "  This  cannot  be  permitted  to  happen.  The  acceptance  of 
an  available  service  must  depend  upon  only  one  thing  --  namely,  the 
voluntary  willingness  of  the  client  to  receive  the  service  without  any 
strings  whatever  with  respect  to  his  grant  of  aid. 

State  organizations  of  the  blind  should  not  only  be  on  guard  against 
abuses  committed  in  the  magic  name  of  "services";  more  affirmatively, 
they  should  seek  an  expansion  of  constructive  state  services  related  to 
the  program,  since  75  percent  of  the  costs  of  such  expended  services 
might  well  be  reimbursed  by  the  federal  government.  Such  a  move  is 
particularly  desirable  in  those  states  which  presently  lack  a  sufficient 
number  of  home  teachers  for  the  blind.  Again,  if  the  existing  vocational 
rehabilitation  service  for  the  blind  is  inadequate  or  ineffective,  the  new 
service  provisions  can  be  utilized  to  support  the  demand  that  vocational 
rehabilitation  be  placed  within  the  state  welfare  department.  Further¬ 
more,  a  determined  effort  should  be  exerted  toward  requiring  state 
welfare  departments  to  employ  specialists  in  providing  those  concrete 
services  designed  to  promote  self-care  and  self-support  for  recipients 
of  Aid  to  the  Blind. 

Do  the  new  service  provisions  in  public  welfare  contain  a  promise  -- 
or  a  pitfall?  Probably  they  will  turn  out  to  be  a  mixture  of  both.  But 
the  extent  to  which  services  prove  more  helpful  than  harmful  to  the 
needy  blind  person  will  depend  principally  upon  the  unremitting  vigilance 
of  the  organized  blind  in  every  state  with  respect  to  their  actual  admin¬ 
istration.  Let  us  all  make  this  watchful  vigilance  our  pressing  concern. 

Text  of  Official  Letter 


The  new  "social  services  for  75  percent  federal  financial  partici- 
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pation"  --  of  which  the  first  three  are  required  for  75  percent 
reimbursement  and  the  latter  three  are  optional  to  the  states  -- 
are  described  as  follows  in  the  federal  bureau's  letter  to  state 
public  assistance  agencies: 

A.  Aged  and  disabled  adults  in  need  of  protection 

Services  to  and  in  behalf  of  such  adults  in  respect  to  enlist¬ 
ment  of  relatives,  friends  and  other  resources  for  needed 
planning  and  protection;  securing  and  maintaining  safe  living 
conditions;  personal,  home  and  money  management;  securing 
and  using  needed  medical  services,  and,  when  indicated, 
assisting  in  arranging  group  care  in  medical  or  social  care 
facilities;  securing  legal  services  and  protection,  including 
assisting  guardians  in  the  restoration  of  legal  rights. 

B.  Aged  and  disabled  adults  requiring  services  to  remain  in 
or  return  to  their  own  homes  or  communities 


Services  for  such  adults  in  relation  to:  adaptations  and 
management  in  own  home;  appropriate  living  arrangements; 
enlistment  of  relatives,  friends  and  other  resources;  secur¬ 
ing  needed  medical  services  in  own  home;  assisting  to  have 
institutional  care  as  needed;  and,  planning  for  return  to  own 
home  or  community. 

C.  Blind  and  other  disabled  adults  with  potentials  for  self- 
support  in  whole  or  in  part 


Services  for  such  adults  in  exploring  interests  and  potentials 
for  self-support  and  in  respect  to:  personal  or  family  prob¬ 
lems  deterring  self-support;  assessment  of  health  condition, 
employment  skills  and  employment  potentials;  securing  and 
using  needed  medical  care;  and  when  indicated,  securing 
training  opportunities,  securing  and  maintaining  appropriate 
employment  and  securing  aids  essential  to  travel  and  employ¬ 
ment. 

D.  Adults  with  potentials  for  self-care 

Services  for  such  adults  in  respect  to:  home  and  living 
adjustments  and  management;  enlistment  of  relatives  and 
volunteer  services;  meeting  daily  needs  of  personal  care; 
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securing  and  using  medical  resources;  and  opportunities 
for  using  and  developing  skills  or  special  interests. 

E.  Adults  isolated  or  estranged  from  family 

Services  for  such  adults  in  respect  to:  enlisting  and  main¬ 
taining  interest  of  family  members;  encouraging  communica¬ 
tion  and  visiting;  and  participation  of  family  members  in 
planning  to  meet  current  and  predictable  needs  of  the  adult. 

F.  Services  for  former  or  potential  applicants  and  recipients 


Services  to  secure  or  maintain  appropriate  living  arrange¬ 
ments  or  care,  protective  services;  services  in  planning  use 
and  management  of  financial  resources.  In  addition  for 
titles  X  and  XIV,  services  to  maintain  or  secure  employ¬ 
ment. 


PROGRESSIVE  BLIND  OF  MISSOURI  INAUGURATED 

By  Gwen  Phillips 


(Editor's  note:  Miss  Phillips  was  director  of  publicity  for  the 
Missouri  convention  described  below.  ) 


The  first  annual  convention  of  the  Progressive  Blind  of  Missouri, 
Inc.  ,  was  held  in  Jefferson  City  November  16  through  18  --  heralding 
the  formal  inauguration  of  the  state  affiliate  of  the  National  Federation 
of  the  Blind. 

Following  a  preliminary  organizational  meeting  Friday  evening, 
the  convention  was  officially  opened  Saturday  morning  with  a  variety 
of  activities  highlighted  by  the  adoption  of  a  permanent  constitution 
and  election  of  officers  to  lead  the  fledgling  organization. 

Officers  chosen  were;  president,  George  A.  Rittgers;  vice- 
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president,  Floyd  Mohler;  recording  secretary,  Tiny  Beedle;  corres¬ 
ponding  secretary,  Doris  Miller;  and  treasurer,  Cotton  Busby.  The 
board  members  are  Helen  Mohler.,  LaVon  Garten  and  Cotton  Busby. 

Main  speaker  at  the  convention  banquet  was  John  N.  Taylor,  past 
president  of  the  National  Federation  of  the  Blind,  who  based  his  stirring 
address  on  the  three  keystones  of  the  NFB  seal:  Equality,  Opportunity, 
and  Security.  John  is  an  excellent  speaker,  and  the  philosophy  he 
brings  to  us  from  the  National  Federation  is  always  a  measure  of 
opportunity  and  of  hope. 

Another  feature  of  the  banquet  was  Mr.  Taylor's  presentation  on 
behalf  of  the  Progressive  Blind  of  the  Dr.  Jacobus  tenBroek  Award 
(inaugurated  by  the  Progressive  Blind  of  Missouri)  to  the  Uptown 
Optimist  Club  of  Kansas  City  for  its  volunteer  reading  of  difficult 
textbooks  for  blind  college  students.  Mr.  Taylor  also  conferred 
affiliate  charters  upon  the  Kansas  City  Chapter  of  the  Progressive 
Blind  and  to  the  Mid-Missouri  Association  of  the  Blind. 

In  other  convention  activity,  Mr.  Taylor  presented  an  enlighten¬ 
ing  report  concerning  the  official  interpretation  presently  being  made 
by  federal  administrators  of  the  newly  added  Title  XVI  merging  public 
aid  programs  for  the  blind,  the  aged  and  the  disabled.  The  latest 
legislative  report  of  the  NFB  was  read  to  the  convention.  Among  the 
PBM's  distinguished  guests  were  Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  Jackson  of 
RITE,  well-known  service  organization  for  the  blind. 


NEW  JERSEYANS  FIGHT  FOR  RIGHT  TO  ORGANIZE 


The  persistent  campaign  of  the  Associated  Blind  of  New  Jersey 
for  a  state  right-to-organize  measure  modeled  on  lines  of  the  federal 
Kennedy  Bill  has  been  stalled  by  the  governor's  refusal  to  sign  the 
measure  previously  approved  by  the  legislature. 

The  bill,  which  would  grant  to  New  Jersey's  10,  000  blind  persons  a 
statutory  right  to  express  collective  opinions  and  views  through  their 
own  voluntary  organizations  free  from  interference  by  official  agencies 
or  other  bodies,  was  the  product  of  coordinated  efforts  by  the  ABNJ 
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and  the  Trenton  Association  of  the  Blind  under  the  leadership  of  ABNJ 
board  chairman  Robert  H.  Owens. 

©  e 

Its  controversial  career  in  the  legislature  and  state  house  has  been 
watched  with  unusual  interest  by  newspapers  of  the  state  --  as  illus¬ 
trated  by  a  recent  article  carrying  the  byline  of  John  O.  Davies,  Jr.  , 
state  house  correspondent  for  the  Gannett  chain  of  newspapers,  which 
was  prominently  featured  on  the  editorial  page  of  the  Plainfield  DAILY 
COURIER-NEWS  and  the  Camden  COURIER-POST. 

Davies'  report  gave  major  attention  to  a  statement  by  Owens  on 
behalf  of  the  blind  associations  charging  that  official  and  quasi- official 
state  agencies  have  sought  "a  deliberate  denial  of  the  rights  of  assem¬ 
bly  and  expression  to  blind  people.  " 

The  newspaper  article  also  quoted  the  negative  views  of  spokes¬ 
men  for  Governor  Hughes,  who  reportedly  chose  to  regard  the  right- 
to-organize  bill  as  the  unfortunate  result  of  a  "failure  of  communica¬ 
tions"  between  the  state  commission  for  the  blind  and  various  groups 
of  blind  people.  The  bill  was  said  by  these  sources  to  "constitute  a 
problem  by  granting  through  a  special  law  an  already  established  right 
of  assembly  that  could  cause  other  groups  to  question  whether  their 
rights  should  be  underlined  by  a  similar  law,  "  according  to  the 
article. 

Press  and  public  interest  in  the  fight  of  the  New  Jersey  blind  for 
freedom  of  association  and  expression  was  rekindled  by  a  special 
meeting  on  October  3  called  by  the  governor's  legal  counsel  to  hear 
the  conflicting  views  of  representatives  of  various  organizations  of 
the  blind,  the  commission  for  the  blind,  the  state  welfare  department 
and  the  state  attorney  general. 

The  meeting  was  opened  by  Owens,  who  presented  statements 
supporting  the  measure  received  from  Dr.  Jacobus  tenBroek,  president 
of  the  American  Brotherhood  for  the  Blind,  and  others.  The  tenBroek 
statement,  sent  as  a  telegram,  read  as  follows: 

"Though  it  has  been  in  operation  for  only  a  year,  the  California 
right  to  organize  law  is  proving  beneficial.  Some  agency  heads 
opposed  it  as  unnecessary,  others  as  undesirable.  The  first  argu¬ 
ment  is  self-defeating  and  the  second  is  erroneous.  In  those  areas 
in  which  the  law  was  unnecessary  it  has  done  no  harm.  In  those 
areas  where  there  was  covert  and  overt  interference  with  the  right  to 
organize,  agency  personnel  has  now  changed  tactics  to  the  mutual 
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satisfaction  of  the  agency  and  the  blind.  The  blind  feel  freer,  more 
self-reliant,  more  active  in  their  own  improvement. 

•’Improved,  relations  with  agencies  have  increased  mutual  cooper¬ 
ation.  It  is  significant  too  that  the  disabled  covered  by  the  law  have 
now  for  the  first  time  begun  to  create  organizations  for  self-expression 
and  self-improvement.  All  in  all,  California's  new  law  has  confounded 
the  fears  of  opponents  and  added  a  positively  beneficial  element  to  the 
outlook  of  the  blind  and  the  administration  of  programs  intended  for 
their  benefit.  " 

Later  in  the  governor's  meeting,  Owens  presented  prepared 
testimony  on  behalf  of  the  Associated  Blind  of  New  Jersey  and  also  of 
the  Trenton  Association  (of  which  he  is  president).  His  statement 
maintained  that  despite  the  guarantee  of  basic  constitutional  rights  to 
all  citizens,  "interference  by  individuals,  organizations,  official  and 
quasi-official  agencies  effects  a  deliberate  denial  of  the  rights  of 
assembly  and  expression  to  blind  people.  " 

Owens  cited  three  separate  examples  of  activities  by  official  and 
quasi-official  agencies  to  "illustrate  how  a  paternal,  over -protective 
state  can  interfere  to  a  point  of  denying  basic  rights.  "  His  statement 
concluded: 

"In  recognizing,  as  a  public  policy,  that  any  blind  person  has  a 
right  to  join  a  voluntary  organization  of  the  blind,  Senate  Bill  No.  93 
is  expected  to  create  an  awareness  among  professional  workers  in 
programs  for  the  blind  that  their  counsel  and  influence  against  such 
organizations,  or  against  clients  holding  membership  in  such  organ¬ 
izations,  is  an  interference  with  basic  constitutional  rights  .... 

"Numerous  individuals,  organizations,  official  and  quasi-official 
agencies  stand  ready  to  pour  cream  for  the  blind  --  without  bothering 
to  ask  whether  those  they  would  serve  might  prefer  their  coffee  black. 
They  profess  to  speak  for  the  blind,  apparently  convinced  blind  per¬ 
sons  are  not  capable  of  speaking  for  themselves. 

"What  [State]  Senate  President  Frank  S.  Farley's  proposal  says; 
what  former  Senator  John  F.  Kennedy  said;  what  New  Jersey  repre¬ 
sentatives  Glenn  and  Wallhauser  said;  what  New  Jersey's  lawmakers 
said  is,  in  effect,  that  'right  to  organize'  legislation  for  the  blind  is 
not  superfluous.  It  is  necessary  recognition  of  the  equality  of  blind 
citizens  under  law.  " 


A  DEFINITION  OF  BLINDNESS 


By  Kenneth  Jernigan 


(Editor's  note:  Mr.  Jernigan,  director  of  the  Iowa  Commission 
for  the  Blind,  is  first  vice-president  of  the  National  Federation  of  the 
Blind.  ) 


Before  we  can  talk  intelligently  about  the  problems  of  blindness  or 
the  potentialities  of  blind  people,  we  must  have  a  workable  definition 
of  blindness.  Most  of  us  are  likely  familiar  with  the  generally  accept¬ 
ed  legal  definition:  visual  acuity  of  not  greater  than  20/200  in  the 
better  eye  with  correction  or  a  field  not  subtending  an  angle  greater 
than  20  degrees.  But  this  is  not  really  a  satisfactory  definition.  It 
is,  rather,  a  way  of  recognizing  in  medical  and  measurable  terms 
something  which  must  be  defined  not  medically  or  physically  but 
functionally. 

Putting  to  one  side  for  a  moment  the  medical  terminology,  what 
is  blindness?  Once  I  asked  a  group  of  high  school  students  this  ques¬ 
tion,  and  one  of  them  replied  --  apparently  believing  that  he  was 
making  a  rather  obvious  statement  --  that  a  person  is  blind  if  he  "can't 
see.  "  When  the  laughter  subsided,  I  asked  the  student  if  he  really 
meant  what  he  had  said.  He  replied  that  he  did.  I  then  asked  him 
whether  he  would  consider  a  person  blind  who  could  see  light  but  who 
could  not  see  objects  --a  person  who  would  bump  into  things  unless  he 
used  a  cane,  a  dog,  or  some  other  travel  aid  and  who  would,  if  he 
depended  solely  on  the  use  of  his  eyesight,  walk  directly  into  a  tele¬ 
phone  pole  or  fire  plug.  After  some  little  hesitation  the  student  said 
that  he  would  consider  such  a  person  to  be  blind.  I  agreed  with  him 
and  then  went  on  to  point  out  the  obvious  --  that  he  literally  did  not 
mean  that  the  definition  of  blindness  was  to  be  unable  to  see. 

I  next  told  this  student  of  a  man  I  had  known  who  had  "normal" 
(20/20)  visual  acuity  in  both  eyes  but  who  had  such  an  extreme  case  of 
sensitivity  to  light  that  he  literally  could  not  keep  his  eyes  open  at 
all.  The  slightest  amount  of  light  caused  such  excruciating  pain  that 
the  only  way  he  could  open  his  eyes  was  by  prying  them  open  with  his 
fingers.  Nevertheless,  this  person,  despite  the  excruciating  pain  he 
felt  while  doing  it,  could  read  the  eye  chart  without  difficulty.  The 
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readings  showed  that  he  had  "normal  sight.  "  This  individual  applied 
to  the  local  Welfare  Department  for  Public  Assistance  to  the  Blind  and 
was  duly  examined  by  their  ophthalmologist.  The  question  I  put  to  the 
student  was  this:  "If  you  had  been  the  ophthalmologist,  would  you  have 
granted  the  aid  or  not?  " 

His  answer  was,  "Yes." 

"Remember,  "  I  told  him,  "under  the  law  you  are  forbidden  to  give 
aid  to  any  person  who  is  not  actually  blind.  Would  you  still  have  granted 
the  assistance?"  The  student  said  that  he  would.  Again,  I  agreed  with 
him,  but  I  point  out  that,  far  from  his  first  facetious  statement,  what 
he  was  saying  was  this:  It  is  possible  for  one  to  have  "perfect  sight" 
and  still  in  the  physical,  literal  sense  of  the  word  be  blind. 

I  then  put  a  final  question  to  the  student.  I  asked  him  whether  if 
a  sighted  person  were  put  into  a  vault  which  was  absolutely  dark  so  that 
he  could  see  nothing  whatever,  it  would  be  accurate  to  refer  to  that 
sighted  person  as  a  blind  man.  After  some  hesitation  and  equivocation 
the  student  said,  "No.  "  For  a  third  time  I  agreed  with  him.  Then  I 
asked  him  to  examine  what  we  had  established: 

1.  To  be  blind  does  not  mean  that  one  cannot  see.  (Here 
again  I  must  interrupt  to  say  that  I  am  not  speaking  in 
spiritual  or  figurative  terms  but  in  the  most  literal 
sense  of  the  word.  ) 

2.  It  is  possible  for  an  individual  to  have  "perfect  sight" 
and  yet  be  physically  and  literally  blind. 

3.  It  is  possible  for  an  individual  not  to  be  able  to  see  at 
all  and  still  be  a  sighted  person. 

What,  then,  in  light  of  these  seeming  contradictions  is  the  defini¬ 
tion  of  blindness?  In  my  way  of  thinking  it  is  this:  One  is  blind  to  the 
extent  that  he  must  devise  alternative  techniques  to  do  efficiently  those 
things  which  he  would  do  with  sight  if  he  had  normal  vision.  An 
individual  may  properly  be  said  to  be  "blind"  or  a  "blind  person"  when 
he  has  to  devise  so  many  alternative  techniques  --  that  is,  if  he  is  to 
function  efficiently  --  that  his  pattern  of  daily  living  is  substantially 
altered.  It  will  be  observed  that  I  say  alternative  not  substitute  tech¬ 
niques,  for  the  word  substitute  connotes  inferiority,  and  the  alternative 
techniques  employed  by  the  blind  person  need  not  be  inferior  to  visual 
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techniques.  In  fact,  some  of  them  are  superior.  The  usually  accepted 
legal  definition  of  blindness  already  given  (that  is,  visual  acuity  of  less 
than  20/200  with  correction  or  a  field  of  less  than  20  degrees)  is  simply 
one  medical  way  of  measuring  and  recognizing  that  anyone  with  better 
vision  than  the  amount  mentioned  in  the  definition  will  (although  he  may 
have  to  devise  some  alternative  techniques)  likely  not  have  to  devise  so 
many  such  techniques  as  to  alter  substantially  his  patterns  of  daily  living. 
On  the  other  hand,  anyone  with  less  vision  than  the  mentioned  in  the 
legal  definition  will  usually  (I  emphasize  the  word  usually,  for  such  is 
not  always  the  case)  need  to  devise  so  many  such  alternative  techniques 
as  to  alter  quite  substantially  his  patterns  of  daily  living. 

It  may  be  of  some  interest  to  apply  this  standard  to  the  three  cases 
already  discussed: 

First,  what  of  the  person  who  has  light  perception  but  sees  little 
or  nothing  else?  In  at  least  one  situation  he  can  function  as  a  sighted 
person.  If,  before  going  to  bed,  he  wishes  to  know  whether  the  lights 
are  out  in  his  home,  he  can  simply  walk  through  the  house  and  "see". 

If  he  did  not  have  light  perception,  he  would  have  to  use  some  alter¬ 
native  technique  --  touch  the  bulb,  tell  by  the  position  of  the  switch, 
have  some  sighted  person  give  him  the  information,  or  devise  some 
other  method.  However,  this  person  is  still  quite  properly  referred  to 
as  a  blind  person.  This  one  visual  technique  which  he  uses  is  such  a 
small  part  of  his  overall  pattern  of  daily  living  as  to  be  negligible  in 
the  total  picture.  The  patterns  of  his  daily  living  are  substantially 
altered.  In  the  main  he  employs  alternative  techniques  to  do  those 
things  which  he  would  do  with  sight  if  he  had  normal  vision  --  that  is, 
he  does  if  he  functions  efficiently. 

Next,  let  us  consider  the  person  who  has  normal  visual  acuity  but 
cannot  hold  his  eyes  open  because  of  his  sensitivity  to  light.  He  must 
devise  alternative  techniques  to  do  anything  which  he  would  do  with 
sight  if  he  had  normal  vision.  He  is  quite  properly  considered  to  be 
a  "blind  person.  " 

Finally,  what  of  the  sighted  person  who  is  put  into  a  vault  which 
has  no  light?  Even  though  he  can  see  nothing  at  all,  he  is  still  quite 
properly  considered  to  be  a  "sighted  person.  "  He  uses  the  same 
techniques  that  any  other  sighted  person  would  use  in  a  similar  situa¬ 
tion.  There  are  no  visual  techniques  which  can  be  used  in  such 
circumstances.  In  fact,  if  a  blind  person  found  himself  in  such  a 
situation,  he  might  very  well  have  a  variety  of  techniques  to  use. 
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I  repeat  that,  in.  my  opinion,  blindness  can  best  be  defined  not 
physically  or  medically  but  functionally  or  sociologically.  The  alter¬ 
native  techniques  which  must  be  learned  are  the  same  for  those  born 
blind  as  for  those  who  become  blind  as  adults.  They  are  quite  similar 
(or  should  be)  for  those  who  are  totally  blind  or  nearly  so  and  those 
who  are  "partially  sighted"  and  yet  are  blind  in  the  terms  of  the  usually 
accepted  legal  definition.  In  other  words,  I  believe  that  the  complex 
distinctions  which  are  often  made  between  those  who  have  partial  sight 
and  those  who  are  totally  blind,  between  those  who  have  been  blind  from 
childhood  and  those  who  have  become  blind  as  adults  are  largely  mean¬ 
ingless.  In  fact,  they  are  often  harmful  since  they  place  the  wrong 
emphasis  on  blindness  and  its  problems.  Perhaps  the  greatest  danger 
in  the  field  of  work  for  the  blind  today  is  the  tendency  to  be  hypnotized 
by  jargon. 


MASSACHUSETTS  CHAPTER  WINS  TENBROEK  AWARD 


The  first  annual  Dr.  Jacobus  tenBroek  Award  of  the  Associated 
Blind  of  Massachusetts  --  given  to  the  chapter  which  has  "made  the 
most  significant  contribution  in  behalf  of  the  welfare  of  the  blind"  -- 
was  presented  to  the  ABM's  Worcester  chapter  by  State  President 
Manuel  Rubin  at  ceremonies  accompanying  the  Massachusetts  conven¬ 
tion  September  22. 

The  state  organization,  an  affiliate  of  the  National  Federation  of 
the  Blind,  cited  the  Associated  Blind  of  Worcester  for  its  signal  con¬ 
tributions  during  the  past  year  to  research  on  diabetes,  with  particular 
reference  to  its  connection  with  blindness. 

The  text  of  Mr.  Rubin's  speech  of  presentation  follows: 

"The  Associated  Blind  of  Massachusetts  is  a  great  crusade.  A 
great  crusade,  by  its  very  nature,  is  a  positive  movement  against 
evil.  Ours  is  no  exception.  We  are  against  indifference  and  callous¬ 
ness  and  custodialism,  and  sometimes  even  hostility,  on  the  part  of 
some  public  and  private  agencies  for  the  blind,  and  we  are  against 
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an  apathetic  society  unwilling  or  unable  to  understand  that  blind  people 
too  have  a  right  to  employment,  security  and  independence. 

"But  the  writers  of  our  Constitution  very  wisely  refrained  from 
saying  what  we  are  against.  They  declared  what  we  are  for:  namely, 
to  promote  the  social  and  economic  welfare  of  the  blind. 

"The  question  came  up  recently  before  the  executive  committee 
of  the  Associated  Blind  of  Massachusetts  as  to  whether  our  chapters 
are  doing  all  they  can  to  promote  the  social  and  economic  welfare  o£ 
the  blind.  It  was  generally  agreed  they  were  not.  Consequently,  it 
was  decided  to  create  'The  Dr.  Jacobus  tenBroek  Award',  in  the 
form  of  a  plaque,  to  be  given  that  chapter  which,  in  the  opinion  of 
the  judges,  made  the  most  significant  contribution  in  behalf  of  the 
welfare  of  the  blind  --  not  in  a  restrictive  sense,  but  the  blind  as  a 
whole . 

"We  hope  that  each  chapter  will  make  the  winning  of  this  award 
a  vital  part  of  its  annual  program. 

"Dr.  Jacobus  tenBroek  personifies  the  noblest  aspirations  of  all 
of  us  to  secure  for  ourselves  and  our  fellow  blind  the  greatest  measure 
of  security  and  independence.  His  life  is  living  proof  that  lack  of 
sight  need  not  be  the  end  of  the  road.  It  can  be  a  challenge  to  scale 
even  greater  heights.  A  founding  father  and  for  twenty  years  president 
of  the  National  Federation  of  the  Blind,  professor,  scholar,  public 
servant,  humanitarian  --  his  is  the  star  we  are  proud  to  hitch  our 
wagon  to. 

"It  is  in  this  spirit  that  we  offer  --  and  that  you  vie  with  each 
other  for  this  award.  I  hope  the  winner  will  display  it  proudly  in  his 
meeting  place,  and  find  in  it  a  source  of  real  and  lasting  inspiration.  " 
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WHAT  IS  AN  ORIENTATION  CENTER  FOR  THE  BLIND? 


By  Pauline  Gomez 


(Editor's  note:  Miss  Gomez  is  president  of  the  New  Mexico 
Federation  of  the  Blind  and  editor  of  the  organization's  monthly  news¬ 
letter  .  ) 

An  Orientation  Center  for  the  Blind  is  a  place  where  blind  adults 
come  of  their  own  choice  for  the  techniques  and  experiences  which 
will  help  them  step  out  into  society  and  lead  normal  lives. 

There  are  about  half  a  dozen  centers  for  adult  blind  throughout 
the  country;  but  the  majority  of  these  continue  to  be  influenced  by  the 
age-old  misconception  that  blind  people  need  maximum  protection, 
that  they  can  perform  only  limited  activities,  and  that  they  are  not 
completely  capable  of  thinking  for  themselves.  The  California 
Orientation  Center  in  Oakland  and  the  Iowa  Orientation  Center  in 
Des  Moines  operate  with  the  firm  conviction  that  blind  persons  are 
not  different  from  their  sighted  neighbors,  that  they  can  perform 
unlimited  activities,  and  that  they  are  perfectly  capable  of  thinking 
for  themselves. 

A  student  enrolled  in  the  centers  mentioned  above  is  treated  with 
the  utmost  respect  and  is  allowed  to  plan  his  own  schedule  and  to 
determine  his  needs.  The  student's  desire  to  travel  independently, 
and  to  learn  braille  and  typing  for  better  means  of  communication  are 
fulfilled.  The  student  strengthens  his  abilities,  and  acquires  new 
techniques  in  handling  his  household  and  business  responsibilities, 
and  discovers  that  he  can  be  normal  and  creative  once  more. 

If  a  student  at  an  orientation  center  is  a  graduate  from  a  school 
for  the  blind  such  a  center  provides  training  and  experiences  which 
most  schools  for  the  blind  neglect,  such  as:  travel  training  with  a 
cane,  and  braille  and  typing  instructions  useful  for  employment. 

Many  students  from  a  school  for  the  blind  lack  the  necessary  confi¬ 
dence  and  skill  in  using  ordinary  kitchen  tools,  in  preparing  meals, 
using  sewing  machines,  and  power  tools.  Sometimes  these  students 
even  lack  the  ability  to  make  their  own  decisions,  and  solve  their 
problems. 

An  Orientation  Center  for  the  Blind  meets  individual  needs;  for 
example,  a  prospective  college  student  has  the  opportunity  to  brush 
up  on  language  arts. 
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If  a  person  who  has  recently  lost  his  sight  has  the  opportunity  to 
attend  an  orientation  center,  he  will  leave  there  not  only  able  to  travel 
independently,  but  also  able  to  read  braille,  use  the  typewriter,  take 
over  household  activities  once  more  and  transact  business  relations 
with  greater  confidence;  and  it  is  possible  that  he  will  be  ready  to  go 
back  into  the  same  trade  or  profession  he  engaged  in  before  he  lost 
his  sight.  Graduates  from  both  the  California  and  the  Iowa  Orientation 
Centers  are  back  at  work  as  electricians,  auto  mechanics,  teachers, 
attorneys  and  housewives.  Others  have  found  a  new  trade  or  profession 
such  as  medical  secretaries,  switchboard  operators  and  vending  stand 
operators . 

Blind  persons  and  even  staff  members  of  most  state  agencies  for 
the  blind  have  not  correctly  interpreted  the  real  objectives  of  an 
orientation  center. 

Is  an  orientation  center  a  vocational  school?  No.  It  has  vocational 
characteristics  only  to  the  extent  of  providing  a  person  with  the  tech¬ 
niques  and  experiences  to  function  normally  as  a  blind  person,  and  in 
promoting  a  trade  or  profession  that  does  not  require  technical  skills 
and  formal  study.  Students  leaving  an  orientation  center  are  ready 
to  continue  their  education  elsewhere  or  to  go  directly  into  employ¬ 
ment. 

Is  an  orientation  center  a  clinic  for  the  blind?  An  orientation 
center  is  not  for  the  purpose  of  diagnosis.  The  environment  at  a 
properly  operated  orientation  center  is  the  best  stimulis  for  the  mental 
and  physical  health,  and  the  emotional  stability,  of  a  blind  person. 

The  blind  directors  of  the  two  centers  I  am  describing  are  well 
aware  that  there  is  no  better  treatment  for  any  adult  than  the  opportun¬ 
ity  to  be  useful  and  know  that  he  can  earn  his  own  living. 

Is  an  orientation  center  for  the  blind  similar  to  a  workshop  facility 
for  the  blind?  Most  workshops  throughout  the  country  claim  to  be  both 
training  and  employment  centers;  and  they  are  weak  in  either  direction. 
An  orientation  center  meets  the  individual  needs  of  a  blind  person, 
enabling  him  to  seek  further  training  and  to  be  ready  for  employment. 
The  directors  of  the  California  and  the  Iowa  Orientation  Centers 
believe  that  an  orientation  center  cannot  function  successfully  over  a 
broom  shop.  Why?  Because  blind  persons  making  brooms  or  weaving 
baskets  are  only  a  reminder  to  blind  persons  seeking  orientation  that 
these  are  the  only  things  that  a  blind  person  can  do. 
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An  Orientation  Center  for  the  Blind  is  a  symbol  of  modern 
thinking  --  that  every  individual  is  valuable  to  society  and  that  he 
has  something  to  contribute,  great  or  small,  regardless  of  his 
physical  disability. 


REHAB  CONFERENCE  OFFERS  NEW  HOPE 


Concerted  action  on  the  part  of  private  industry,  public  agencies 
and  medical  science  to  alleviate  the  blighting  effects  of  disability  has 
been  predicted  as  a  result  of  an  unusual  national  conference  on  rehab¬ 
ilitation  held  at  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  October  17  and  18. 

The  main  problem  attacked  in  the  sessions  was  that  of  improving 
communication  and  education  in  the  rehabilitation  field,  according  to 
a  lead  article  --  "Tomorrow's  Hope  for  Today's  Handicapped1'  -- 
published  in  the  November  issue  of  the  JOURNAL  OF  AMERICAN 
INSURANCE. 

The  conference,  sponsored  jointly  by  the  University  of  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  and  the  American  Mutual  Insurance  Alliance,  brought  together 
30  "of  the  most  eminent  authorities  available  in  rehabilitation  and 
related  activities,"  the  journal  reported.  In  addition  a  selected 
audience  of  250  was  invited  to  join  in  panel  and  group  discussions  and 
subsequently  to  apply  the  lessons  learned  to  their  professional  activ¬ 
ities. 

Besides  emphasizing  the  need  for  broadened  public  awareness  of 
goals  and  issues  in  rehabilitation  of  the  disabled,  the  conference 
sought  to  better  communicative  relations  with  respect  to  such  groups 
as  employers  and  insurance  carriers,  workers  and  labor  organizations, 
attorneys  representing  both  employers  and  workers,  and  the  medical 
profession  itself. 

The  role  of  the  insurance  industry  was  given  special  attention  by 
a  panel  of  authorities  who  pointed  out  that  if  insurance  companies 
themselves  accept  rehabilitation  as  an  indispensable  aspect  of  medical 
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care  and  insist  on  rehabilitation  programs  for  their  injured  beneficiar¬ 
ies,  the  result  should  be  a  "chain  reaction"  with  corresponding  demand 
for  trained  personnel. 

Another  problem  receiving  emphasis  was  the  vital  necessity  for 
an  enlightened  medical  profession,  according  to  the  insurance  journal. 
"The  present  system  of  medical  practice  was  held  to  be  not  optimal 
for  rehabilitation.  Continuity  of  care  is  interrupted  by  mobility  of 
the  population,  by  'solo'  practice  of  physicians  as  differentiated  from 
group  practice,  and  by  heavy  case  loads,  "  it  was  said. 

Conference  participants  noted  that  there  are  now  about  1,  724 
rehabilitation  facilities  or  centers  operating  in  the  various  states  as 
specialized  agencies.  One  major  challenge  facing  these  centers  was 
said  to  be  the  development  of  resources  for  financing  rehabilitation 
services  on  the  basis  of  individual  needs  of  the  patients  as  determined 
by  competent  professional  evaluation. 

New  and  encouraging  prospects  for  rehabilitation  of  physically 
and  mentally  handicapped  persons  were  held  out  by  virtually  all  con¬ 
ference  experts  on  the  basis  of  findings  that:  "From  early  beginnings 
in  workmen's  compensation,  the  idea  of  rehabilitation  is  now  universally 
endorsed;  it  is  an  implicit  part  of  the  OASDI  disability  program  of  the 
U.  S.  Department  of  Health,  Education  and  Welfare;  it  is  a  major  goal 
of  workmen's  compensation;  and  it  will  become  increasingly  important 
in  the  life,  health  and  accident  insurance  field." 

The  ways  in  which  "new  horizons  are  already  becoming  mile¬ 
stones"  were  detailed  by  speakers  who  reported  that  year  by  year  we 
are  beginning  to  rehabilitate  disabled  groups  never  helped  before. 

New  types  of  programs  assertedly  are  now  being  developed  for  the 
restoration  of  disabled  public  assistance  recipients,  for  the  mentally 
retarded  and  mentally  ill,  for  rehabilitation  of  the  deaf  and  for  those 
with  speech  and  hearing  disorders  --as  well  as  for  the  chronically 
ill  and  the  aged,  and  for  younger  persons  with  special  problems. 

Among  the  "essentials"  of  rehabilitation  agreed  upon  by  the  con¬ 
ferring  experts  was  a  proposition  long  recognized  and  stressed  by 
organizations  of  the  blind:  "Rehabilitation  can  be  successfully  imple¬ 
mented  only  in  a  society  which  is  willing  to  utilize  the  abilities  of  a 
handicapped  person  to  make  him  a  productive  citizen.  " 
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NFB  SETS  1963  CONVENTION 


(Editor's  note:  The  following  is  a  bulletin  issued  recently  by  the 
NFB  to  its  members.) 


The  2  3rd  anniversary  convention  of  the  National  Federation  of  the 
Blind  will  be  held  at  the  Sheraton  Hotel  in  Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania, 
from  Wednesday,  July  3,  through  Saturday,  July  6,  1963. 

The  Sheraton,  one  of  Philadelphia's  newest  and  finest  hotels,  is 
located  at  1725  Pennsylvania  Boulevard,  Philadelphia.  Rates  for  all 
rooms  will  be  $7.  00  per  day,  single,  and  $11.  00  per  day  for  double  or 
twin-bed  accommodations. 

Please  write  directly  to  the  hotel,  as  soon  as  possible,  for  your 
reservations. 

The  Sheraton  would  seem  to  be  ideal  in  every  respect  for  the 
purposes  of  our  gathering,  and  we  are  fortunate  in  having  secured 
extremely  advantageous  arrangements  through  the  good  offices  and 
hard  bargaining  of  our  convention  chairman  and  first  vice-president, 
Ken  Jernigan.  The  hotel  is  located  directly  across  from  the  railroad 
station,  in  the  heart  of  downtown  Philadelphia.  There  are  numerous 
good  and  inexpensive  restaurants  in  the  immediate  vicinity.  The 
Sheraton  will  furnish  ample  free  parking,  in  a  garage  connected-  to  the 
hotel  by  an  underground  passage.  Arrangements  have  been  made  for 
all  convention  needs  including  hospitality  rooms  and  committee 
chambers,  auditorium  with  public-address  service,  and  banquet  facil¬ 
ities. 

The  convention  will  begin  at  10  A.M.  Wednesday  and  adjourn 
promptly  at  5  P.M.  Saturday,  in  line  with  our  custom  of  recent  years. 
You  may  therefore  make  your  personal  travel  plans  accordingly. 

Among  other  convention  activities,  exciting  and  informative  tours 
are  presently  being  planned  by  the  national  convention  chairman,  with 
the  close  cooperation  of  our  people  in  Pennsylvania.  In  particular, 

Ken  has  enjoyed  the  warm  and  productive  collaboration  of  various 
groups  and  individuals  in  Philadelphia,  such  as  the  Library  for  the 
Blind  and  Volunteer  Services  for  the  Blind.  Frank  Lugiano  and 
Frank  Rennard,  state  and  local  hosts,  respectively,  for  the  conven¬ 
tion,  have  been  greatly  instrumental  in  working  out  the  many  excellent 
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arrangements  which  promise  to  make  the  1963  Philadelphia  convention 
an  event  and  a  time  to  remember. 


THE  MAILBOX 


(Editor's  note:  THE  BLIND  AMERICAN  welcomes  correspondence 
from  readers  on  topics  bearing  on  the  welfare  and  well-being  of  Amer¬ 
icans  --  especially  those  blind  or  disadvantaged.  Letters  should  be 
addressed  to:  Editor,  THE  BLIND  AMERICAN,  American  Brotherhood 
for  the  Blind,  Inc.  ,  2652  Shasta  Road,  Berkeley  8,  California.) 


To  The  Editor: 

An  article  in  the  September  BLIND  AMERICAN  dealt  with  a 
comparison  of  the  publicity  given  to  the  fund-raising  by  the  Pilot  and 
the  Seeing-Eye  dog  organizations.  Most  of  the  blind,  I  think,  would  be 
better  off  were  they  able  to  get  information  like  this  relative  to  every 
organization  working  in  any  field  in  behalf  of  the  blind. 

Another  need  of  the  blind,  particularly  here  in  Southern  California, 
was  called  to  my  attention  some  time  ago  by  Mr.  E.  E.  McNiel  of  this 
city,  who  was  forced  to  leave  Southern  California  and  go  to  the  Oakland 
home  for  the  blind  to  work  --  although  he  was  past  60  years  of  age  and 
had  saved  enough  of  his  own  money  to  pay  board  and  room.  He  had 
been  living  in  cheap  rooming  houses  with  other  blind  persons,  always 
receiving  poor  food  and  accommodations.  It  was  not  a  question  of 
money,  but  rather  that  the  three  largest  hotels  were  refusing  to  admit 
blind  persons. 

The  Alta  Vista  Club  was  a  100-room  hotel  located  in  the  Silver 
Lake  district  of  Los  Angeles  where  myself  and  about  65  blind  people 
lived  and  were  very  happy,  until  it  was  condemned  within  a  few  months 
of  its  beginning  by  the  Building  and  Safety  Commission. 

The  poor  food  and  accommodations  for  the  blind  in  California  are 
all  the  more  surprising  considering  that  recreation  centers  such  as 
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the  one  in  Glendale  and  the  one  in  East  Los  Angeles  (known  as  Helen 
Keller  Park)  are  being  set  up  at  great  expense.  Such  recreation 
centers  do  not  need  to  be  put  up  anywhere,  because  the  City  of  Los 
Angeles  and  County  both  have  playgrounds  and  recreation  centers, 
equipped  with  dining  rooms  and  dancing  facilities,  that  are  open  and 
unused  every  day  of  the  week,  and  can  be  obtained  free  for  the  asking 
by  a  responsible  blind  organization.  Yet  thousands  of  dollars  continue 
to  be  poured  into  recreation  centers,  while  the  blind  move  from  place 
to  place  looking  for  better  homes  --  such  as  the  Alta  Vista  Club  was. 
Before  anyone  in  California  puts  out  any  more  money  (public  or  private) 
on  recreation  centers,  it  is  our  hope  that  someone  will  keep  in  mind 
that  the  State  Welfare  Board  has  approved  of  the  budget  for  board  and 
room  for  any  blind  person  receiving  aid  of  $127.  00  a  month  for  room, 
board  and  bath.  1  understand  that  there  are  many  who  can  and  are 
prepared  to  do  that,  with  their  own  cooking  in  an  apartment,  and  also 
that  the  Board  has  approved  a  budget  of  $64.  00  for  one  person  or 
$90.  00  for  two  people  sharing  an  apartment.  Then,  too,  there  are 
many  blind  persons  like  myself  who  wish  to  rent  a  hotel  room  and  eat 
meals  out.  The  Board  has  approved  of  a  budget  of  as  much  as  $64.  00 
for  room  rent.  While  these  figures  are  the  maximum,  the  amount  of 
money  can  be  obtained  by  anyone  who  demonstrates  this  need. 

Anyone  who  does  not  believe  that  housing  and  room-and-board  for 
blind  persons  are  practical,  need  go  no  further  than  Fresno  to  see  the 
Senior  Citizen’s  Village  of  550  housing  units,  designed  for  people  over 
60  years  of  age.  It  is  a  growing,  money-making  business  --  as  it 
would  be  for  the  blind  in  any  centrally  located  district  with  recreation 
and  transportation  facilities. 

1  have  been  working  on  this  idea  and  trying  to  get  people  interested 
in  it  for  years.  Has  anyone  else  any  suggestions? 

Yours  for  better  homes  for  the  blind. 

Sincerely, 

W  ill  Bowman 

Cordova  Hotel 
826  W.  8th  Street 
Los  Angeles  17,  California 
(MA  7-5451) 
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Iowa  Students  Win  Honor.  Three  blind  students  from  Iowa  have 
been  chosen  to  join  the  group  of  30  blind  Americans  picked  by  the 
federal  government  to  study  Russian  in  a  special  language  course  at 
Georgetown  University,  Washington,  D.  C.  ,  according  to  an  announce¬ 
ment  in  the  Iowa  Association  for  the  Blind  BULLETIN. 

The  Iowans  who  will  take  the  two-year  course,  which  carries 
assurance  of  employment,  are  Ramona  Willoughby,  Bill  Kapler  and 
Tom  Rickford.  Another  Iowa  student,  Bob  Anderson,  reportedly  has 
completed  the  language  course  and  is  presently  employed  by  a  federal 
government  agency. 

There  were  originally  250  applications  submitted  for  the  examin¬ 
ation  from  all  parts  of  the  country,  of  whom  75  survived  a  screening 
process  and  took  the  rigorous  all-day  tests,  the  bulletin  stated. 

sj<  ajc  ajc  ?{c  >|t  >|t 

New  York  Blind  Gain  Rights.  Two  significant  strides  forward  took 
place  in  New  York  City  this  year,  according  to  the  JEWISH  BRAILLE 
REVIEW,  publication  of  the  Jewish  Braille  Institute  of  America.  First 
was  reportedly  the  organizing  of  a  blind  group,  known  as  the  Blind 
Concessionaires  Workers,  into  a  full-fledged  union  affiliated  with  the 
AFL-CIO.  The  second  development  was  said  to  be  the  signing  of  a 
contract  between  blind  employees  of  vending  stands  and  their  blind 
employers  (Concession  Chief  Operators  of  Stands  in  Federal  and  State 
Buildings,  supervised  by  the  New  York  Commission  for  the  Blind). 

The  article  noted  that  the  group  of  employers  had  at  first  declined 
to  negotiate  but  eventually  sat  down  with  their  blind  workers  and 
hammered  out  a  contract  which,  among  other  things,  provides  a  griev¬ 
ance  machinery  to  settle  unwarranted  firings  and  other  disputes.  Such 
matters  as  wages,  minimum  starting  pay  and  employer  contributions 
to  welfare  funds  are  to  be  submitted  in  future  to  arbitration  before  the 
American  Arbitration  Association.  It  was  the  union's  proposal  to  sub¬ 
mit  all  three  disputed  issues  to  arbitration,  the  journal  said. 
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Montana  Wins  Blue  Ribbon.  The  following  item  is  reprinted  from 
the  October  issue  of  THE  OBSERVER,  a  monthly  newsletter  of  the 
Montana  Association  for  the  Blind:  "The  Georgia  State  Fair  to  be  held 
in  Macon  during  mid-October  will  feature  a  special  competition  limited 
to  entries  made  by  blind  residents  of  the  state  ....  We  do  not  know 
that  any  of  our  Montana  fairs  have  established  special  departments  for 
blind  competition,  but  we  do  know  that  a  number  of  our  blind  people 
have,  across  the  years,  entered  their  products  in  competition  with 
sighted  people  and  have  come  off  with  ribbons.  The  latest  prize-winner 
that  we  know  of  is  Carl  Miller  of  Billings,  who  received  a  blue  ribbon 
for  his  entry,  a  beautiful  rug,  in  the  Midland  Empire  Fair  at  Billings 
in  August.  Lillian  Hoffman,  who  regularly  assists  Carl  in  the  prod¬ 
uction  of  rugs  at  his  shop  at  4113  Arden  Avenue,  had  a  hand  in  the 
selection  of  colors  and  pattern  of  the  prize -winning  rug.  After  many 
years'  struggle  during  which  time  Carl  had  two  eye  operations,  the 
latest  of  which  restored  a  fair  degree  of  travel  vision,  Carl  has  man¬ 
aged  to  develop  a  rug-weaving  business  that  has  now  put  him  into  the 
prize -winning  class  against  all  competition." 

Plan  Survey  on  Eye  Research.  Plans  for  the  first  comprehensive 
survey  of  eye  research  in  this  country  were  announced  recently.  Re¬ 
search  to  Prevent  Blindness,  Inc.  ,  national  voluntary  agency  with 
headquarters  in  New  York,  is  undertaking  the  study  "to  help  stimulate 
the  greatest  scientific  attack  ever  undertaken  to  find  means  of  pre¬ 
venting  blindness." 

In  announcing  survey  plans,  RPB  President  Robert  E.  McCormick, 
said  that  its  findings  are  expected  to  provide  objective  information  now 
lacking  as  a  basis  for  assessing  financial  and  manpower  needs  for  eye 
research  as  well  as  the  general  directions  which  offer  the  most 
promising  potential. 

Dr.  Thomas  David  Duane,  professor  and  head  of  the  department 
of  ophthalmology  at  Jefferson  Medical  College  in  Philadelphia,  will 
direct  the  survey,  which  will  include  a  detailed  study  of  eye  research 
programs  and  plans  of  all  medical  schools  and  major  research  organi¬ 
zations  across  the  country. 

"While  considerable  attention  has  been  directed  at  conquering  a 
multitude  of  man's  ailments,"  McCormick  said,  "research  to  pre¬ 
vent  blinding  eye  diseases  has  been  sadly  neglected.  More  than  30,  000 
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Americans  lose  their  sight  each  year,"  he  said.  "This  is  particularly 
tragic  since  medical  scientists  believe  that  nearly  all  those  now 
destined  to  go  blind  could  be  saved  by  adequate  research  and  preven¬ 
tion.  Yes,  in  I960,  expenditures  for  eye  research  in  this  country 
totaled  as  little  as  $6,000,000.  In  the  same  year,  according  to  the 
U.  S.  Public  Health  Service,  care,  compensation,  benefits  and  educa¬ 
tion  for  the  blind  cost  an  estimated  $500,  000,  000.  " 

************ 

NRA  Names  President.  Don  Russell,  director  of  vocational  re¬ 
habilitation  for  the  State  of  Arkansas,  became  president  of  the  National 
Rehabilitation  Association,  October  24.  The  NRA  president-elect  for 
the  past  year,  Mr.  Russell  assumed  full  leadership  at  the  close  of 
the  three-day  national  NRA  conference  at  Detroit's  Sheraton-Cadillac 
Hotel.  He  succeeds  retiring  president  C.  Esco  Obermann,  director  of 
the  St.  Paul  (Minn.  )  Rehabilitation  Center. 

Other  NRA  leaders  for  1962-63,  elected  during  the  Detroit  conference, 
include:  president-elect,  Charles  L.  Eby,  director  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Bureau  of  Vocational  Rehabilitation;  treasurer,  F.  Ray  Power,  director 
of  the  West  Virginia  Division  of  Vocational  Rehabilitation;  and  board 
members-at-large  --  Margarete  Donnally,  executive  secretary  of  Aid 
Retarded  Children,  San  Francisco,  and  Arthur  DuBrow,  associate 
executive  director  of  the  Connecticut  Society  for  Crippled  Children  and 
Adults,  Hartford. 

Also  announced  at  the  October  23  conference  banquet  were  recip¬ 
ients  of  NRA's  annual  awards  for  outstanding  achievements  in  the  field 
of  rehabilitation.  Outgoing  NRA  president  Obermann  awarded  NRA's 
top  honors  as  follows: 

W.  F.  Faulkes  Award  (for  outstanding  technical  achievement  in 
the  field  of  rehabilitation),  to  K.  Vernon  Banta,  deputy  executive 
secretary  of  the  President's  Committee  on  Employment  of  the  Handi¬ 
capped,  Washington,  D.  C. 

President's  Award  (for  nontechnical  achievement,  reaching  beyond 
the  area  of  professional  rehabilitation  to  honor  services  which  other¬ 
wise  contribute  to  the  well-being  of  handicapped  individuals),  to  A. 

Polk  Jarrell,  director  of  the  Georgia  Division  of  Vocational  Rehabili¬ 
tation  Association. 
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AB  Rolls  Drop.  The  number  of  persons  helped  by  Aid  to  the 
Blind  dropped  slightly  in  August  of  this  year,  according  to  figures 
released  in  late  October  by  the  Social  Security  Administration  of  the 
Department  of  Health,  Education  and  Welfare.  The  total  figure  for 
that  month,  100,  000,  was  down  two-tenths  of  one  percent  in  compari¬ 
son  with  the  preceding  month.  The  federal  iigency  also  reported  that 
medical  assistance  for  the  aged  (MAA),  newest  of  the  federal- state 
assistance  programs,  showed  an  increase  of  nearly  six  percent  with 
a  total  of  108,  900  persons  receiving  services  under  the  program. 

s};  J{c  3{c  $  >jc  >Jc  sjc  %  >;c 

NCCB  Convenes  in  Missouri.  The  National  Church  Conference 
of  the  Blind  re-elected  all  its  incumbent  officers  at  a  convention  held 
at  Kansas  City,  Missouri,  last  July.  Next  year's  meeting  will  be 
held  either  in  Louisville  or  Indianapolis,  according  to  word  from 
Iowa  delegates  to  the  conference:  Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  Klontz, 
James  Tanner  and  Edna  May  Bourne. 

sjc  %  >)(  %  >Jc  %  J)t  »Jc  5}: 

Fight  for  Sight  Award.  Dr.  Kenneth  A.  Simon  and  Dr.  Sjoerd 
L.  Bonting,  researchers  at  the  National  Institute  of  Neurological 
Diseases  and  Blindness  in  Bethesda,  Maryland,  have  received  the 
"Fight  for  Sight"  citation  awarded  by  the  National  Council  to  Combat 
Blindness.  The  presentation  was  made  at  an  awards  banquet  at  which 
Dr.  Simon  accepted  the  $500  and  accompanying  hand-lettered  scroll 
signifying  the  honor. 
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Jernigan  Wins  Praise.  Kenneth  Jernigan,  first  vice-president 
of  the  National  Federation  of  the  Blind  and  director  of  Iowa's  state 
Commission  for  the  Blind,  was  the  subject  of  a  laudatory  editorial 
published  October  22  in  the  Cedar  Rapids  (la.)  GAZETTE.  Partial 
text  of  the  editorial  follows: 

"Four  years  ago  under  the  jurisdiction  of  Kenneth  Jernigan,  the 
state  of  Iowa  completely  revised  its  program  for  rehabilitating  the 
blind.  The  old  YMCA  building  in  Des  Moines  was  purchased  and  the 
legislature  upped  the  appropriation  for  the  1957-59  biennium  to 
$120,  880  from  $57,  440.  It  was  increased  to  $250,  000  in  1959-61  and 
to  $400,  000  for  the  present  biennium. 
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"But  this  doesn't  tell  the  entire  story.  This  doesn^t  tell  how  much 
more  money  is  coming  back  into  the  state  treasury  now  than  in  1957, 
when  the  present  program  was  started,  in  the  form  of  income  taxes 
from  blind  people  who  have  been  trained  to  get  and  hold  jobs  that  pro¬ 
vide  their  complete  support  and  leave  them  happier  individuals  in  the 
process. 

"The  fact  that  a  greater  number  of  blind  are  being  trained  for 
self-supporting  jobs  instead  of  to  rely  on  part-time  homework  and 
welfare  rolls  is  due  in  large  measure  to  Mr.  Jernigan,  who  is  blind 
himself.  It  was  he  who  convinced  the  legislature  that,  given  adequate 
appropriations  to  support  a  proper  program,  it  would  be  possible  to 
change  the  status  of  most  blind  persons  from  that  of  unhappy  welfare 
cases  to  that  of  happy  income  producers.  He  and  his  staff  are  per¬ 
forming  a  most  worthwhile  public  service.  " 

>jc  sjc  $  >[e  j{e  >Jc  j[c  s)e  >Jc 

Two  New  Biographies.  The  life  stories  of  two  persons  who  have 
triumphed  over  blindness  have  recently  been  published.  The  Blinding 
Flash,  by  John  Fray  Turner  (London:  George  G.  Harrap,  1962)  is  the 
biography  of  Ken  Rives,  an  Englishman  blinded  during  World  War  II 
who  was  rehabilitated  at  St.  Dunstan's  and  later  became  assistant  to 
Sir  Clutha  Mackenzie.  Rives  at  present  a  legal  solicitor  practicing 
in  England. 

This  House  Had  Windows  (London:  Max  Parrish,  1961)  is  the 
autobiography  of  David  Scott  Blackhall,  blind  poet  and  philosopher  who 
is  well-known  in  England  for  his  inspirational  radio  programs  and 
published  writings. 


>{e>}t>}c5ica}c»!c>j:s!e3j<a}c>}ea{es}c 

Canada  Blind  Urge  Reforms.  A  resolution  urging  that  allowable 
(exempt)  income  for  unmarried  blind  pensioners  be  increased  from 
$1.  380  to  $2,  000  was  passed  at  the  recent  annual  convention  of  the 
Canadian  Federation  of  the  Blind,  according  to  a  report  in  VISION, 
quarterly  publication  of  the  Federation.  The  resolution  also  asked 
for  an  increase  in  the  allowable  income  of  a  married  blind  individual. 

The  CFB  convention,  first  to  be  held  in  Edmonton,  Canada,  also 
passed  a  resolution  to  abolish  the  means  test  for  blind  persons.  It 
was  argued  that  a  sightless  person  today  who  makes  a  reasonable 
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income  is  not  permitted  to  receive  the  government  grant,  whereas  the 
Federation  believes  all  blind  men  and  women  should  be  eligible.  Among 
other  resolutions  was  one  urging  that  the  blind  should  not  be  penalized 
by  losing  their  blind  pension  at  the  age  of  70. 

;jc^c^(»jc»!c3tc^c>!c>ie3jc9!c3ic 

National- Council  Expands  Research.  The  National  Council  to 
Combat  Blindness  has  recently  awarded  73  grants  and  fellowships 
totaling  over  $250,  000  to  support  eye  research  during  the  current 
fiscal  year,  according  to  a  report  in  the  SECRETARY'S  NEWS¬ 
LETTER  (publication  of  the  National  Committee  for  Research  in 
Ophthalmology  and  Blindness).  Among  the  Council's  clinical  service 
projects  is  the  Fight  for  Sight  Children's  Eye  Clinic  at  the  Columbia- 
Presbyterian  Medical  Center,  New  York  City  --  said  to  be  the  only 
eye  clinic  in  any  general  hospital  in  the  eastern  United  States  specifi¬ 
cally  designed,  equipped  and  staffed  to  care  for  infants  and  children 
afflicted  with  eye  problems. 

The  Council  also  pledged  itself  to  continue  support  for  operation 
of  a  mobile  ophthalmic  unit  established  in  1958  by  a  Fight  for  Sight 
grant  to  the  Hebrew  University  Hospital  in  Jerusalem,  Israel.  This 
mobile  eye  clinic  reportedly  has  been  responsible  for  a  significant 
reduction  of  trachoma  in  the  area  surrounding  Jerusalem. 

>[c  jfc  >J<  >J<  %  >|c  >Jc  ajc  jf:  >}c  sjc 

Xavier  Society  Names  Head.  Rev.  Arthur  R.  McGratty,  S.  J.  , 
was  recently  appointed  as  the  new  director  of  the  Xavier  Society  for 
the  Blind,  succeeding  Rev.  Joseph  B.  O'Connell,  S.  J.  The  Xavier 
Society,  founded  in  1900,  is  said  to  be  the  only  national  publishing 
house  concerned  solely  with  furnishing  the  blind  with  Catholic  books 
and  textbooks  in  braille  as  well  as  with  talking  books.  Offices  are 
located  at  East  23rd  Street,  New  York  City. 

OVR  Names  Two  Advisors.  Appointment  of  two  new  members 
to  the  National  Advisory  Council  on  Vocational  Rehabilitation  was 
announced  November  8  by  Anthony  J.  Celebrezze,  Secretary  of 
Health,  Education  and  Welfare.  The  new  appointees,  who  will  serve 
four-year  terms  on  the  Council,  are  Arthur  S.  Abramson,  M.  D.  ,  of 
New  York  City,  and  S.  Richard  Silverman,  Ph.D.  ,  of  St.  Louis, 
Missouri.  They  fill  vacancies  caused  by  expiration  of  the  terms  of 
Mrs.  Dorothy  Devereux,  Hawaii,  and  Weston  Howland,  Milton,  Mass. 


The  Council  reviews  applications  for  grants  submitted  by  private 
nonprofit  groups  and  public  organizations  to  help  finance  research  and 
demonstration  projects  designed  to  solve  vocational  rehabilitation 
problems  of  nation-wide  significance.  Miss  Mary  E.  Switzer,  director 
of  HEW's  Office  of  Vocational  Rehabilitation,  is  chairman. 
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FEDERAL  WELFARE  REORGANIZATION  SET 


The  principal  welfare  programs  of  the  Department  of  Health, 
Education  and  Welfare  --  among  them  aid  to  the  blind  --  will  be 
brought  together  in  a  new  Welfare  Administration  to  take  effect  late 
in  January,  according  to  an  announcement  by  HEW  Secretary  Anthony 
J.  Celebrezze. 

The  new  Administration  will  direct  the  Department's  programs 
of  aid  to  the  blind,  aged,  disabled,  and  dependent  children,  along 
with  other  welfare  activities  (specified  below).  The  sweeping  admin¬ 
istrative  reorganization  is  evidently  in  line  with  recent  moves  -- 
notably  that  embodied  in  the  controversial  new  Title  XVI  --  tending 
toward  integration  of  the  various  social  security  programs  of 
categorical  aid. 

"This  constitutes  the  first  major  realignment  of  welfare  functions 
since  the  Department  was  established  in  1953,  "  Secretary  Celebrezze 
said  in  his  announcement.  "It  reflects  the  magnitude  and  importance 
to  the  nation  of  the  new  welfare  amendments  which  President  Kennedy 
has  called  'the  most  far-reaching  revision  of  our  public  welfare 
program  since  it  was  enacted  in  19  35.  '  " 

Dr.  Ellen  Winston,  commissioner  of  welfare  for  North  Carolina, 
will  be  appointed  to  head  the  new  Welfare  Administration,  the  Secre¬ 
tary  said.  He  also  announced  that  Robert  Ball,  present  Commissioner 
of  Social  Security,  will  continue  to  direct  the  Social  Security  Admin¬ 
istration. 

Secretary  Celebrezze  declared  further  that  he  will  rename  the 
Office  of  Vocational  Rehabilitation  the  Vocational  Rehabilitation 
Administration  and  give  its  head  the  title  of  Commissioner  of  Voca¬ 
tional  Rehabilitation.  Noting  that  the  size  and  importance  of  this 
program  have  increased  markedly  over  recent  years,  he  announced 
that  Miss  Mary  Switzer,  veteran  director  of  OVR,  would  be  retained 
under  the  new  title  to  head  the  program. 

"The  realignment  of  our  welfare  and  social  security  functions," 
the  Secretary  said,  "is  designed  to  strengthen  the  administration  of 
both  programs  by  placing  them  in  two  separate  organizational  units 
each  reporting  directly  to  the  Secretary.  This  action  will  not  entail 
any  additional  superstructure,  personnel  or  operating  funds. 
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"The  new  responsibilities  placed  on  the  Federal-State  welfare 
programs  by  the  Public  Welfare  Amendments  of  1962  and  the  rapid 
growth  of  the  social  security  program,  which  now  employs  nearly 
half  the  Department's  personnel,  have  made  it  very  desirable  to 
have  a  Commissioner  of  Welfare  who  can  spend  full  time  giving 
leadership  and  direction  to  that  area  of  activity  and  a  Commissioner 
of  Social  Security  who  can  spend  full  time  on  the  direction  of  the 
nation's  social  security  system.  " 

Secretary  Celebrezze,  himself  a  recent  appointee  to  the  HEW 
Cabinet  post,  noted  that  the  new  organization  accords  top-level 
administrative  status  to  the  old-age,  survivors  and  disability  insur¬ 
ance  program,  which  now  becomes  the  primary  mission  of  the 
Social  Security  Administration.  In  addition,  this  agency  will  contin¬ 
ue  to  administer  the  Federal  Credit  Union  Act. 

The  following  activities  will  be  transferred  from  the  Social 
Security  Administration  to  the  new  Welfare  Administration: 

--  The  Children's  Bureau,  which  has  basic  concern  for  the 
welfare  of  children,  for  research  and  reporting  on  all  conditions 
affecting  their  well-being,  and  for  federal  functions  in  connection 
with  federal- state  programs  of  maternal  and  child  health,  services 
for  crippled  children,  and  child  welfare  services. 

--  The  Bureau  of  Family  Services,  which  is  responsible  for 
federal  functions  in  connection  with  fede ral- state  programs  for  old- 
age  assistance,  medical  assistance  for  the  aged,  aid  to  families 
with  dependent  children,  aid  to  the  blind,  and  aid  to  the  permanently 
and  totally  disabled. 

--  The  Cuban  Refugee  Program,  responsible  for  various 
services  of  aid  and  resettlement  to  refugees  from  Cuba. 

Secretary  Celebrezze  announced  that  in  addition  to  these  three 
programs  the  Special  Staff  on  Aging  and  the  Juvenile  Delinquency  and 
Youth  Development  Staff,  which  presently  report  directly  to  his  office, 
will  be  transferred  to  the  new  Welfare  Administration.  These  two 
units  have  program  interests  and  operational  functions  which  are  * 
closely  associated  with  the  Department's  other  welfare  programs. 
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These  five  activities  reportedly  constitute  the  principal- 
federal- state  programs  of  the  Department  which  are  now  directed  to 
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the  interests  of  older  persons,  children  and  youth  through  services, 
research  and  grants. 

The  new  Welfare  Administration  will  become  the  sixth  major 
operating  agency  of  the  Department  of  HEW.  The  other  agencies  are 
the  Social  Security  Administration,  Food  and  Drug  Administration, 
Public  Health  Service,  Office  of  Education,  and  Office  of  Vocational 
Rehabilitation  (now  the  Vocational  Rehabilitation  Administration). 

Under  the  reorganization,  according  to  the  Department's 
announcement,  the  Office  of  the  Commissioner  of  the  Social  Security 
Administration  will  absorb  the  staff  and  functions  of  the  Director's 
Office  of  the  present  Bureau  of  Old-Age  and  Survivors  Insurance. 

The  present  divisions  of  the  Bureau  will  become  divisions  of  the 
Social  Security  Administration  and  report  directly  to  the  Commissioner. 

The  federal  social  security  program  was  said  to  have  become 
the  largest  retirement,  disability  and  survivors  program  in  the 
world  and  one  of  the  major  operating  responsibilities  of  the  U.  S. 
Government.  The  vast  majority  of  jobs  in  the  nation  are  covered 
by  the  program  and  nearly  90  million  persons  are  currently  insured. 

New  Welfare  Commissioner 


Dr.  Winston,  who  will  head  the  new  Welfare  Administration, 
brings  to  her  governmental  post  a  background  of  18  years  as  North 
Carolina's  public  welfare  commissioner,  plus  four  earlier  years  as 
head  of  the  department  of  sociology  and  economics  at  Meredith 
College  of  North  Carolina.  The  author  of  numerous  books  in  the 
fields  of  sociology  and  social  welfare,  she  has  had  broad  experience 
with  state,  federal  and  voluntary  agencies  in  various  areas  of  social 
planning  and  community  organization. 

Some  of  the  positions  she  has  held  in  recent  years  include: 
president,  American  Public  Welfare  Association  (1957-1959);  member 
of  the  board  of  directors  of  the  Council  on  Social  Work  Education; 
member  of  the  fact-finding  committee  for  the  Midcentury  White 
House  Conference  on  Children  and  Youth;  member  of  the  National 
Council  on  Child  Welfare  and  of  the  Federal-State  Committee  on 
Aging. 

Dr,  Winston  is  presently  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Directors 
of  the  Child  Welfare  League  of  America,  and  chairman  of  the  League's 
Ad  Hoc  Committee  on  Public  Agency  Relationships.  In  1962  she  was 
appointed  to  a  two-year  term  on  the  Advisory  Committee  on  Problems 
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of  the  American  Community  (Brookings  Institution)  and  to  member¬ 
ship  on  the  Advisory  Committee  on  Housing  for  Senior  Citizens  of 
the  Housing  and  Home  Finance  Agency.  She  is  also  chairman  of  the 
Division  on  Social  Welfare  Manpower  for  the  1963  National  Conference, 
on  Social  Welfare. 

She  is  the  wife  of  Dr.  Sanford  R.  Winston,  author  and  lecturer 
and  head  of  the  Department  of  Sociology  and  Anthropology  at  North 
Carolina  State  College. 


CALIFORNIA  BLIND  SCORE  WELFARE  STUDY 


(Editor's  note:  Following  is  the  text  of  a  statement  released 
jointly  by  the  California  Council  of  the  Blind  and  the  California  League 
of  Senior  Citizens,  dealing  with  the  recent  Report  and  Recommenda¬ 
tions  of  the  State  Welfare  Study  Commission.  The  advisory  commis¬ 
sion,  established  by  California  statute,  was  composed  of  19  voting 
members  (all  but  two  appointed  by  Governor  Brown)  plus  four  others 
drawn  from  the  state  legislature.  Under  the  chairmanship  of 
Superior  Court  Judge  Winslow  Christian,  the  commission  was  generally 
empowered  to  study  and  make  recommendations  on  the  whole  field  of 
the  state's  public  welfare  laws  and  administration.  Among  its  members 
were  Dr.  Jacobus  tenBroek,  chairman  of  the  State  Social  Welfare 
Board,  and  J.  M.  Wedemeyer,  director  of  the  California  Department 
of  Social  Welfare.  ) 


A  disastrous  retreat  in  public  welfare  is  in  line  for  California 
if  the  state  adopts  the  report  of  the  Welfare  Study  Commission, 
approved  December  20,  1962,  and  submitted  to  Governor  Brown  and 
the  legislature  early  in  January. 

In  two  related  recommendations  encompassing  drastic  changes 
in  the  state's  present  welfare  system,  the  study  commission  proposes 
to  turn  back  the  clock  to  a  welfare  era  of  county  control  and  super¬ 
visory  impotence  by  the  state. 
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The  two  recommendations  are: 


1.  Control  over  welfare  is  to  be  returned  to  the  counties,  where 
it  had  once  resided  in  the  days  before  the  growth  of  modern  welfare 
administration. 

2.  The  State  Board  of  Social  Welfare  is  to  be  stripped  of  its 
statutory  powers  as  watchdog  of  the  public  interest  —  the  powers  of 
rule-making,  hearing  of  individual  appeals  and  setting  of  personnel 
standards  —  and  reduced  to  the  ineffectual  status  of  an  advisory  board 
with  no  powers  whatever. 

Should  these  two  recommendations  be  followed,  the  welfare 
advances  of  the  past  thirty  years  for  all  disadvantaged  groups  --  and 
in  particular  for  the  aged  and  the  blind  --  would  be  in  immediate  and 
critical  danger.  The  plain  fact  is  that  the  State  Social  Welfare  Board 
is  today  the  champion  of  the  cause  of  the  underprivileged  and  deprived 
in  California.  Welfare  recipients  of  all  categories  now  look  to  it  for 
justice,  for  fair  hearing,  and  for  improvement  of  their  condition. 

The  Board  is  today  a  democratic  and  liberal  force.  Although  their 
terms  overlap,  all  of  its  present  members  have  been  appointed  by 
Governor  Brown.  In  recent  years,  therefore,  the  Social  Welfare 
Board  has  exhibited  much  more  vigorous  and  constructive  leadership 
than  ever  before  in  the  past  two  decades.  Indeed,  it  is  just  because 
of  its  strong  and  affirmative  character  that  the  move  is  now  on  to 
abolish  the  State  Social  Welfare  Board. 

In  stark  contrast  to  this  vigorous  performance  by  the  Social 
Welfare  Board,  the  county  welfare  administrators,  bowing  to  political 
pressures,  have  tended  to  follow  the  "Newburgh  line"  of  retrenchment, 
reaction  and  resentment  toward  all  those  unfortunate  enough  to  need 
the  help  of  government. 

The  Welfare  Study  Commission  itself  was  county-dominated 
from  top  to  bottom,  and  constituted  in  effect  a  county  commission 
despite  its  ostensible  statewide  character.  Of  the  19  voting  members 
on  the  commission,  13  were  county  officials:  namely,  three  county 
welfare  directors,  four  county  supervisors,  three  county  administra¬ 
tive  officers,  a  county  superior  court  judge,  a  county  district  attorney, 
and  a  county  probation  officer.  Of  the  remaining  six  members,  four 
were  selected  as  representatives  of  the  general  public,  and  two.,  the 
chairman  of  the  State  Social  Welfare  Board  and  the  director  of  the 
Department  of  Social  Welfare,  were  named  to  the  commission  by 
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statute.  Four  members  of  the  state  legislature  were  also  added  to 
the  commission,  but  were  held  by  the  Attorney-General  to  be  n on- 
voting  members. 

This  blatant  stacking  of  the  commission  in  favor  of  the  counties 
was  further  revealed  in  the  selection  of  its  four  principal  committees 
three  of  which  were  chaired  by  county  representatives. 

The  brunt  of  the  commission's  argument  for  what  amounts  to 
a  free  rein  over  welfare  by  the  largest  counties  stems  from  its 
enthusiastic  acceptance  of  a  report  by  Griffenhagen-Kroeger  Associates 
of  San  Francisco,  public  administration  consultants  hired  by  the  commis¬ 
sion.  In  effect,  this  report  would  abolish  the  present  policy  of  system¬ 
atic  state  supervision  over  county  welfare  in  favor  of  a  loose  classi¬ 
fication  through  which  all  counties  would  be  freer  to  choose  their  own 
administrative  methods  and  the  largest  counties  would  get  the  least 
supervision  of  all. 

The  proposal  is  described  in  the  firm's  report  as  one  of  "first 
dividing  the  counties  in  two  groups  according  to  the  degree  of  super¬ 
vision  they  require."  The  decision  would  be  made  by  establishing 
"criteria  of  administrative  and  professional  service  by  which  counties 
will  be  divided  between  those  needing  only  counsel  and  those  needing 
close  supervision."  It  is  quite  clear  that  this  division  would  leave 
the  major  counties  of  California  in  the  category  of  those  "needing  only 
counsel.  " 

In  program  terms,  the  meaning  of  this  course  of  administrative 
devolution  is  unmistakably  clear.  Recipients  of  Old  Age  Assistance 
and  Aid  to  the  Blind  will  soon  discover  that  the  county  has  regained 
the  arbitrary  whiphand  over  their  welfare  which  the  state  legislature 
has  been  progressively  removing  step  by  step  over  the  past  generation. 

This  is  not  the  only  peril  which  the  commission  has  presented 
to  needy  blind  and  aged  Californians.  Although  there  are  recommen¬ 
dations  for  improvement  in  other  programs,  there  is  only  disaster 
and  defeat  for  these  two  basic  groups;  and  indeed  all  of  the  established 
categories  of  welfare  recipients  find  their  independence  and  very 
existence  cast  in  jeopardy  by  proposals  which  blur  the  fundamental 
distinctions  among  them  and  move  inexorably  backward.  Under  this 
scheme  the  aged,  the  blind  and  the  disabled  would  be  scrambled 
together  in  a  common  category. 
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But  the  welfare  problems  of  the  blind  are  demonstrably  different 
from  those  of  the  aged,  and  the  problems  of  the  disabled  are  different 
from  both.  Adequately  meeting  the  distinctive  needs  of  particular 
groups  of  disadvantaged  persons,  through  preservation  and  strength¬ 
ening  of  the  categories  of  assistance,  should  be  the  single  major  cri¬ 
terion  of  welfare  programmers  --  not  a  bureaucratic  reshuffling  of 
services  in  the  name  of  "simplification"  to  meet  the  convenience  of 
administrators. 

The  most  critical  single  blow  struck  at  California's  welfare 
system  by  the  study  commission  report  is  its  proposal  to  emasculate 
the  state  social  welfare  board  and  to  turn  over  its  powers  lock,  stock 
and  barrel  to  a  state  welfare  department  wholly  unprotected  from  the 
pressure  of  political  and  county  interests.  This  move  amounts  to  a 
clear-cut  surrender  of  the  public  interest  in  the  face  of  what  the 
commission  itself  describes  as  "criticism  and  controversy"  which 
has  made  the  bpard  a  "storm  center  for  critics  of  some  of  its  policies 
and  decisions."  The  language  of  the  report  makes  clear  that  its 
decision  is  nothing  more  nor  less  than  a  strategic  capitulation  to  the 
pressures  of  these  critics  --  whose  doctrine  of  public  welfare  is  more 
appropriate  to  the  age  of  the  almshouse  and  the  county  work-farm  than 
to  the  modern  era  of  client-centered  social  security  and  constructive 
rehabilitation.  The  identity  of  these  critics  is  well-known:  they 
include  the  County  Boards  of  Supervisors  Association,  and  some 
county  welfare  directors. 

In  the  process  of  reducing  the  social  welfare  board  to  an  impotent 
"advisory  board,  "  the  study  commission  has  taken  away  not  one  but  all 
of  the  powers  with  which  the  legislature  has  seen  fit  to  invest  it.  Spe¬ 
cifically,  these  are  the  powers  of  determining  welfare  policy,  the  hear¬ 
ing  of  appeals  from  aggrieved  clients,  and  the  setting  of  rules  and 
standards  for  welfare  personnel. 

In  its  abject  surrender  of  the  public  interest  the  commission  has 
flatly  opposed  and  contradicted  the  firm  advice  of  its  own  consultative 
agency  --  Griffenhagen-Kroeger  Associates  --  whose  recommendations 
in  other  areas  are  endorsed  as  the  highest  wisdom.  Here  are  a  few  of 
the  salient  points  made  by  the  Griffenhagen-Kroeger  report  with  respect 
to  the  proper  role  of  the  social  welfare  board: 

"We  are  persuaded  by  a  number  of  arguments  favoring  retention 
of  a  Board  of  Social  Welfare: 
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m  2.  A  board  is  an  essential  buffer  between  the  director 

and  the  public  and  official  pressures  by  which  he  is  beset.  In  a  field 
as  controversial  and  as  costly  as  welfare  administration  will  always 
be,  a  single  director  would  be  unlikely  to  survive  these  pressures 
very  long. 

K3.  A  board  well  chosen  to  represent  various  viewpoints 
represents  influences  that  can  be  rallied  to  defend  and  support  a 
program;  and  reflects  diverse  attitudes  and  interests  in  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  policy  and  in  advising  the  director. 

"4.  By  the  same  token,  a  representative  Board  reflects  the 
general  public  attitude  in  ways  that  it  would  otherwise  be  hard  for 
the  director  to  determine.  Surrounded,  as  he  necessarily  is,  by 
his  administrative  and  professional  assistants,  he  needs  the  balance 
of  the  lay  viewpoint. 

"5.  By  the  rotation  of  appointments,  there  is  brought  into 
welfare  administration  a  fresh  viewpoint  that  the  career  civil  servant 
tends  to  lose.  At  the  same  time,  a  career  staff  provides  the  continuity 
needed  to  complement  a  changing  Board. 

”6.  Occasionally  a  member  may  be  appointed  to  a  Board  who 
has  special  talents  and  interests  that  are  a  useful  offset  to  the  admin¬ 
istrative  organization.  Admittedly,  there  is  the  hazard  of  a  tendency 
to  interfere  with  administration,  but  the  potential  advantage  outweighs 
the  incidental  annoyance  of  occasional  interference." 

The  California  Council  of  the  Blind  and  Senior  Citizens  League 
fully  support  these  views  as  expressed  by  the  official  advisory  report 
of  Griffenhagen-Kr oeger  Associates.  Lacking  the  intervening  pro¬ 
tection  of  a  strong  and  independent  state  board,  the  county  boards  of 
supervisors  are  in  a  formidable  position  to  exert  pressure  upon  the 
director.  In  the  commission's  projected  system  the  state  welfare 
director  is  now  required  to  "consult  regularly  with  county  welfare 
directors  and  other  county  officials  in  order  to  make  certain  that 
county  experience,  views,  and  participation  occurs  fully  and  con¬ 
structively  in  the  process  leading  up  to  formulation  of  both  policies 
and  procedures."  Without  effective  surveillance  by  the  board,  the 
state  welfare  director  is  now  free  to  make  whatever  private  deals  he 
may  wish,  or  be  pressured  into,  with  individual  counties.  Under 
such  conditions  it  becomes  painfully  apparent  that,  in  the  words  of 
the  Griffenhagen-Kroeger  report,  "a  single  director  would  be  unlikely 
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to  survive  these  pressures  very  long.  "  The  relationship  of  the  state 
department  to  the  counties  will  inevitably  become  one  of  deals  and 
sellouts,  secret  surrenders  and  subterfuges,  leading  to  more  and 
more  autonomy  for  the  counties  along  with  less  and  less  supervision 
by  the  state. 

Although  from  the  standpoint  of  blind  and  aged  recipients  the 
report  poses  only  dangers  and  disasters,  the  Senior  Citizens  League 
and  the  California  Council  of  the  Blind  endorse  two  constructive 
recommendations  with  reference  to  other  categories  of  public  assistance 
clients.  These  are:  (1)  the  extension  of  ANC  to  cover  able-bodied  un¬ 
employed  parents  residing  in  the  home;  and  (2)  the  expansion  of  Aid  to 
the  Totally  Disabled  to  admit  to  coverage  those  who  are  unable  to  gain 
employment  by  virtue  of  their  disability.  We  regard  both  these  proposals 
as  affirmative  and  enlightened,  and  urge  their  adoption. 


SERIOUS  SETBACK  FOR  NEW  JERSEY  BLIND 

That  the  dread  spirit  of  "Title  XVI"  is  on  the  march  across  the 
land,  extending  its  sway  even  into  states  supposedly  immunized 
against  its  influence,  was  graphically  demonstrated  during  the  past 
month  in  New  Jersey. 

A  bill  reorganizing  the  state's  welfare  system,  and  in  particular 
its  program  of  aid  to  the  blind,  was  signed  into  law  by  Governor  Hughes 
in  mid-December.  The  legislation  removes  blind  aid  from  the  State 
Commission  for  the  Blind  and  places  it  under  a  15-member  board  of 
public  welfare  designed  to  serve  all  categories  of  public  assistance 
recipients . 

The  reorganization  bill  was  said  by  the  governor  to  be  aimed  at 
streamlining  the  New  Jersey  welfare  department  by  "improving  control 
and  management"  of  all  its  activities,  in  line  with  federal  moves  toward 
administrative  simplification  and  uniformity  as  incorporated  in  the  1962 
public  assistance  amendments. 

Although  the  planned  merger  of  blind  recipients  with  other  aided 
groups  under  a  single  administrative  formula  reflects  the  policy  of 
federal  administrators  with  respect  to  Title  XVI  (the  optional  joint 
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category),  the  New  Jersey  legislation,  wholly  ignores  the  fact  that 
the  federal  program  has  made  deliberate  and  explicit  exception  in 
the  case  of  those  states  which  have  separate  commissions  or  agencies 
for  the  blind  administering  welfare  services. 

The  federal  interpretation,  contained  in  the  Department  of 
HEW's  State  Letter  582  (see  THE  BLIND  AMERICAN,  October  1962), 
allows  for  a  separate  and  different  standard  governing  eligibility, 
need  and  grant  requirements  for  the  blind,  in  conformity  with  the  law, 
in  states  where  such  commissions  are  in  existence.  In  other  states 
which  file  a  combined  plan  under  Title  XVI,  the  federal  Department 
requires  a  "common  standard"  for  determining  need  and  payment  for 
all  three  adult  categories.  There  must  also  be  identical  provisions 
governing  property  holdings,  lien  and  recovery  requirements,  and 
any  reduction  in  payment  must  be  common. 

But  the  Departmental  letter  specifies  that  "in  states  which  have 
a  separate  agency  for  the  blind,  the  standard  for  the  blind  can  be 
different  from  the  standard  for  the  aged  and  disabled.  " 

Thus  the  setback  with  the  blind  of  New  Jersey  have  sufferred 
through  the  new  reorganization  law  is  unnecessary  and  gratuitous  -- 
even  under  the  terms  governing  Title  XVI.  By  removing  aid  to  the 
blind  from  the  existing  state  commission,  the  New  Jersey  legislature 
and  Governor  Hughes  have  gone  much  farther  than  the  federal  law, 
and  in  fact  have  chosen  to  disregard  an  express  immunity  which  that 
law  provides. 

They  have  thereby  deprived  the  needy  blind  citizens  of  their 
state  of  an  established  welfare  facility,  carrying  with  it  assurance 
of  a  separate  standard  of  aid  and  payment,  which  the  federal  program 
as  passed  by  Congress  had  specifically  left  intact. 

It  has  frequently  been  pointed  out  in  these  pages  that  adoption 
by  the  states  of  the  optional  Title  XVI  --  lumping  together  aid  to  the 
blind,  the  aged  and  the  disabled  in  a  single  category  ruled  by  a 
common  standard  --  places  in  immediate  jeopardy  all  the  significant 
advances  won  by  the  blind  nationally  over  the  past  two  decades  with 
respect  to  public  assistance.  Although  the  New  Jersey  Commission 
for  the  Blind  had  lagged  conspicuously  behind  other  states  in  effectu¬ 
ating  these  gains,  they  remained  potentially  available  as  nationally 
sanctioned  objectives  for  the  blind  of  the  state. 
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Now,  by  the  single  swift  action  of  the  legislature  and  the 
governor,  decapitating  the  commission  and  creating  the  catch-all 
welfare  board,  that  potentiality  has  been  obliterated. 


SOCIAL  WORKERS  LASH  D.  C.  WELFARE  PLANS 


(Editor's  note:  The  forceful  statement  which  follows  represents 
the  partial  text  of  testimony  presented  by  the  Metropolitan  Washington 
Chapter  of  the  National  Association  of  Social  Workers  at  budget  hear¬ 
ings  of  the  District  of  Columbia  Commissioners  held  in  November. 

The  statement  was  prepared  by  Dr.  Daniel  Thursz,  ACSW  vice- 
chairman  and  head  of  the  Public  Welfare  Crisis  Committee.) 


We  are  grateful  for  the  opportunity  to  appear  and  comment  on 
the  proposals  concerning  public  welfare  that  appear  in  the  budget  request 
now  before  you.  Our  chapter,  consisting  of  more  than  1,100  professional 
social  workers,  has  been  concerned  with  the  developments  which  have 
taken  place  during  the  past  year  in  this  area.  At  the  present  time, 
more  than  eighty  of  our  members  are  involved  in  a  special  Public  Wel¬ 
fare  Crisis  Committee  which  is  divided  into  eight  task  forces  .... 

In  testifying  on  the  1964  budget  proposals,  we  are  faced  with  a 
dilemma.  So  much  of  the  budget  depends  on  the  philosophy  of  public 
welfare  aid  which  is  adopted.  While  we  wish  to  testify  on  some  very 
concrete  aspects  of  the  proposals,  we  must  at  the  same  time  indicate 
some  of  our  most  basic  concerns  which  would  affect  the  total  budget 
and  operation  of  the  Public  Welfare  Department. 

At  a  time  when  the  United  States  Congress  has  passed  major 
legislation  designed  to  emphasize  the  rehabilitative  aspects  of  public 
welfare,  it  is  ironic  that  the  District  of  Columbia,  the  Nation's  Capital, 
should  be  retrogressing  and  instituting  steps  which  are  punitive  and 
destructive.  Instead  of  focusing  on  children  and  parents  in  need,  we 
seem  to  be  absorbed  in  a  process  of  giving  assistance  grudgingly  to 
the  "deserving  poor."  While  not  willing  to  spend  our  tax  dollar  on 
rehabilitation,  we  are  investing  huge  sums  of  money  to  ferret  out 
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those  who  do  not  meet  what  have  been  described  as  the  narrowest 
eligibility  standards  in  the  nation. 

Gentlemen,  we  do  not  believe  that  immorality  should  be 
"subsidized."  We,  too,  are  committed  to  the  Ten  Commandments, 
religion  and  patriotism.  But  we  also  believe  that  we  should  love  our 
neighbors  as  ourselves  and  what  is  as  important,  we  are  deeply 
committed  to  the  proposition  that  the  welfare  of  children  should  not 
be  harmed  because  of  the  alleged  sins  of  their  parents.  We  think  it 
is  wrong  to  use  the  public  welfare  program  to  "enforce"  adherence 
to  the  Ten  Commandments.  Conformity  to  the  Commandments  is 
required  of  all  of  us.  Those  who  unfortunately  need  to  receive  help 
from  the  community,  should  not  be  made  the  target  for  a  special 
program  of  enforcement. 

If  our  Public  Welfare  Department  is  to  be  concerned  with  sin, 
let  it  also  examine  the  sin  of  those  who  by  narrow  eligibility  require¬ 
ments,  award  a  premium  on  desertion,  and  make  it  necessary  for 
families  to  separate  before  they  can  get  food  and  other  necessities 
for  children;  those  who  by  providing  insufficient  assistance  to  meet 
basic  needs,  force  individuals  and  families  to  supplement  such  grants, 
thereby  perjuring  themselves;  and  the  sins  of  the  rent  gougers,  the 
seductive  credit  companies  and  "lay-away"  stores. 

We  believe  that  the  approach  now  taken  in  the  Public  Welfare 
budget  proposals  will  not  result  in  less  dependency.  We  think  it  will 
do  great  harm  to  thousands  of  children  and  their  families.  And,  we 
are  convinced  that  the  price  we  will  pay  as  a  community  --  both 
financially  and  in  terms  of  human  resources  --  will  be  much  greater. 

What  does  this  have  to  do  with  the  budget  proposals  for  Fiscal 
1964?  A  great  deal.  The  proposals  are  based  on  the  assumption  that 
the  total  case  load  in  the  Aid  to  Dependent  Children  category  will  go 
down.  There  is  nothing  in  our  estimate  of  the  present  economy  or 
our  knowledge  of  the  sociological  trends  to  support  this  view.  While 
the  total  population  of  the  District  may  go  down  slightly,  the  segment 
vulnerable  to  economic  and  social  deprivation  is  increasing.  Numbers 
will  go  down  only  if  we  maintain  and  increase  eligibility  inflexibility 
thereby  denying  help  to  children  and  families  who  need  assistance, 
and  forcing  the  institutionalization  of  children  --  a  fact  recognized  in 
the  budget  which  already  calls  for  much  greater  investments  in  our 
institution  facilities  and  staff  .... 
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Our  comments  and  suggestions  thus  far  have  pointed  to  the 
need  of  re-evaluation  of  the  total  public  welfare  program  and  approach 
Does  it  make  sense  to  project  a  drop  in  the  ADC  case  load  of  1,  514 
cases  .  .  .  and  at  the  same  time  project  an  83  percent  increase  in 
staff  at  DC  Public  Welfare  Institutions  and  the  additions  of  scores  of 
buildings?  Does  this  result  in  a  saving  of  funds  and  is  this  the  best 
way  of  helping  children  and  parents?  Gentlemen,  no  group  is  more 
aware  of  the  complexities  of  our  present  social  structure  and  its 
problems  than  the  profession  of  social  work.  We  submit  that  the 
present  approach  does  little  to  solve  these  problems. 

The  answer  to  the  problems  of  dependency  lies  in  a  massive 
program  of  rehabilitation  --  using  all  our  creative  powers,  fighting 
on  all  fronts,  and  especially  in  the  neighborhood,  and  keeping  a 
sharp  focus  on  the  long-range  goals.  We  were  pleased  to  note  in 
the  initial  budget  presentation  of  the  Department  a  few  steps  in  that 
direction.  We  were  shocked  to  find  that  most  of  these  proposals  -- 
those  with  a  rehabilitative  goal  --  were  disallowed  in  the  General 
Administration  revision  .... 

Finally,  we  should  like  to  call  to  your  attention  a  situation  which 
we  believe  to  be  illogical  and  in  need  of  quick  remedy.  In  its  budget 
request,  the  Department  of  Public  Welfare  has  requested  an  increase 
in  the  per  capita  food  cost  at  its  institutions  from  63£  to  70£  based 
presumably  on  the  increase  in  the  cost  of  living.  Yet,  we  understand 
that  there  are  no  proposals  to  allow  the  Public  Assistance  grants  to 
also  reflect  that  increase  which  the  Department  recognizes  so  well 
in  its  own  operations.  It  is  our  understanding  that  grants  are  still 
based  on  1953  figures  for  rent,  and  1957  figures  for  food,  and  that 
only  95  percent  of  the  need  computed  on  this  obsolete  basis  is  included 
If  that  is  the  case,  Gentlemen,  we  urge  immediate  action  to  correct 
this  inequity.  Children  must  be  fed  on  the  basis  of  the  prices  in 
grocery  stores  today  --  and  not  those  that  were  prevalent  in  1957. 
Children  must  be  housed  in  apartments  for  which  rent  is  paid  on  the 
basis  of  today's  prices  --  and  not  those  of  1953. 

On  behalf  of  the  National  Association  of  Social  Workers, 
Washington  Metropolitan  Chapter,  we  thank  you  for  the  privilege  of 
presenting  these  views  and  wish  to  reassert  our  willingness  to  co¬ 
operate  fully  in  any  constructive  program  of  the  Department  and  the 
Commissioners . 
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THE  TOLLING  BELL  AND  THE  SILENT  AGENCIES:  AN  EDITORIAL 


The  vigorous  statement  reproduced  above  ("Social  Workei  s 
Lash  D.C.  Welfare  Plans")  embodies  a  commodity  not  always  and 
everywhere  associated  with  our  voluntary  agencies  of  social  welfare. 
That  commodity  is  courage. 

The  willingness  --  indeed,  the  eagerness  --  of  the  Washington, 
D.C.  ,  chapter  of  the  National  Association  of  Social  Workers  to  stand 
up  and  be  counted  (and  be  heard)  for  their  convictions  at  the  budget 
hearings  of  the  formidable  District  Commissioners  is  surely  deserving 
of  praise. 

And  when  that  stand  is  as  outspoken  and  plain-spoken  as  this; 
when  it  risks  hostility  and  condemnation  by  taking  the  political  bull  by 
the  horns  --  its  spokesmen  earn  the  admiration  of  all  who  are  genuinely 
concerned  with  the  philosophy  and  spirit  of  welfare. 

There  is  something  else  that  is  noteworthy  about  this  forthright 
testimony  by  Washington's  social  workers.  It  finds  no  parallel,  no 
approximation,  no  faintest  echo  that  we  can  detect,  from  the  editorial 
and  executive  offices  of  the  major  national  agencies  of  social  workers 
for  the  blind. 

The  most  charitable  inference  to  be  drawn  from  this  loud  silence 
is  that  these  powerful  American  foundations  and  associations  do  not 
consider  the  problem  to  be  their  problem. 

But  the  concerted  and  contagious  attacks  upon  welfare  which 
THE  BLIND  AMERICAN  has  been  chronicling  for  over  a  year  are  not 
to  be  dismissed  as  just  attacks  upon  unmarried  mothers,  or  absent 
fathers,  or  impoverished  minorities,  or  able-bodied  malingerers, 
or  others  who  might  comfortably  be  identified  with  "some  other 
category."  They  are  attacks  upon  welfare.  As  such  (like  other 
expressions  of  prejudice)  they  are  indivisible:  they  rain  down  alike 
upon  the  just  and  the  unjust,  the  old  and  the  young,  the  seeing  and  the 
blind  --  upon  all  who  fall  within  the  purview  of  public  aid. 

No  welfare  category  is  an  island,  entire  to  itself:  but  each  is 
part  of  the  main.  Therefore  --  welfare  client,  worker  for  the  blind, 
program  administrator,  foundation  executive  --  never  tend  to  know 
for  whom  the  angry  bell  tolls. 

It  tolls  for  thee. 
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NEWBURGH  CITY  MANAGER  INDICTED  FOR  BRIBERY 


The  controversial  city  manager  of  Newburgh,  New  York,  Joseph 
M.  Mitchell,  who  gained  prominence  a  year  ago  by  imposing  severe 
restrictions  on  the  community's  welfare  programs,  was  arrested  early 
in  December  and  subsequently  indicted  on  a  charge  of  bribery,  accord¬ 
ing  to  news  reports  in  THE  NEW  YORK  TIMES. 

The  TIMES'  Western  Edition  reported  on  December  8  that  Mitchell 
had  been  taken  into  custody  the  day  before  by  detectives  from  the  district 
attorney's  office.  He  was  reportedly  arrested  at  the  Newburgh  City 
Hall  following  a  weekly  meeting  of  the  City  Council. 

It  was  said  that  Mitchell  was  accused  of  agreeing  to  accept 
$20,  000  from  two  New  York  real  estate  men  allegedly  for  the  purpose 
of  rezoning  property  owned  by  them  in  Newburgh.  A  second  man, 
Lawrence  J.  DeMasi,  Jr.  ,  was  simultaneously  arrested  in  a  Manhattan 
hotel  with  the  reputed  $20,  000  bribe  in  his  possession. 

A  week  later  (D  ecember  15),  the  Western  Edition  of  the  TIMES 
headlined  Mitchell's  indictment  and  stated  that  he  was  accused  on  three 
felony  counts  involving  the  asking  and  receiving  of  bribes  and  a  mis¬ 
demeanor  count  of  conspiracy. 

The  alleged  conspiracy  was  said  by  the  newspaper  to  have  come 
to  light  when  the  two  real  estate  men  (Stephen  and  Joseph  Wahrhaftig, 
twin  brothers)  complained  to  the  New  York  district  attorney  about  the 
asserted  bribe  offer.  They  had  reportedly  sought  a  variance  in  New¬ 
burgh  zoning  regulations  for  construction  purposes,  and  claimed  that 
they  were  confronted  by  Mitchell  with  a  demand  for  $20,  000  to  put 
through  such  a  change. 

The  40-year-old  Mitchell,  who  took  office  as  Newburgh's  city 
manager  in  October  I960,  came  to  national  attention  the  following 
spring  and  summer  through  his  imposition  of  stringent  cutbacks  on 
welfare  expenditures  and  an  even  harsher  "crackdown"  on  the  city's 
recipients  of  welfare  aid.  (See  "Newburgh:  A  Counterrevolution  in 
Welfare?"  THE  BLIND  AMERICAN,  September  1961.) 

In  his  pursuit  of  lower  relief  rolls  and  virtual  elimination  of 
many  welfare  services,  Mitchell  ran  afoul  ot  state  and  federal  require¬ 
ments  governing  public  assistance  and  ended  up  by  cutting  his  community 
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off  from  the  principal  sources  of  funds  to  support  its  programs  of 
social  security  and  rehabilitation. 

Some  of  the  features  of  his  "tough"  13-point  plan  for  welfare, 
adopted  by  Newburgh  despite  opposition  from  the  State  Social  Welfare 
Board  and  from  the  Federal  Administration,  were:  aid  payment  by 
voucher  instead  of  by  cash;  monthly  visits  to  the  welfare  office  by 
recipients  for  review  of  their  status;  cutting  off  aid  to  unmarried 
mothers  who  bear  another  child  out  of  wedlock;  limitation  of  relief 
payments  to  a  9-day  maximum  in  one  year,  with  further  restrictions 
effectually  cutting  aid  to  one  or  two  weeks  at  a  time. 


JOB  PLACEMENT  --  BY  RADIO 


(Editor's  note:  The  following  article,  describing  how  blind 
and  other  handicapped  persons  in  five  midwest  states  receive  place¬ 
ment  services  from  a  radio  station,  is  reprinted  from  the  December 
1962,  issue  of  PERFORMANCE,  monthly  publication  of  the  President's 
Committee  on  Employment  of  the  Handicapped.  ) 


A  South  Dakota  businessman,  weary  after  a  day  full  of  problems, 
sits  down  in  his  living  room  to  relax  and  let  his  radio  divert  his  troubled 
thoughts.  Five  minutes  separate  him  from  his  favorite  news  program. 

It  was  a  discouraging  day  to  look  back  on.  The  job  order  for  his  most 
faithful  customer  was  2  weeks  behind  schedule  --  employee  absenteeism 
and  inefficiency  had  wrecked  the  timetable  --  and  that  very  day  his  shop 
mechanic  had  walked  off  the  job  without  advance  notice.  Where  in  the 
world,  he  wondered  .... 

As  if  by  chance,  but  actually  by  intent,  the  voice  from  his  radio 
penetrates  and  meshes  with  his  musing:  ".  .  .  seeks  employment  as 
mechanic  or  in  mechanical  area.  This  man  is  a  high  school  graduate 
and  has  had  additional  training  in  mechanics  from  a  trade  school. 
Excellent  qualifications.  Willing  to  relocate  .  .  .  ." 

It  was  Yankton's  Station  WNAX  presenting  its  "Handicapped" 
program,  aired  for  3  weeks  last  Spring  throughout  South  Dakota  and 
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the  neighboring  states  of  Nebraska,  Iowa,  Minnesota,  and  North 
Dakota.  The  announcer  was  giving  availability  notices  of  Status  6 
cases  —  those  persons  rehabilitated  by  the  Service  to  the  Blind 
offices  within  the  5- state  area  and  who  were  now  ready  for  employ¬ 
ment.  Interspersed  among  the  listings  of  available  employees  were 
announcements  concerning  job  proficiency,  absenteeism,  and  similar 
information  concerning  the  employee  potential  of  visually  handicapped 
persons  --  all  aimed  at  encouraging  employers  to  consider  handicapped 
workers  for  their  companies. 

.  .  Male,  age  36,  married,  two  children,  has  light  perception, 
travels  independently  .  .  .  .  " 

This  applicant  was  rehabilitated  by  one  of  the  5  state  agencies 
serving  the  blind  within  the  listening  territory  of  Station  WNAX.  What 
better  means  to  make  his  rehabilitation  complete  and  meaningful  than 
to  achieve  a  successful  job  placement,  and  what  better  means  to  make 
known  to  employers  his  availability  than  to  draw  upon  the  civic 
responsibility  of  Station  WNAX,  Yankton's  Sound  Citizen? 

Such  programming  is  nurtured  by  a  strong  community  spirit, 
and  Station  WNAX  displayed  a  responsible  attitude  toward  cooperating 
with  local  officials  for  the  betterment  of  the  community.  The  "Handi¬ 
capped"  program  was  born,  or  more  appropriately,  "brewed,  "  in  a 
coffee  shop  meeting  between  Howard  H.  Hanson,  Director  of  South 
Dakota's  Service  to  the  Blind  agency,  and  Elmer  Smith,  Station  Manager 
of  WNAX.  Mr.  Hanson  is  also  Chairman  of  the  Governor's  Committee 
on  Employment  of  the  Handicapped. 

The  coffee  break  followed  a  broadcast  taping  session  for  NEPH 
Week  at  the  radio  studio  --  Mr.  Hanson  and  the  manager  of  a  local 
electronics  firm  were  interviewed  about  the  need  for  increased  employ¬ 
ment  opportunities  for  the  handicapped.  The  day's  business  held 
precedent  over  the  coffee  cups,  however,  as  Mr.  Hanson  discussed 
with  the  station  manager  the  services  offered  by  his  department  to 
visually  impaired  persons. 

This  conversation  reminded  Mr.  Smith  of  a  show  which  had  just 
ended  on  his  station  concerning  teacher  placement.  Many  vacancies 
in  teaching  positions  were  filled  as  a  result  of  broadcasting  lists  of 
teacher  applicants  and  job  openings.  If  this  program  idea  was 
successful  in  placing  available  teachers,  why  couldn't  it  be  extended 
to  the  placement  of  the  handicapped,  Mr.  Hanson  wondered.  The 
station  manager  became  immediately  interested  and  offered  the 
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facilities  of  WNAX  to  serve  the  ready-for-placement  rehabilitants . 

It  remained  for  Mr.  Hanson  to  arrange  for  submittal  of  listings  from 
the  other  4  state  agencies. 


"Female  --  age  42  --  good  travel  vision  --  15  years  experience 
in  commercial  field  --  seeks  employment  as  dictaphone  typist.  ..." 

Employers  called  the  station  concerning  the  announcements  and 
inquiries  were  channeled  to  the  agency  in  the  applicant's  resident  state 
for  appropriate  follow-through.  Satisfied  with  the  success  of  the 
project,  the  Governor's  Committee  in  South  Dakota  plans  to  schedule 
a  full  30-day  program  for  all  handicapped  persons  during  next  October. 
Such  a  concerted  effort  by  public  spirited  citizens  to  gain  acceptance 
of  qualified  handicapped  workers  has  dynamic  social  consequences  of 
lasting  importance  to  the  community.  Not  only  are  the  handicapped 
benefited  in  a  singular  way,  but  their  asset  as  employees  reverts  to 
the  benefit  of  the  community. 

Employers  need  able  workers;  the  handicapped  need  suitable 
jobs.  How  can  they  satisfy  their  respective  needs?  In  the  midwest, 
by  turning  to  Station  WNAX: 

"...  High  school  graduate  --  able  to  use  public  transportation  -- 
special  training  in  dictaphone  typing  received  from  commercial  college  - 
available  immediately  .  .  .  .  " 


ROUNDUP  OF  STATE  WELFARE  DEVELOPMENTS 


Tennessee.  Residence  requirements  for  all  welfare  programs 
in  the  state  would  be  reduced  from  one  year  to  six  months  if  the  1963 
legislature  adopts  a  recommendation  recently  approved  by  the  State 
Legislative  Council. 

The  Council,  an  interim  study  group,  has  also  urged  that  the 
Tennessee  legislature  petition  Congress  for  an  amendment  to  the 
Social  Security  Act  which  would  forbid  the  states  to  require  more 
than  a  year's  residence  under  any  category  of  public  assistance, 
according  to  a  report  in  FROM  THE  STATE  CAPITALS. 
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Texas.  Texas  voters  at  the  November  election  approved  a 
state  constitutional  amendment  to  increase  the  authorized  limit  on 
old  age  assistance,  aid  to  dependent  children  and  aid  to  the  blind 
from  the  present  $47  million  to  $52  million  annually.  Also  passed 
was  an  amendment  which  will  raise  the  limit  on  state  expenditures 
for  aid  to  totally  and  permanently  disabled  persons  by  a  full  million 
dollars  --  from  $1.  5  to  $2.  5  million. 

New  York.  State  Social  Welfare  Commissioner  George  K. 
Wyman  --  whose  advisory  report  a  year  ago  for  the  Department  of 
HEW  was  influential  in  construction  of  the  Administration's  welfare 
program  --  recently  made  known  his  attitude  toward  the  principle 
of  relatives'  responsibility  and  toward  modification  of  the  means 
test  for  elderly  recipients  of  medical  care. 

"Filial  responsibility,"  said  Commissioner  Wyman,  "is  an 
historic  principle  in  our  social  welfare  philosophy  and  a  cornerstone 
of  our  social  welfare  law.  "  His  antiquarian  views  were  made  known 
in  the  course  of  a  hearing  conducted  in  New  York  City  by  the  Joint 
State  Legislative  Committee  on  Health  Insurance  Plans. 

Others  who  took  a  different  view  at  the  hearings  included  New 
York  City  Welfare  Commissioner  James  R.  Dumpson  and  City 
Health  Commissioner  George  Jeans.  They  supported  proposals  sub¬ 
mitted  by  the  State  Medical  Society  to  confine  the  means  test  for 
eligibility  for  medical  care  to  the  indigent  aging  to  the  "recipient 
or  spouse"  only.  Commissioner  Dumpson  pointed  out  that  it  now 
costs  the  city  twice  as  much  as  it  collects  to  obtain  reimbursement 
from  relatives  for  welfare  costs,  and  that  the  amount  received  is  a 
very  small  percentage  of  the  welfare  budget. 

Wisconsin.  The  State  Board  of  Public  Welfare  has  given  its 
endorsement  to  a  proposal  which  would  repeal  the  present  ceiling 
on  the  amount  a  person  may  receive  under  aid  to  the  blind  (as  well 
as  under  old-age  assistance  and  aid  to  the  disabled),  with  the  actual 
amount  to  be  set  in  individual  cases  by  the  county  welfare  director. 

Illinois.  Drastic  legislative  action  to  curb  illegitimacy  and 
"sexual  depravity"  among  families  on  relief  has  been  advocated  by 
the  State  Legislative  Advisory  Committee  to  the  Illinois  Public  Aid 
C  ommission. 

The  advisory  body  called  for  laws  requiring  caseworkers  to 
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turn  over  to  law  enforcement  agencies  any  information  in  their 
possession  disclosing  violation  of  existing  criminal  laws.  Under 
the  recommended  legislation,  social  workers  would  be  compelled 
to  report  instances  of  adultery,  incest,  statutory  and  other  rape, 
and  fornication. 

The  action  was  reportedly  taken  after  publication  of  an  opinion 
by  State  Attorney  General  William  C.  Clark  that  under  existing  law 
caseworkers  cannot  legally  report  such  information  turned  up  during 
their  interviews  with  relief  families.  (For  a  contrary  view  of  the 
obligations  of  social  workers  and  the  nature  of  welfare  law,  see 
above,  "Social  Worker  s  Lash  D.  C.  Welfare  Plans.*') 

In  another  development,  the  Illinois  Public  Aid  Commission 
has  issued  a  blunt  warning  to  relief  recipients  that  regulations 
governing  their  aid  will  be  tightened.  Commission  Executive  Secre¬ 
tary  Harold  O.  Swank  issued  four  directives  purportedly  strengthen¬ 
ing  administrative  control  over  aid  recipients  and  effecting  economies 
in  the  state's  relief  program. 

Among  other  things,  Swank  said  that  from  now  on  recipients 
cannot  move  without  the  authority  of  their  caseworker.  (Presumably 
his  reference  was  to  the  change  of  home  address;  but  the  nature  and 
implication  of  his  remark  will  undoubtedly  be  appreciated  by  all 
recipients  of  public  aid  in  Illinois.  ) 


KEEPING  UP  WITH  ISABELLE  GRANT 


(Editor's  note:  Last  summer  Dr.  Isabelle  L.D.  Grant, 
member  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  National  Federation  of  the 
Blind  and  officer  of  the  California  Council  of  the  Blind,  left  the 
country  with  a  Fulbright  grant  and  the  approval  of  the  U.  S.  State 
Department  to  take  up  again  the  work  she  had  begun  in  Pakistan, 
centering  on  the  education  and  rehabilitation  of  blind  youth.  Follow- 
ing  are  excerpts  from  letters  of  Dr.  Grant  reporting  on  her  exper¬ 
iences  and  adventures  in  the  troubled  and  populous  new  nation  of 
Asia.  ) 
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THE  BLIND  AMERICAN  surely  reaches  far  out,  when  I  can 
be  accosted  on  a  street  in  Lahore  by  a  young,  promising  blind  fellow 
and  his  friend  and  asked,  "What's  a  Twin-Vision  Book?"  I  promptly 
produce  from  my  bag  the  sample  copy  Jean  gave  me,  and  Delawar 
starts  thinking,  first  negatively,  that  here  again  the  Western  world 
can  do  things  the  Eastern  world  cannot  do,  until  both  of  us  do  a  little 
bit  of  talking,  and  come  up  with  the  idea  that  maybe  Twin  Vision  is 
not  exactly  what  we  need  here,  but  something  else  is;  and  Delawar 
comes  up  with  his  ideas.  Paper  is  scarce,  materials  all  too  often 
non-existent,  but  they  can  be  had,  if  we  try  long  enough  and  hard 
enough.  Oh,  that  there  were  more  Delawar s  than  one  --  but  there 
is  one.  I  have  started  the  fellow  in  writing  to  young  blind  leaders 
I  have  met  in  many  countries,  Austria,  Turkey,  Syria,  Iran, 
Australia,  Phillipines  .  .  .  and  Delawar  is  delighted  that  he  now 
has  achieved  one  of  the  goals  of  his  life,  to  have  contacts  with  other 
blind  persons  throughout  the  world  .... 

When  I  was  here  three  years  ago,  I  had  a  wonderful  response 
to  what  I  was  doing,  had,  I  thought,  full  cooperation  of  people,  to¬ 
gether  with  understanding  of  the  problem  of  education  and  training 
of  blind  youth;  but  one  thing  I  did  not  fully  realize,  though  I  did  have 
a  hunch  about  it:  what  would  they  do  when  I  left?  Did  they  have  the 
initiative  to  carry  on  under  their  own  steam?  They  didn't  .... 

So  this  time  I  changed  the  approach.  I  set  out  to  get  the  cooperation 
and  approval  of  the  State  Department  of  Education,  and  I  insisted  on 
their  getting  me  a  "counterpart"  whom  I  would  train,  prepare  and 
inform,  so  that  he  would  be  the  leader  in  the  project  and  not  I. 

After  being  literally  tossed  from  one  official  to  the  other,  no  one 
wanting  to  assume  responsibility  nor  make  any  decisions  --  to  seven 
officials  in  all  I  took  my  project,  until  finally  it  dawned  on  them  that 
I  meant  business.  But  after  all  I  was  only  a  woman,  in  this  man- 
centered  society,  and  furthermore  an  American  --  another  strike 
against  me . 

It  lasted  these  three  months,  and  now  I  have  the  counterpart  -- 
a  promising  young  fellow,  sighted,  dedicated  to  his  country  in  his 
way,  and  I  believe  that  after  these  four  weeks  with  him,  he  is  getting 
a  new  idea  about  the  blind  people  of  his  country  ....  He  was  not 
"selected,  "  you  don't  do  that  here.  He  walked  by  chance  into  the 
office  of  the  Deputy  Director  of  Education  asking  for  a  job,  and  the 
D.  D.  sent  him  upstairs  to  me.  I  did  not  let  him  go! 
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So  the  Announcement  has  been  worked  out,  with  the  full  approval 
of  the  Joint  Secretary  of  Education  ....  I  met  with  Lions  Clubs,  met 
with  leading  educators,  college  presidents,  principals  of  schools, 
teachers.  Where  I  went  Khadim  went  too,  and  he  could  not  help 
getting  what  I  was  driving  at.  Just  this  past  week,  we  went  to  the  head 
of  the  Department  of  Social  Work,  as  they  call  it  in  the  University  of 
the  Punjab,  and  within  half  an  hour  we  were  addressing  the  advanced 
social  worker s 1  class. 

The  following  day,  we  went  to  the  office  of  the  Deputy  Directress 
of  National  Reconstruction,  for  in  the  village  aid  program  the  blind 
must  be  included,  I  said,  and  she  agreed.  As  a  result,  Khadim  and  I 
are  to  work  out  materials  in  simple  reading  for  sighted  illiterates  and 
the  same  material  for  blind  persons.  We  must  find  the  teachers  through 
our  seminars. 

We  visited  Dr.  Sill  of  the  Peace  Corps,  and  have  been  offered  the 
facilities  of  his  Peace  Corps  workers  in  the  villages.  We  have  started 
a  braille  "Corner"  in  the  Punjab  Public  Library,  and  are  now  making 
plans  to  place  there  a  copy  of  the  Holy  Koran,  and  another  book  in 
Urdu.  Urdu  braille  books  are  just  non-existent,  so  we  have  that  to  do 
too.  Urdu  is  what  we  need,  for  the  medium  of  instruction  in  the  govern¬ 
ment  schools  is  the  vernacular. 

We  visited  a  large  village,  Posrur  (all  the  villages  here  are 
large,  with  hundreds  of  thousands  of  people  crowding  in  them),  where 
I  was  told  an  enterprising  blind  woman  had  taken  eight  blind  children 
into  a  school  with  some  hundred  other  children.  That  little  group  and 
the  teacher  are  now  being  befriended  (I  do  not  use  the  term  "adopted") 
by  the  Iowa  group  under  Bill  Klontz.  That  was  a  request  these  folks 
in  Iowa  made  of  me  when  I  visited  there  December  last.  The  Iowa 
folks  are  going  to  send  braille  paper,  braille  slates  and  styluses,  for 
there  just  aren't  any  here.  The  teacher  had  one  of  her  own,  and  I 
gave  her  my  one  ....  I  trust  I  shall  have  more  to  give  her  when 
my  two  boxes  arrive.  They  were  dispatched  at  the  beginning  of  June, 
and  are  still  in  transit  (mid-December).  .  .  . 


(Lahore,  West  Pakistan,  September  18.  )  Lahore  is  to  be  my 
home  for  a  little  time.  The  heat  is  still  soaring,  the  moisture  unbear- 
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able,  the  rays  of  the  sun  piercing  and  depressive  morally  and 
physically.  We  are  told  it  will  cool  off  in  some  weeks.  People 
here  are  kindness  itself  --  albeit  different  in  ways,  work,  customs, 
talk.  But  warm,  in  their  way,  and  most  gracious. 

I  am  making  contacts  with  persons  in  education,  social  welfare, 
and  in  fact  anywhere  I  can  find  a  receptive  ear.  Under  the  physical 
conditions,  this  is  HARD  WORK.  Rickshas  and  small  taxis  are  my 
mode  of  getting  to  places  and  people,  but  the  drivers  don't  seem  to 
want  to  understand  my  Urdu.  Can  you  guess  why? 

I  am  living  in  a  house  with  a  most  delightful  young  student  from 
Delaware,  who  is  attending  the  University  of  Punjab  in  the  field  of 
political  science.  Between  the  two  of  us,  we  have  had  to  buy  a  myraid 
of  necessities  and  to  employ  three  servants,  for  one  refuses  to  do  the 
work  of  the  other,  and  with  my  efficiency  or  yours,  we  could  do  it 
in  one -tenth  of  the  time. 


>Jc  >{<  >Jc  >}c  >}c  >Jc  3,'c  $  Jjc  >}c  # 


(Lahore,  September  25.)  In  spite  of  the  severities  of  the  culture 
shock,  the  climatic  shock,  the  housing,  food,  and  a  thousand  other 
shocks,  not  to  mention  earthquakes  and  floods,  I'm  still  on  my  feet. 

It  takes  time  to  get  into  tune  with  the  environment  here.  I  wonder 
if  any  Occidental  ever  does,  or  perhaps  it  takes  years  and  complete 
separation  from  the  Occident  to  do  so.  I  admire  the  Americans  who 
have  come  here  on  any  program  whatsoever,  particularly  those  with 
children  and  families.  They  are  truly  ambassadors  of  goodwill  and 
of  service. 

I  have  had  a  most  interesting  press  interview  and  I  am  sending 
you  the  clipping  of  it.  The  following  day  there  appeared  an  unsolicited 
editorial  which  meant  very  much  to  me.  Please  interpret  the  editorial. 
It  shows  that  somewhere  hidden  and  latent,  there  is  the  desire  to  do 
something  regarding  the  education  of  blind  children,  but  the  means, 
the  methods,  the  direction  --  the  "first  step"  --  all  of  these  are  still 
lacking. 

Besides  the  press  interview,  I  was  on  the  radio  on  Sunday  night 
with  the  same  story.  I  also  spoke  to  a  woman's  group  on  Monday 
morning,  all  on  the  same  topic.  It  is  hard  to  give  any  pronosis  or 
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results.  One  week  is  not  even  a  drop  in  the  ocean  in  this  enormous 
problem  of  traditional  cultural  stereotypes,  etc.  ,  in  my  own  field. 
Multiply  that  by  other  fields  of  social,  economic  and  political  develop¬ 
ment,  and  you  have  an  idea  of  the  problem. 

I  was  asked  if  I  sought  to  educate  the  blind.  What  could  they  do 
even  if  they  did  get  education?  This  in  short  is  the  culture  pattern 
with  regard  to  blind  persons.  The  point  of  view  is  not  new  to  me,  for 
I  have  been  here  before  and  found  it  then.  It  is  going  to  take  a  long, 
long  time  to  change  this  point  of  view,  but  every  little  effort,  I  am 
sure,  will  be  of  help.  The  concept  of  the  dignity  of  the  individual  has 
not  yet  penetrated,  in  our  interpretation  at  least.  But  I  am  hopeful. 
This  is  only  the  second  week  of  my  second  visit.  We  shall  see. 

I  talked  before  a  group  of  600  young  boys  in  a  boys'  college 
yesterday.  I  received  a  most  wonderful  response,  and  these  students 
asked  the  most  interesting  and  challenging  questions.  I  personally 
received  a  very,  very  cordial  welcome  and  likewise  thanks.  You 
would  have  had  a  good  laugh,  however,  had  you  seen  me  find  my  way 
to  the  college.  I  was  perched  high  in  a  ricksha,  alone,  hanging  onto 
my  pocketbook,  my  cane  and  my  hair.  The  ricksha  driver  drove  like 
fury,  and  helped  unnecessarily  to  digest  my  breakfast.  I  spent  so 
much  energy  just  going  there  that  I  was  glad  of  the  cup  of  tea  and  cake 
that  were  offered  me. 


"JUST  FOR  TODAY" 
By  Donald  C.  Capps 


(Editor's  note:  Mr.  Capps,  the  Second  Vice-President  of  the 
National  Federation  of  the  Blind,  is  also  a  past  president  of  the  South 
Carolina  Aurora  Club  of  the  Blind  and  currently  editor  of  the  state 
organization's  publication,  THE  PALME  TTO  AUR ORAN.  The  inspira¬ 
tional  piece  which  follows  appeared  in  the  November,  1962,  issue  of 
the  AURORAN  under  the  title  "Final  Thought.") 

Just  for  today  I  will  try  to  live  through  this  day  only  and  not 
tackle  my  whole  life  problem  at  once.  I  can  do  something  for  12  hours 
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that  would  appall  me  if  1  felt  I  had  to  keep  it  up  for  a  lifetime. 


Just  for  today  I  will  be  happy.  This  assumes  to  be  true  what 
Lincoln  said,  that,  "Most  folks  are  as  happy  as  they  make  up  their 
minds  to  be  .  " 

Just  for  today  I  will  adjust  myself  to  what  is,  and  not  try  to 
adjust  everything  to  my  own  desires.  Just  for  today  I  shall  adjust 
my  blindness  to  the  world,  and  not  try  to  adjust  the  world  to  my 
blindness.  I  will  take  my  "luck"  as  it  comes,  and  fit  myself  to  it. 

Just  for  today  I  will  try  to  strengthen  my  mind.  I  will  study. 

I  will  learn  something  useful.  I  will  not  be  a  mental  loafer.  I  will 
read  something  that  requires  effort,  thought  and  concentration. 

Just  for  today  1  will  exercise  my  soul  in  three  ways:  I  will  do 
somebody  a  good  turn,  and  not  get  found  out  --if  anybody  knows 
about  it,  it  will  not  count;  --  I  will  do  at  least  two  things  I  don't 
want  to  do,  just  for  exercise;  --  I  will  not  show  anyone  that  my  feel¬ 
ings  are  hurt  --  they  may  be  hurt,  but  today  I  will  not  show  it. 

Just  for  today  I  will  have  a  program.  I  may  not  follow  it 
exactly,  but  I  will  have  it.  I  will  have  a  quiet  half  hour  all  by  myself, 
and  relax.  During  this  half  hour,  sometime  I  will  try  to  get  a  better 
perspective  of  my  life. 

Just  for  today  I  will  be  unafraid.  Especially  I  will  not  be  afraid 
to  enjoy  what  is  beautiful,  and  to  believe  that  as  I  give  to  the  world, 
so  the  world  will  give  to  me. 

Just  for  today  I  will  be  agreeable,  I  will  look  as  well  as  I  can, 
dress  becomingly,  talk  low,  act  courteously,  criticize  not  one  bit, 
not  find  fault  with  anything  and  not  try  to  improve  or  regulate  anybody 
except  myself. 


BROTHERS  ...  &  OTHERS 


F.  J.  Cummings  Passes.  Francis  J.  Cummings,  executive 
secretary  of  the  Delaware  Commission  for  the  Blind  for  the  past 
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twenty  years,  died  in  mid-October  at  the  age  of  58.  A  veteran  leader 
in  the  field  of  welfare  and  services  for  the  blind,  Dr.  Cummings  lost 
his  sight  at  the  age  of  12  and  went  on  to  graduate  from  the  Overbrook 
School  for  the  Blind,  to  gain  his  B.A.  from  the  University  of  Delaware, 
and  to  earn  both  an  M.A.  and  a  Ph.D.  from  the  University  of  Penn¬ 
sylvania.  Among  the  offices  and  titles  he  held  during  his  long  career 
were:  past  president  of  American  Association  of  Workers  for  the 
Blind;  trustee,  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind;  member  and  dele¬ 
gate,  World  Council  for  the  Welfare  of  the  Blind;  membership  on  the 
Council  of  State  Directors  of  Vocational  Rehabilitation;  delegate  to  the 
I960  Inter-American  Conference  on  Work  for  the  Blind,  and  member  of 
the  board  of  directors  of  the  Philadelphia  Volunteers  Service  for  the 
Blind. 


$$$$$$$$$$$$$$ 

NFB  Leader  Cited.  An  editorial  tribute  to  Kenneth  Jernigan, 
director  of  the  Iowa  Commission  for  the  Blind  --  and  also  first  vice- 
president  of  the  National  Federation  of  the  Blind  --  appeared  in  the 
DES  MOINES  TRIBUNE  of  November  29,  1962,  under  the  heading 
"State  Budget  Presentations."  The  editorial  stated  in  part: 

"One  of  the  most  effective  budget  presentations  made  during 
the  hearings  held  by  Gov-elect  Harold  Hughes  was  that  by  Kenneth 
Jernigan,  director  of  the  Iowa  Commission  for  the  Blind. 

"The  hearings  have  a  three-fold  purpose.  One  is  to  acquaint 
the  incoming  governor  with  the  functions  and  responsibilities  of  the 
various  agencies  of  state  government.  Another  is  to  give  him  an 
estimate  of  the  money  needs  of  the  departments.  And  the  third  is 
to  inform  the  public  and  the  legislators  on  these  matters. 

"The  latter  purpose  is  largely  ignored.  The  first  of  the  three 
is  brushed  over  skimpily  unless  questions  are  asked.  The  second 
gets  most  of  the  emphasis. 

"Director  Jernigan,  who  is  blind,  reversed  this  order  of 
emphasis.  He  presented  an  impressive  and  detailed  report  of  the 
work  done  by  the  commission  during  the  last  two  years  and  the 
things  that  could  be  accomplished  in  rehabilitating  blind  persons 
during  the  next  two  years  if  sufficient  funds  are  provided  by  the 
Legislature . 

"It  was  done  in  terms  of  individuals  who  had  been  helped,  their 
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problems  and  their  accomplishments.  The  resulting  picture  of  the 
commission's  work  and  objectives  was  far  more  informative  than 
those  presentations  that  dealt  almost  entirely  in  terms  of  numbers 
of  dollars  and  numbers  of  employees  .  .  .  .  " 

N.  J.  "Leader  of  the  Month.  "  Norbert  Cifelli,  of  Trenton, 
recently  elected  president  of  the  Associated  Blind  of  New  Jersey, 
has  been  saluted  by  the  organization's  journal  as  "Leader  of  the 
Month"  for  his  success  in  gaining  publicity  for  the  blind  of  the  state 
in  their  campaign  for  improved  programming. 

Operator  of  one  of  the  busiest  blind- operated  vending  stands 
in  New  Jersey,  Cifelli  is  known  as  "the  most  publicized  member" 
of  the  ABNJ.  His  most  recent  appearance  was  on  a  nationally  heard 
radio  series,  "Manpower,"  sponsored  by  the  American  Foundation 
for  the  Blind,  released  to  stations  across  the  country  in  November. 

In  a  taped  interview  with  the  Foundation's  Dr.  Gregor  Ziemer,  the 
Trenton  blind  leader  told  the  nation  how  he  performs  his  vending  job, 
how  he  has  improved  it  over  22  years,  and  how  earning  his  own  way 
in  the  community  gives  him  a  sense  of  dignity  and  independence  not 
often  associated  in  the  public  mind  with  blind  persons. 
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BVA  Names  Two  Staffers.  Richard  J.  Curry  of  Syracuse  has 
been  appointed  administrative  director  of  the  Blinded  Veterans 
Association,  and  Edgar  G.  Shelton,  Jr.  ,  has  been  named  the  BVA's 
director  of  public  information.  Both  new  appointees  have  had  wide 
experience  in  fund-raising  and  publicity  fields,  and  Shelton  was 
formerly  a  vice-president  of  the  American  Broadcasting  Company. 
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HEW  Reports  on  Vending  Stands.  A  new  income  high  of  $4,140 
annually  per  operator  was  among  the  national  averages  reported  re¬ 
cently  by  the  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  (Office 
of  Vocational  Rehabilitation)  in  its  survey  of  state  vending  stand 
reports  for  the  last  fiscal  year.  While  noting  that  "such  improve¬ 
ment  reflects  more  selectivity  in  choosing  operators  and  locations, 
plus  better  training  and  supervision,  "  the  OVR  announcement  expressed 
concern  that  "some  State  programs  show  relatively  little  growth  as 
compared  with  what  is  felt  to  be  their  potential.  " 
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The  report  also  observed  that  on  a  national  basis  the  vending 
stand  program  last  year  "realized  3.  8  percent  increase  in  number  of 
vending  stands;  8.8  percent  increase  in  gross  sales,  and  12  percent 
increase  in  operator  income." 
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A  State  President  Speaks.  Following  is  an  excerpt  from  "The 
President's  Page,"  written  by  James  McGinnis,  president  of  the 
California  Council  of  the  Blind,  as  a  regular  feature  of  the  monthly 
COUNCIL  BULLETIN.  The  present  column  appeared  in  the  December, 
1982,  issue. 

"The  loud  and  continued  outcries  of  the  anti-welfare  advocates 
pose  a  very  real  threat  to  the  advances  we  have  made  in  the  past,  and 
could  place  almost  insurmountable  obstacles  in  our  path  in  the  future. 
There  is  only  one  way  to  combat  these  threats  to  our  objectives  in 
social  welfare,  and  that  is  to  join  forces  with  those  people  and 
organizations  who  support  enlightened  programs  of  social  welfare. 

"If  we  believe  in  the  philosophy  to  which  Dr.  Newel  Perry, 

Dr.  Jacobus  tenBroek,  Perry  Sundquist,  Russell  Kletzing  and  others 
have  dedicated  their  lives,  then  we  must  not  sit  back  and  wait  for 
someone  to  do  something  .... 

"Some  blind  people  deride  our  efforts  to  improve  social  welfare 
benefits,  to  secure  a  more  imaginative  rehabilitation  service,  and  to 
expand  employment  opportunities  for  the  blind;  yet,  if  we  do  not 
expand  all  our  energies  toward  achieving  these  goals,  no  one  else 
will  and  all  of  the  blind  will  suffer  serious  setbacks. 

"I  have  often  heard  people  say,  'I  wish  blind  children  had  better 
opportunities  for  education.  '  'I  wish  blind  teachers  would  be  hired 
in  our  metropolitan  school  districts.  1  'I  wish  employers  would  hire 
qualified  blind  people.  '  'I  wish  welfare  workers  would  treat  their 
clients  like  people  and  not  like  thieves.  1  But  we  who  are  the  Council 
cannot  afford  to  be  a  wishing  society.  If  our  objectives  are  right  and 
just,  we  must  be  willing  to  fight  for  them.  " 
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Finding  My  Way.  This  is  the  title  of  a  recently  published  auto¬ 
biography  of  the  well-known  blind  author  Borghild  Dahl  (New  York, 
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Dutton,  1962).  For  many  years  a  professor  of  literature  and  journal¬ 
ism  at  Augustana  College  of  South  Dakota,  Miss  Dahl  became  blind  in 
middle  life  after  gradual  deterioration  of  vision.  She  is  the  author  of 
numerous  works  of  fiction. 

Erratum  and  Apologia.  The  name  of  Jewel  Basse,  of  San 
Francisco,  newly  elected  board  member  of  the  California  Council  of 
the  Blind,  was  erroneously  reported  as  "Jules  Basse"  in  our  October 
issue.  The  transliteration  (or  transformation)  was  of  course  uninten¬ 
tional;  but  we  take  editorial  comfort  in  the  knowledge  that,  when  we 
do  make  an  error,  it  is  a  jewel. 
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Close  Work.  Raymond  Dinsmore,  president  of  the  Indiana 
Council  of  the  Blind,  and  John  Richardson,  president  of  the  Indiana 
Association  of  Workers  for  the  Blind,  have  jointly  announced  that 
their  two  organizations  are  working  together  on  proposed  legislation 
to  be  presented  to  the  1963  session  of  the  Indiana  General  Assembly, 
according  to  an  item  in  the  HOOS1ER  STAR-LIGHT.  The  Indiana 
Council  is  a  state  affiliate  of  the  National  Federation  of  the  Blind. 
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